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THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 


Tue success of Lord Elgin’s mission to Japan was so signal and so 
unexpected, that it took many persons quite aback. Enthusiastic 
journalists wrote on every side as though the British envoy and his 
staff were Columbians discovering a new continent, Spaniards “ staring 
at the Pacific,” or Jesuit pilgrims entering the gates of another 
Quinsai. We were told of the gigantic palaces, the crowded streets, 
the aristocratic suburbs, and the golden opulence of the capital of 
Japan, as if it were previously utterly unknown; and most absurd of 
all, pictures were drawn with amusing simplicity of primitive manners and 
modest virtues, almost too pure for contact with the vicious and besotted 
nations of Christendom. Some credulous persons have even gone so far 
as to pity the Japanese for having been deluded into association with a 
scapegrace community like the English. These are the same who op- 
posed the civilising labours of Brooke in Borneo, and who would have 
left India to the Sepoys. 

The Japanese empire has not, however, been always hidden from 
Europe like the Cloud Mountains of Arabian Mythology. Marco Polo 
described the island of Zipangu, the fame of whose riches had in his 
time attracted the Tartar hordes under the renowned Kublai Khan. 
Mariners, since the time of Fernando Mendez Pinto (an ominous name) 
to that of Golovin, have been wrecked on its inhospitable coasts, and have 
survived their cage discipline to narrate their experiences and sufferings. 
Some of the imperial ports have been open to commerce ever since the 
sixteenth century. Nations, such as the Dutch and the Portuguese, 
the Russians, Americans, and English, have rivalled one another in 
obtaining privileges from a haughty and obstinate monarch. For up- 
wards of a century the Dutch had to send an annual mission, accompa- 
nied by a numerous suite, with tribute and presents to Yeddo, till in 
1792 this expensive ceremony was mitigated to once in four years, and at 
last the tribute was paid at Nagasaki itself. Occasional envoys have 
ventured into the harbours of Japan from the days of Hagenaar to those 
of Laxmann, Krusenstein, Elliot, Paniatin, Perry, and Lord Elgin. 

Missionary deputations have been sent from Rome, and curious 
Jesuits, like Charlevoix, have caught glimpses of rich plains, dotted with 
cities and traversed by imaginary armies of one hundred thousand horse 
and foot, armed with steel battle-axes. Adventurous spirits, as a Lange- 
dorff and a Broughton, have penetrated into the forbidden interior, and 
even naturalists, and artists, and men of science have followed in their 
footsteps. Now is the time, we are told, for abridging or translating 
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Cardim, Charlevoix, and Fisscher; for condensing Kwmpfer ; for reprint- 
ing Thunberg, Klaproth, and Titsingh; for collecting the valuable tracts 
in the Chinese Repository ; and for reproducing, in a form adapted for 
English circulation, the admirable narrative of Commodore Perry. 

By far the most important of all works on Japan is, however, that of 
Siebold, or Siebolt, but which is not yet completed. It is the aceount of 
a journey made to Japan in the years 1828 to 1830, and it comprises, 
besides a narrative of his voyage and personal adventures, every topic 
connected with the history of the country and with its physical and 
geographical features. 

Is is indeed impossible, on contemplating this magnificent work, not 
to feel that as yet Japan has been essentially Dutch. The learned of 
different countries in Europe may be truly said to have distributed among 
themselves, by nations, the several regions of Asia, as the respective 
fields of their enterprise in literary and scientific exploration. China 
may in that respect, and in the face of our progress in arms and the 
labours of our travellers and scholars—Staunton, Barrow, Ellis, Abel, 
Morrison, Davis, and others—be viewed as hitherto the especial province 
of France; for nobody will dispute the fame which Gerbillon, Gaubil, 
Visdelon, Premare, Mailla, Amiot, and other missionaries of the last cen- 
tury acquired; nor that of Du Halde, Grosier, De Mailla, De Guignes, 
De Glemona, and Huc in later times, and which the Chinese scholars of 
France, with Abel Rémusat at their head, still maintam. Angquetil, Du 
Perron, and other Orientalists have honourably disputed the literature of 
Iran and her magian hierarchy with the English. Till within a very 
recent epoch the literature and the monumental records of a country 
contiguous to their great Asiatic empire had also been abandoned by 
Englishmen to foreiguers. 

But in India Britain has vindicated her fame. The soil on which the 
black antelope feeds is the Holy Land of the Brahmans, and it is the field 
where England has formed her heroes to the highest glory of arms, and 
where all Europe envies the fame of her Oriental scholars, who in the 
space of forty years have explored the admired mysteries of the Vedas, 
and Sastras, and Puranas, and of that ancient and elaborated language 
which the disciples of Aristotle heard without perceiving that it was 
cognate with their own. In India, our countrymen have unfolded the 
doctrines of ancient schools of philosophy which challenge a comparison 
with those of Democritus and of Zeno. They have discovered a dramatic 
literature as refined and embellished, and nearly as ancient, as that of the 
Athenian stage, and they have detected the secret system of those astro- 
nomical calculations which eluded the scrutiny of Baillie. Even the great 
and glorious victories of our generals over a nation in insurrection can 
scarcely earn for them greater renown than attaches itself to the names 
of Sir William Jones, of Colebrooke, and of Wilson. 

Germany claims not one foot of land in Asia, yet her scholars eome in 
everywhere for a large share in the honour of literary discovery. Schlegel 
and Bopp have taken the lead in the criticism of Indian philosophy and 
the structure of language, and Klaproth, and Schmidt, and Schote, and 
Neumann in Chimese, and the former in Japanese and Mongolian history.* 
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* Klaproth has edited a Mythological History of Japan, as also Titsingh’s 
Annals of the Emperors of Japan, with additions. 
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Lassen divides with Burnouf the fame of having first read the decrees of 
Darius Hystaspes on the portals of his palace, of deciphering the letters 
written by Ahasuerus, and the syllables which Daniel and Ezekiel were 
taught to spell. Even in Egypt, where the interpreter of the Rosetta 
inscription and his zealous follower acquired their high renown, it has 
been reserved for Bunsen and Lepsius to erect anew the throne of the 
Pharaohs on a sure foundation, and with a top reaching into the clouds 
of antiquity. England, which has its Rawlinson, its Sharpe, its Layard, 
its Loftus, and a host of others renowned in the same field of investiga- 
tion and discovery, can well afford to do justice to the labours of its 
neighbours. 

Holland has one empire in the East which she claims as her own field 
of investigation, to which hitherto she almost alone has had access, for 
until lately Dutchmen only could walk at large in Nagasaki. Since 
the time of Engelbertus Kimpfer, Keempfer, or Kempfer, Thunberg, 
physician to the Dutch embassy at Yeddo, had travelled into the interior 
of Nip-pon, and had given curious information respecting its productions. 
Isaae Titsingh, president of the board of trade with Japan, had collected 
interesting notices of that empire and the neighbouring countries, and 
had brought into Europe a vast collection of objects illustrative of ethno- 
graphy and different branches of natural history. 

The calamities entailed on Holland by the French revolution inter- 
rupted for many years her commercial enterprises. When the new 
government recovered the Dutch possessions in the East, among the first 
orders given to the governor-general, Baron van der Capellen, was that 
of promoting the advancement of science by every opportunity which the 
colonies afforded. Professor Reinwardt, Dr. Kuhl, and Van Hassel, and 
afterwards Dr. Blume, explored the Sunda and Spice Islands. The 
former returned to Europe with a rich collection ; Kuhl died a vietim to 
his exertions; the two last were occupied in exploring the field which 
Java opens to the researches of naturalists, when the attention of the 
government of the Dutch colonies was fixed on Japan. The state of the 
factory at Dezima was such as to call for immediate care; and a dis- 
tinguished officer, Colonel Sturler, was appointed chief of the whole 
Dutch establishment at Japan. 

In order at the same time to promote the interests of seience, and par- 
ticularly in the department of natural history and ethnography, it was 
proposed by the government of the Dutch Indies to Dr. Siebold to ac- 
company the expedition of M. Sturder in the quality of physician and 
naturalist. We have in his splendid work, “ Nip-pon Archiv,”’ which has 
been translated into French, the results of his researches, which, follow- 
ing the example of Humboldt, he has divided into heads. 1. Mathe- 
matical and Physical Geography; 2. Ethnography; which again is sub- 
divided into History, Archeology, Arts and Sciences, Religion, Hus- 
bandry, Manufactures, Commerce, &e. 

The empire of Japan consists of several large islands. The prineipal 
is Nip-pon, which extends from north to south to upwards of 700 miles 
in length, and is so narrow that it does not exceed 80 miles of average 
breadth. The other two islands, Sikokf, 90 miles long by 50 broad, and 
Kiu-Siu, 200 miles long by 140 broad, are generally considered as little 
more than appendages to Nip-pon. So it is also with the extensive 
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island of Jezo, or Jesso. The number of islands has been estimated 
altogether at 3850, but whether this includes islets or not is not said. 
Hassel and Siebold both give estimates as to the superficial area of the 
whole, and both differ much in their estimates. Their labours, as well 
as those of Gore, King, La Pérouse, Colnet, Hall, Maxweil, Kotzebue, 
and Krusenstein, have, with native materials, supplied the basis of 
modern maps. It is sufficient to know that in size, as in so many other 
points, they bear some resemblance to Great Britain and Ireland. Thus 
Nip-pun, or Nip-pon, or, as some say, Jih-pun, ‘ Sun-source Country,” 
the Empire of the Sun, has been justly compared by Kempfer to Great 
Britain and Ireland, being much after the same manner, though in 
a more eminent degree, divided and broken through by arms of the sea 
into islands and peninsulas. Besides, as the old chronicler quaintly says, 
‘‘as the king of Great Britain is sovereign of three kingdoms—England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—so likewise the Japanese emperor hath the su- 
preme jurisdiction of three separate large islands.” 

The Japanese, according to Kempfer, fancy themselves highly affronted 
by the endeavours of some who busy themselves to draw the original 
descent of their nation from the Chinese or other of their neighbours. 
They pretend that they arose within the compass of their own empire, 
though not out of the earth, like mice and werms, as the proud Athe- 
nians, for that same reason, were upbraided with by that cynic Diogenes. 
They claim a birth much higher and nobler, and esteem themselves no less 
than offsprings of their very deities, whom otherwise they do not look 
upon as eternal, but suppose that in the first motion of the chaos, out of 
which all things were formed, their gods also were brought forth by an 
invisible power. They have two genealogies of their deities. The first 
is a succession of celestial spirits—of beings absolutely free from all 
manner of mixture with corporeal substances, who ruled the Japanese 
world during an undetermined and incomprehensible series of centuries. 
The second is a race of terrestrial spirits, or god-men, who were not pos- 
sessed of that pure being peculiar only to their predecessors. They 
governed the Japanese empire by a lineal succession, each a long but 
limited number of years, till at last they begot that third race of men 
which Japan is now inhabited by, and who have nothing left of the 
purity and perfection of their divine progenitors. 

The learned Dutchman further argues, that what hath been inferred 
from the difference of religion against the original descent of the Japa- 
nese from China, could be further supported by the wide difference there 
is between the characters anciently used by both nations, as also by 
their civil customs and way of life, as to eating, drinking, sleeping, 
dressing, shaving of the head, saluting, sitting, and many more. The 
very inclinations of the mind, he also argues, are remarkably different in 
the two nations. The Chinese are peaceable, modest, great lovers of a 
sedate, speculative, and philosophical way of life, but withal very much 
given to fraud and usury. The Japanese, on the contrary, are warlike, 
inclined to rebellions and a dissolute life, mistrustful, ambitious, and 
always bent on high designs. Kempfer concludes the discussion after 
true European fashion, by asserting that they are descended of the first 
inhabitants of Babylon, and that “the Japanese language is one of those 
which sacred writs mention, that the all-wise Providence hath thought 
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fit, by way of punishment and confusion, to infuse into the minds of the 
vain builders of the Babylonian tower.” This is an Alexandrian way of 
cutting the Gordian knot of all ethnographical difficulties. The hypo- 
thesis of the Japanese presents us with, instead of a geological progres- 
sion, a theological retrogression; while the theory of Kempfer, having 
the scriptural records for a basis, is only liable to error in its detail. For 
it is difficult to suppose that the families of men, at their first dispersion 
from the valley of the Euphrates, would not in their progress eastwards 
have settled in India and China before they got to Corea and Japan. 
Ethnologists are, in the mean time, satisfied with seeing in Chinese and 
Coreans the same Mongolian type of the human species as belong to the 
other nations of High Asia, only that that type is often softened and 
mitigated, the Japanese belonging to the same type as the Chinese. 

The Japanese possess historical documents of unquestionable authen- 
ticity, extending over a period which commences several centuries ante- | 
cedent to the Christian era. It is said that the indigenous Japanese 
were early subjugated by a tribe of Mongols or Mantchu Tartars, who 
adopted the language of the conquered. The sacred era of the Japanese 
goes back to the establishment of the hereditary succession of the 
mikados, or ecclesiastical emperors, in the person of Zin-mon, 667 years 
before the Christian era. ‘This dynasty retained its power till the a 
1585, when the secular power was usurped by the siogouns. According 
to Siebold, frequent communication subsisted between Japan and the 
southern part of Corea one hundred years before the Christian era, and 
continued during the following centuries. Jn the year of our era 285, 
the doctrine of Confucius, as well as that of Buddha, was introduced into 
Corea, and spread through Japan; and the Corean peninsula was, in 
these early times, the school and source of mental refinement, whence the 
arts and sciences were introduced into Japan, much more than from 
China. The Mantchu Tartars invaded Japan in 799, and again in 1281, 
under Kublai Khan. The learned Amiot has given us, in a work trans- 
lated from the Chinese, the history of that expedition according to the 
Chinese authors. In this history the Chinese army, joined to that of 
the Coreans, is estimated at one hundred thousand men. The Coreans 
furnished nine hundred ships of war; but this great armada was dis- 
persed in a dreadful storm—an event which the Japanese attributed to the 
protecting care of their gods. In the present times many fishing-boats 
and coasting vessels from Corea are annually cast away upon the shores 
of Japan. In such cases the stranded crew were, as with other nations, 
marched off to N agasaki. 

According to Siebold, the Japanese empire was divided into sixty-six 
provinces under the reign of the Mikado Syounwa, a.p. 824. To these 
were added the two provinces of Iki and Tsouzima, conquered from the 
Corea in the sixteenth century. Since the Japanese invasion of 1592 to 
1598, under the Siogoun Fideyosi, the sovereigns of Japan and Corea 
have held relations which are simply those of allies. 

The islands of Japan are essentially mountainous and rocky, being 
chiefly of voleanic origin. Nip-pon is traversed throughout its whole 
length by a chain of mountains, some of whose peaks are elad with per- 
petual snows. The waters flow on the one side to the sea of Japan, on 
the other to the Pacific. According to the Japanese annals, Mount 
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Fusi, or Fuseyama, the loftiest mountain of all Japan (3793 metres), rose 
out of the earth 285 years B.c., and an enormous depression gave rise at 
the same time to the great lake Mitson, or Oits (Biwako, in Siebold’s 
map). Fusi was for a long time an active volcano: some of its eruptions 
have been frightful, and were accompanied by the most terrible devasta- 
tions from lava and earthquakes. It has, however, been now quiescent 
for upwards of a century, although Klaproth, and M. d’Archiae in his 
“ Histoire des Progrés de la Géologie,” write of it as the most cousiderable 
and most active volcano in Nip-pon. 

There are five active voleanoes in the island of Kiu-Siu, of which the 
one called Wunzendake (1253 metres high) is the most formidable. 
There are also many mineral and thermal waters of great medicinal im- 
portance. Two of these springs on the slopes of the Wunzendake, one 
called the great hell and the other the little hell, possess a sad historical 
notoriety, as having been used in the persecution of the Christians. The 

igious industry of the inhabitants has cleft the sides of the mountaims 
or the most ito cultivated terraces ; but the action of nature is con- 
stantly detaching vast rocks and overthrowing the slow labours of ages. 
There are other lakes besides the Mitson, said to be about sixty miles 
long by twenty-one wide, but they have not been visited by Europeans. 

The various authorities on Japan differ exceedingly in their accounts 
of the climate. This can be easily understood in rocky islands cireum- 
stanced as they are, and where the climate must not only differ so much 
the same and other seasons and years, but also in different places. The 
Japanese themselves boast that they live in a happy and agreeable 
climate, notwithstanding the variable temperature and inconstancy of the 
weather. It sometimes rains during the whole year; but the months of 
June and July are the especial rainy months, and are hence called Satsuki, 
or the water season. The Japanese islands unite within often a very 
limited space the advantages and some of the inconveniences of a tropical 
and of a temperate climate. Hence it is that, thanks to such a mixed 
climate, Japan has always had within itself such resources as have per- 
mitted it, aided by its rocky, dangerous coast, to keep aloof from other 
nations. 

The soil of Japan is naturally fertile, but has been rendered still more 
so by the industry of its inhabitants. The Japanese, says Kempfer, are 
as good husbandmen as perhaps any people in the world. As in China, 
little ground is appropriated to the rearing of cattle; the same scarcity 
of manure exists, the same solicitude is exhibited to procure it, and it is 
applied in a similar manner. Every spot of ground is made productive ; 
and the terraced mountains exhibit an astonishing proof of what can be 
effected by human ingenuity and perseverance when prompted by neces- 
sity. The general crop is rice. Wheat is little used; but buckwheat, 
rye, sesame, and barley are reared. Beans, peas, cabbages, turnips, and 
a kind of potato are plentiful. Among the other produce of Japan may 
be mentioned the cotton-shrub, mulberry, camphor, laurel, the celebrated 
varnish-tree, the tea shrub, pepper, ginger, vine, fig, apricots, peaches, 
walnuts, nuts, &c. Kampfer, who has described the vegetation of Japan 
in his * Amenitates Exotica,” since improved upon by Siebold, says : 
“J I think, may vie with most, if not all, known countries for a 


great variety of beautiful plants and flowers, wherewith kind nature hath 
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most liberally and curiously adorned its fields, hills, woods, and forests.” 
The progress of cultivation has, however, left few forests, except upon the 
mountains. The larger trees consist of pines, willows, laurels, palms, 
cocoas, cycas, mimosas, cypresses, and bamboos. The tea shrub grows 
without culture in the hedges; and ginger, black pepper, sugar, and 
indigo are cultivated with great success. Besides the sweet China 
orange, there is a wild species peculiar to Japan, the Citrus Japonica. 
With the climate of the temperate zones in some districts, and that of 
intertropical regions in others, Japan possesses, indeed, the rare and 
almost peculiar privilege of being able to rear all the productions of 
temperate and of tropical climates within its own limits. 

A nation so numerous as the Japanese, confined within the narrow 
limits of their own territory, has learnt to convert to useful purposes 
many natural productions that are furnished both by the land and waters, 
whether fresh or salt, whether for mere sustenance or as luxuries, which 
are overlooked elsewhere. It is difficult to imagine what they do not 
serve on their tables after being subjected to Japanese culinary art. 
Many things utterly rejected by the nations of the West, in Japan compose 
a part of the dessert, or even of their most recherché dishes. Forests, 
marshes, uncultivated lands, all supply them with plants or roots which 
are used at table. The sea furnishes a great quantity of fish and shell- 
fish, holuthuriz and other molluscs, as also a variety of edible sea-weeds. 
Even certain venomous fish and reptiles are converted into wholesome 
dishes by this most ingenious people. 

The greatest riches of the Japanese soil, says old Kempfer, and those 
wherein this empire exceeds most known countries, consist in all sorts of 
minerals and metals, particularly in gold, silver, and copper. Gold is 
found in great quantities both im situ and mixed in the sand of the 
rivers, more particularly in the northern province of Sado. Gold mines 
and auriferous sands are also worked, according to Jerome des Anges, in 
Yezo. Geological analogies would indicate great mineral riches in these 
rocky islands, and the indication, as far as gold is concerned, is supported 
by the fact that the emperor limits the working of the gold mines to a 
certain quantity, in the fear that the metal should diminish in value. As 
it is, it is said that the proportionate value of gold and silver differs from 
what it obtains in Europe—in other words, the weight of a sovereign in 
gold, which is worth twenty shillings in England, is not worth so much 
in Japan, and the exportation of silver ought, therefore, to be a very 
profitable transaction. Silver is also met with, but not so abundantly as 
gold. It is chiefly found in the province of Bingo. 

Japanese traditions speak of the islands of Kinsima and Yinsima, or 
the Island of Gold and the Island of Silver. The Spaniards and the 
Dutch have made as vain a search for them as Admiral Hercules Robinson 
did for the buried Spanish doubloons in the islets south of Madeira. ‘The 
Spaniards even laid claim to these phantom islands—the Atlantis of the 
far East—in virtue of bulls from Popes Martin V. and Alexander VI. 

At present, however, Japan is chiefly distinguished for the quantity 
and excellence of the copper which it produces. The copper found in the 
province of Kieno-Kuni is of the finest quality, the most malleable, and 
the fittest for working of any in the world. Much of the native copper 
also contains a large proportion of gold. Iron is scarcer than any other 
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metal, but is found in sufficient quantities for the use of the inhabitants, 
since they do not oom it. The Japanese form it into various tools 
and sword-blades, said to be of exquisite temper. ‘Tin is also met with in 
small quantities. Sulphur abounds, and coal is met with in several 
places. Diamonds, topazes, and other gems, besides agate, asbestos, 
steatite, pumice, marble, and other minerals, are also met with. Amber 
is found occasionally. Thunberg notices two kinds of porcelain clay as 
wrought in Japan—namely, kaolin and petunse. Bitumen and naphtha 
flow out with the mineral waters. The pearl fisheries off the island of 
Sikokf are very productive. Corals, corallines, madrepores, and shells 
of great beauty are also met with. 

There are very few cattle or quadrupeds of any description in Japan; 
the religious prejudices of the people, which forbid the use of the ordi- 
nary descriptions of animal food, and the careful cultivation of almost 
every available inch of ground, are alike opposed to the propagation of 
domestic cattle, and there are few countries, in consequence, in which 
there are so few, in proportion to their size, as in Japan. Buffaloes are 
reared, but solely to be used as beasts of burden or draught. Horses are 
employed only in the retinue of the great. They are a small but agile 
breed. The Japanese never use milk or butter. Of sheep and goats 
there are none except at Nagasaki, the fleeces of the former being super- 
seded by the abundance of cotton. For the same reasons, there are only 
afew swine. The superstition of the Japanese has, however, led them 
to bestow remarkable care in the breeding of dogs and cats. These 
animals are carefully fed, and have huts provided for them in case of 
sickness. 

There are, however, some wild animals in the islands, as monkeys, 
deer, bears, wolves, hyzenas, foxes, and hares. Rats and mice abound. 
This list is very imperfect: the zoological researches of Siebold have not 
yet been published. Foxes are much disliked by the inhabitants, who 
suppose ‘ws to be possessed by an evil spirit. The Japanese also be- 
lieve in the existence of certain animals of monstrous forms and super- 
natural habits. Water-fowl abound: the domestic varieties are very 
beautiful. There are also pheasants and partridges, as well as domestic 
fowls. The Japanese eat fowl, fish, and molluses. Reptiles are not 
common, but insects are very numerous. 

The government is a complete despotism. The different districts are 
under the sway of hereditary chiefs, who form a species of feudal aris- 
tocracy, and who, while they are in perfect subjection to the sovereign, 
rule with uncontrolled sway over the subject people, who appear to have 
not the least semblance of any rights whatsoever. The siogoun, or 
sovereign, who resides at Yeddo, is looked upon as the military and 
secular chief, and the spiritual power only is now vested in the mikado, 
“le pape,” as a French writer calls him, and who resides at Miako. As 
the siogoun has one quarter of Yeddo to himself, and his aristocracy 
another, so the mikado has a quarter in Miako to himself and his priestly 
retainers. 

The mikado is, in virtue of his holy descent, looked upon as the real 
emperor, though not the actual ruler, and he is thus at once emperor, 
popes and demi-god—the only dispensator, by divine right, of the 

onours, titles, and prerogatives, to which the Japanese attach more 
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importance than even to power or riches. The name Dairi, by which the 

alace and court of the mikado is meant, has been frequently confounded 
with that of the name or title of the sovereign himself. The Japanese 
themselves often call the mikado Dairi Sama, “ Lord of the Dairi.’”’” In 
order to ensure the linear succession of the mikados, who never die, but, 
like the Lamas of Thibet, are translated to heaven, they are allowed 
twelve legitimate wives, who are of the first and second rank, and never 
appear in the presence of the mikado but with their hair untied and 
loose. An extraordinary amplitude of dress, both in men and women, is 
one of the characteristics of the Dairi, which is also the great seat of 
learning, literature, philosophy, and science. Miako, or Miyako, although 
not so large as Yeddo, is better built, better and more salubriously 
situated, and is considered as the paradise of Japan, and the beauty of 
its women is said to be not the least of its titles to pre-eminence. 

An attempt has been made by Siebold to show that, as no indi- 
vidual in Japan, whatever his rank, is above the law, absolutism exists 
not so much in individuals as in the system of things or the fixidity of 
traditions. But the distinction is more ingenious than sound, for there 
is no doubt but that the siogoun rules with a despotic sway, which is 
arbitrary even in the face of traditions. No one dares to attempt any 
opposition to his will; and when he has positively stated his opinion, no 
one ever dares to utter anything by way of persuading him to change it. 
The least punishment that would await a temerity of this kind would be 
banishment. There can be no doubt but that all real authority is at 
present in the hands of the siogoun, or tycoon, as the most recent tra- 
vellers designate the secular emperor, and the mikado is at the present 
day little more than a puppet. 

One of the great features of Japan lies in its teeming population. 
Kzmpfer assures us that the number of people one encounters on the 
roads and highways is incredible. The most recent accounts that have 
reached us, and which have so reawakened curiosity in regard to Japan, 
have substantiated these statements. But as to the amount of this popu- 
lation, it is all guess work. Some have estimated the population of Japan 
at 50,000,000, others at only 30,000,000, and some again, among whom 
are Brun and Fabri, at only 10,000,000. 

Siebold distinguishes the inhabitants into those of the coasts, of the in- 
terior, and of the towns, and these differ from one another in a 
language, manners, and habits. The men of the coast are chiefly sailors 
or fishermen; they are short, but vigorous, and dark-coloured. Their 
characteristics are skill, perseverance, and courage; a frankness that 
never extends to impudence; great natural benevolence and kindness. 
The people of the interior are for the most part husbandmen. They are 
taller, copper-coloured, laborious, sober, ge and hospitable. Their 
natural roughuess being tempered by the severe etiquette observed 
throughout the country, they are never rude and vulgar, as is the case 
with the peasants of Europe. They only seem, sometimes, to a Euro- 
pean, alittle too ceremonious. Owing to the existence of castes, though 
the two classes of husbandmen and sailors intermarry, and their offspring 
constitute the working classes of cities, still it is distinctly said that we 
never see, throughout the whole extent of the empire, any traces of that 
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10 The Empire of Japan. 
peculiar poor and degraded population of great cities which disgraces our 
much boasted civilisati 


on. 

In the so-called imperial cities, as in all the commercial cities of Japan, 
the higher classes are fashioned in the same mould. It is very rare to 
meet with a gentleman of distinction who has not, after receiving his 
education at Miako, been brought up in the capital of the siogouns, as 
is ordained by the laws. The generality of the officers and employés 
of princes have hence been formed in the offices and ante-chambers 
of palaces, and have wasted their youth in that paradise of Yeddo—the 
celebrated Jasibara. Almost all these men return to the provinces broken 
down by premature old age. Every merchant of standing receives in the 
same way his commercial education at Ohasaka, the richest city in the 
empire. 

At Miako, however, it is said that great simplicity of manners uphclds 
the power of the faculties and purity of sentiments, and at the same time 
favours the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 

Nagasaki, one of the centres of commerce, which has become for cen- 
turies past the theatre of Chinese usury and of the brutality of European 
sailors, which is visited by merchants versed in all kinds of fraudulent 
practices, and is governed by insidious courtiers, is much inferior both in 
civilisation and in morality to the ancient capital. Even the Buddhist 
monks are coarser and more haughty at Nagasaki than elsewhere ; but, 
on the other hand, they are nowhere so fallen and contemptible in the 
eyes of the Japanese public. The victory which they obtained over 
Christianity in the seventeenth century, and which was more terrible 
in Fizen than in the other provinces, raised for the time their religious 
pride and fanaticism to its highest pitch, but they have long since fallen 
once more into abasement and contempt. 

Captain Bernard Whittingham, R.E., who accompanied Commodore 
Elliot’s expedition, gives an amusing account of Dezima, the Dutch 
islanded station at Nagasaki : 

The view of Dezima conjured up varied feelings: a very small, fan-shaped 
island, “ Detsima, !’fle artificielle,” a French writer calls it, surrounded by stone 
searps, crowded with Indo-European houses, and separated from the suburb by 
a narrow ditch, hardly too large for an active schoolboy to leap, to cross which 
there stood a high arched bridge. The whole thing bore the impress of the base 
subserviency of self-respect to gain; and it was to achieve such an exclusive 
position that the Dutch arms had been employed against their fellow-Christians 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Poetical justice could scarcely have awarded a 
more fitting retribution than the deedig imprisonment and fast dwindling 
commerce of the Batavians at Nagasaki, and the material symbol of their punish- 
ment stands almost in sight of the rocky islet in the middle of the harbour, down 
whose precipitous sides the Roman Catholic converts were hurled into the sea. 
Now, as we steamed m, their balconies were full of eager gazers, longing, I be- 
lieve, for the hour when freer commerce with all the Western nations will re- 
lease them from their sad immurement.* 


* When the Furious, Retribution, and Lee visited Nagasaki, the barriers of the 
older police regulations were so far broken down that the English were permitted 
to explore the streets and shops of the town at pleasure; not, they added, as in 
China, an offensive and disgusting operation, but a charming and agreeable amuse- 
ment. The streets are broad, clean, and free from foul odours, the people civil 
and courteous, and the bazaars so stocked with chinaware and lacquer-work, that 
few could leave them without a drain on their resources. 
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This islanded factory of Dezima, 236 paces long by 82 wide, was first 
constructed by the Emperor Iye Mitsou, in 1635, for the Portuguese. 
When these were expelled, the Dutch removed from the island of Firate, to 
which they had been before confined, to Dezima. Sima means an island in 
Japanese. Dezima, according to Thunberg, means “the island in advance 
of the town.” No European women are permitted to reside at the factory. 
In 1817 the newly-appointed governor, Blumhoff, having arrived with his 
wife and child, he was obliged to send the former away. Japanese 
prostitutes are, however, allowed in Dezima, and become the servants and 
concubines of the Dutch. Some children have been born of these con- 
nexions, who have to be provided for in Nagasaki by their parents. They 
are not, however, allowed to be born in Dezima, nor to die there—at 
least officially. 

The dress of the Japanese consists of wide and hanging robes of cotton, 
one over the other; the outer one among the nobility is of silk, and has 
the family arms embroidered in gold on the breast and back. Captain 
Whittingham justly remarks, in reference to the possible opening of this 
country, with its fifty millions of inhabitants, to commerce, that, in- 
habiting as they do so variable a climate, they would gladly be clothed in 
our lighter cotton fabrics in summer, and in our warm woollens in winter, 
instead of wearing coarse cotton garments, fold upon fold, in cold weather, 
and roaming nearly nude in the sultry months. There are, however, 
many other details of dress impossible to enter into here, such as scarfs 
of office, mantles of ceremony, and trousers of rank, as also denoted by 
one or two swords worn on the same side, Different ranks, professions, 
and pursuits shave differently, and women also dress their hair differently 
when married or unmarried. They paint largely, especially the lips, and 
blacken the teeth. Both men and women go generally bareheaded, only 
using hats of straw, sometimes varnished, in rainy weather or when 
travelling. But the fan is an indispensable thing in Japan; it is the 
inseparable companion of all classes and of both sexes. Even soldiers have 
fans. It is used as a book, as a tray, as a stick, or asa parasol. The 
schoolmaster corrects his pupils with a fan, beggars receive their obole 
on a fan, dandies trifle with their fans, the sentence of death is often an- 
nounced by a fan. 

Europeans were permitted to make excursions into Nagasaki and its 
environs upon soliciting permission to that effect, on which oecasions they 
were always accompanied by the police. The aim of these excursions 
was always the same—to the town, to a temple, and finally to a tea- 
house. The proprietors of these latter establishments bring up young 
girls to dance, dress, converse, and in fact, like the hetaira of Greece, to 
unite all the charms of mind and graces of person to beauty of form and 
elegance of manners. It is said that the Japanese do not hesitate to invite 
their wives to accompany them to these places consecrated to pleasure, in 
order to enjoy the dancing, music, and conversation of these women de- 
graded by their profession, but distinguished by the superiority of their 
education. This state of things is the more to be wondered at, as the 
Japanese are reputed to be as jealous as any nation on the earth’s surface 
of the honour and reputation of their women. It is, indeed, the onl 
country in the East where women occupy the position due to them in the 
social scale; and, what is more, many of these courtesans marry well, 
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others return to their families, and others, again, go to swell the ranks of 
an order which has been designated as that of the begging nuns. Such 
women are in after life judged solely by their acts; nobody permits 
himself to remind them of their past life. Our European missionaries 
were scarcely in a position to judge of such an institution. It has a 
religious and poetic basis which attaches itself to an antique social 
organisation. The famous Hindoo drama “ Mrichakati,” so ably trans- 
lated by Wilson, presents to us, in the touching character of Vasantasena, 
a striking example of an exceptional form of existence, which appears to 
be essential to a social organisation which has been formed, and is upheld, 
by conditions differing essentially from those which are imposed upon 
European society. 

The old traveller, Caron, takes, however, a more matter-of-fact view of 
this extraordinary Japanese institution—if it can be so called. “The 
reason,” he says, “alleged for the allowance of this is, that each may 
have the means of satisfying his carnal desires, without being led into the 
temptation of attempting the seduction of the wife or daughter of his 
neighbour.” “It is,” adds the philosophical Dutchman, “on account of 
the easy means thus applied to the satisfaction of animal desire, that those 
who pursue unlawful ways meet with no mercy, but are killed without 
remorse.” There is much that is strangely suggestive in this to those 
who are so justly desirous of putting down the great social evil in this 
country. Were the crime of seduction visited by death, or by what 
would be preferable, by obliging the seducer, when not a married 
man, to wed his victim, and punishing him most severely when he 
was, the grievance would soon be much less; but if you do away with 
the grievance without providing for an adequate punishment for the 
seducer, what would become of the safety of the family? The Japanese 
seem to meet this great difficulty in a practical manner, and it would be 
very difficult to say an unwise one, albeit immoral in our eyes. But the 
Japanese have had thirty centuries of social experience, and of what avail 
if that experience has not led to wisdom in some one particular at least ? 
We are too apt to be always ready to condemn that which differs from 
ourselves, without waiting to consider whether it may not be both better 
and wiser. 

The number of these tea-houses is very great. At Nagasaki alone, 
with a population, according to the Chinese Repository, of 70,000 souls,* 
there are no less than 750. Inns and tea-houses having similar esta- 
blishments are met with the whole length of the imperial road to Yeddo. 

These Japanese Aspasias also figure, according to Kempfer, in the 
great annual religious processions and ceremonies called Matsuri, in 
which portable chapels, dedicated to local deities, splendidly gilt and 
varnished, and decorated with rich arms and other ornaments, are carried 
in processions, in which the authorities, civil and military, figure by the 
side of musicians, courtesans, and ladies in palanquins, amidst a host of 
banners. The courtesans represent in these processions the historical 
expeditions of their mikados, or national heroes and demi-gods. The 
richness and fidelity of their costumes is said to be admirable. These 
processions are numerous; they have all to go to the chief square to 








he Siebold reckons 11,451 houses, 62 temples and Buddhist monasteries, and 5 
little chapels of the ancient worship of Karius, in a population of only 35,000. 
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appear before the chief authorities, and they extemporise little theatrical 
entertainments, which do not last more than a quarter of an hour. It is 
the same in regard to the other public rejoicings in Japan, in which the 
courtesans all take their part, and these are exceedingly numerous, for 
the Japanese hold that one of the best means to propitiate the divinities 
is not to’annoy them with incessant prayers, supplications, or useless 
lamentations, but to divert themselves in their presence, confiding them- 
selves to their infinite goodness, and persuaded that they take pleasure in 
seeing people give themselves up to innocent recreations. Some—and 
their prototypes are to be met with in this country—deem all prayers 
useless, as God knows the bottom of their hearts. Others even ) it 
indecent to present themselves before their deities when afflicted. 

The Japanese have also burlesque processions in honour of Satan. A 
quarrel having once arisen whether the archangel was black, white, red, 
or green, the mikado decided that there were evil spirits of all four 
colours, and ever since, once a year, a troop of persons marked with horns, 
and painted black, white, red, and green, dance through the towns to the 
sound of drums and other musical instruments. Among other peculiar 
festivals is-one dedicated to the souls of the deceased, on which occasion 
an infinite number of little boats are delivered up to the winds and 
waves, bearing lamps and lanterns, emblematic of the souls of the 
deceased, as in the Chinese feasts of lanterns. At another festival the 
high authorities and gravest persons of the empire may be seen flying 
kites! The meaning of this has not been clearly established. On an- 
other day, again, the whole population is to be seen busy driving the evil 
spirits from their habitations and those of their neighbours with parched 
peas and even pebbles. The Japanese have also the most magnificent 
commemorative hunting feasts on record. Fisscher witnessed one at 
Nagasaki in which seven hundred performers took part. On these 
vecasions the streets are carefully swept, and the houses are lined with 
flags, tapestry, or cloths. These heroic hunting processions have a a 
solemn character, and no noise or acclamations of any kind are permitted. 
From the description given by Fisscher, they must be of extraordinary 
magnificence. Kaempfer relates, in connexion with the same traditions 
of heroic hunting times, that a horn of extraordinary dimensions was 
kept at the temple of Samno. It had served in the ancient hunts round 
the mountain of Fusi, but some robbers having stolen it, they let it fall 
into a river, and it was converted into a guardian spirit of the waters. 
We have before observed that it was the custom, for upwards of a cen- 
tury, for the chief governor of the Dutch factory to go every year to Yeddo 
to convey presents to the emperor. We are mainly indebted to these 
periodical missions for what has been learnt up to recent times of the 
manuers, laws, uses, and resources of the Japanese empire. The Dutch 
never had the means of making these missions impressive to the Japanese. 
They could not, in their most palmy days, muster over some two hundred 
officials and followers, and that in a country where a prince of secondary 
rank goes attended by ten thousand followers, and one of first rank by 
twenty thousand ! 

The journey was effected in vehicles something between a palanquin 
and a sedan-chair, but of which there are numerous varieties. ‘The 
whole was in charge of a gobanyosi, or police-officer, who took his orders 
with Japanese politeness as to the halts, although all was arranged before- 
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hand. Men, women, and children who met the procession on the way 
turned their backs to it, the Dutch were told, out of respect! It generally 
took seven days to cross the island of Kiu-Siu, whence they went by 
water to Siomouoseki, and thence by an archipelago of little islands to 
Ohasaka. ‘Thence it took twenty-two to twenty-three days by Miako to 
Yeddo—altogether some fifty days from Nagasaki to their destination. 
The mission was hospitably entertained by the native chiefs on its way, 
and a detachment of troops took charge of it through each principality. 
The roads being wide and well kept, although sometimes crowded, no 
inconvenience was ever experienced. The roads are indeed, for the most 
part, lined with trees, and are swept clean with brooms—it is supposed 
for the sake of the sweepings. Innumerable little shops are also met 
with, where they sell straw shoes for travellers, as also for horses and 
buffaloes. Little books are also sold containing all the most minute 
information as to inns and expenses on the way. 

Among the more remarkable objects met with on these interesting 
journeys were the temples, some of which belong to peculiar sects. One 
of these—the Ikko-Syou—have the image of only one god—Amida, a 
name not unknown to the Greeks and Romans; and its priests marry 
and eat meat. Near Sonogui* is a camphor-tree, seventeen yards in cir- 
cumference, and which was old in the time of Kempfer, one hundred and 
thirty-five years before it was measured by Siebold. At Tsuka-Saki are 
thermal springs, and at Kayanosi coal, or apparently lignite deposits. In 
the archipelago is a temple to Kompira, the Japanese Neptune, to whom 
offerings are made of small coin, as also of saki—the rice beer of the 
country. Old trees grow in the vicinity of the temples; a pine at 
Fimezi is described by Fisscher as bemg in his time (1822) nine hundred 
and eighty-three years old. The harbour of Fiogo is protected by a 
great breakwater ; beyond it is the renowned Ohasaka. This is indeed 
the handsomest and richest city of the empire, and where theatres and 
amusements of all kinds do most abound. Hence do all travellers agree 
in calling it the Paris of Japan. 

It is a day and a half hence to Miako, or Miyako, the residence of the 
mikado, or sovereign pontiff. The city is described as being situated in 
a beautiful valley, where water, vegetation, climate, and scenery unite to 
render life delicious. The city is especially termed Fei-on-sio—“ the 
City of Tranquillity.” Here is the Daira, or residence of the sovereign 
pontiff mikado. Here also are the five great academies, each of which is 
said to boast of its three thousand five hundred pupils. Here also are 
those wondrous temples with their giant idols which excited at once the 
surprise and the ire of the old travellers. ‘The devil could not have 
suggested to the emperor a readier means of spending his immense 
treasures,” exclaimed the bigoted Spaniard Don Rodrigo de Vivero y 
Velasco, in 1609. Visiting the tomb of Taicosama, the same uncom- 
promising Romanist grieves over splendid edifices raised to the memory 
of a man “ whose soul is in hell to all eternity.” And he concludes his 
contemplation of Japanese folly and idolatry by saying, “I was wearied 
with seeing so many temples, and moaned for the power of the devil over 


these people ” 


—_———<_— 





* Kempfer writes Sinongi, Thunberg Sinongui, and Fisscher Sonogi. 
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The mission, while at Miako, was placed under the most rigid surveil- 
lance, and people were only allowed to visit it “ naibon”—a common 
Japanese expression to signify non-officially, or when the authorities 
choose to close their eyes upon what is being done against rule. 

From Miako to Yeddo the mission followed the Tokaido—the most 
frequented of all the great highways in Japan. Kzmpfer, who travelled 
four times along this road, asserts that it is 7 traversed by more 
people than the public streets of the great cities of Europe. We cannot 
but imagine that there is in this, as in many of the statements relating 
to Japan, much exaggeration. The chief travellers seem to be the princes 
and their suites. When two parties meet, as with us, each keeps his right 
hand. Half way on this road is the little town of Aray, where the bag- 
gage is carefully examined, passports are perused, and, above all, women 
are prevented passing disguised in men’s clothes. Beyond this there are 
‘two rivers to cross, one with such an impracticable name that all travellers 
spell it differently (Oygawa of Siebold), and which has to be crossed on 
men’s shoulders. This torrent is so liable to sudden rises that no bridge 
can be built over it. The giant Fusi Yama, of the same height as Etna, 
comes now in sight, its peak clad with perpetual snows. The Japanese 
make pilgrimages to its very summit, where they go to worship the 
genius of tempests. This mountain imparts a character of magnificence 
to the whole scene. An order of monks called the Yamabosis, or Moun- 
tain Bouzes, dwell on its flanks. Beyond Mount Fusi there is the rocky 
chain of Fakone to cross, with a military and police station of same name. 
The lakes and rivers of this district abound in salmon and trout. Titsingh 
tells a strange story, if true, of this police station. A Japanese managed 
to get through with his two children, a boy and a girl—the latter dis- 
guised asa boy. A man who knew the delinquent threatened to denounce 
him unless he paid him a large sum of money. The father had it not, so 
the man returned to the gate and told what had happened. The excite- 
ment was great, for it concerned the heads of all. The officer on duty, 
however, managed to avoid exposure. He sent off another boy, telling 
the father to leave the girl and return with the two boys. When he had 
thus proved himself in the right, he could, in a fit of legitimate anger, 
kill the denouncer. The father accordingly returned to the post with the 
two boys, and took the hint as to the summary mode of disposing of the 
man who had brought him and the guard into trouble. 

As the capital is approached, towns and villages almost touch one an- 
other, and the highway is described as being positively encumbered with 
travellers. The description given of the capital of the empire by old 
travellers fully corroborates the recent details transmitted to this country 
by the companions of Lord Elgin.* The streets are described as being 











* The name Yeddo, or Jeddo, signifies “‘ the mouth or entrance of the river.” It 
is also called T6-to, “the eastern capital,” to distinguish it from Miako—i. e. “‘ the 
capital.” The legitimate title of the chief is said to be Koubo (Kung Fang), 
i.e. the Duke, or Dai Siogoun, the great general or commander-in-chief. ‘The 
term Tycoon, by which he has been introduced to us lately, signifies simply the 
“great officer.” It is after all a question of names, for by whatever name the chief 
of Yeddo is designated, he is at the head of the feudal nobility, in command of the 
military and secular ruler, or autocrat of the empire. The Mikado, or Ten-Zi, 
i. e. “the Son of Heaven,” who resides at Miako, retains at present little’ except 
the name of emperor. He arrogates descept from Ten Zio Dai Zin, “ the Sun- 
Jan,—VOL. CXV. NO. CCCCLVII. Cc 
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wide, , paved at the sides, and lined with houses of one story, and 

a of building. Among them are larger buildings 
and magazines. In front of these magazines, as well as of the other 
houses, are the shops, marked by their particular signs, and peopled by 
boys, who invite purchasers with noisy exclamations.* Although no 
carts or carri are allowed to circulate in the streets, still the move- 
ment and of this immense capital is compared with what is met 
with in the most busy streets of London. Yeddo stands at the extremi 
of a gulf, or estuary, which is fed by several streams, the largest of whi 
flows the centre of the city. The water is shallow near Yeddo 
itself, hence coasting vessels anchor at a place called Sinagawa. Above, 
the river is crossed by numerous bridges, the chief of which is called 
Nip-pon Bars, or the bridge of Japan, and all the geographical distances 
of : 


e empire are fixed from that point. The town itself, which. 


stretches along the bay in a crescent-like shape, is said to be from fifty to 
sixty miles in circumference, and the population is estimated by different 

le at from one million eight hun thousand to two millions and a 
falf of souls. Yeddo is not, however, either so regularly built or so 
handsome as Miako or Ohasaka. It owes its immense size in great part 
to the presence of the siogouns, and partly to the houses being only of 
one story. The imperial palace is after the fashion of the palaces of 
Babylon and Nineveh, aie those of the yellow city of Pekin—a town 
within a town—with gardens watered by derivatives from the river. It 
takes three hours to walk round the imperial enclosure. Other palaces 
are grouped around the home of the sovereign, among which are the 
residences of the empress, of the princes of the blood, of the concubines, 
and of the chief officers of state. The imperial enclosure is at once a 
palace and a prison—a Versailles and a Bastille—for the laws of etiquette 
are so severe in the higher ranks, that with many of the officers—as with 
the Lord Chamberlain and others—life is one continuous and wearisome 
imprisonment. 

hen Lord Elgin’s party landed from the little squadron, swelled by 
the presence of the steam-yacht Emperor, a present for the siogoun, 
pretty nearly the same peculiarities were noticed. The ambassador was 
received and put into his chair by sundry two-sworded personages, the 
rest of the mission, together with some officers of the squadron, following 
on horseback. The crowd, which for upwards of a mile lined the streets 
leading to the building fixed upon as the residence of the embassy, was 
dense in the extreme; the procession was preceded by policemen in 
harlequin costume, jingling huge iron rods of office, hung with heavy-clad 





God,” the founder of the empire, and, as such, claims the reverence of the 
people. He traces his descent in an unbroken line from Zin Mon, the Divine War- 
rior, who established his authority 667 years B.c. He is supposed to be the 
fountain of all honour, and from him all the great officers of state, including the 
Siogoun, nominally receive their investiture. The relationship of the Mikado and 
the Siogoun in present times may be compared to that of the old Merovingian 
Kynings, who, as descendants of the Scandinavian divinities, were regarded as 
sacred persons, while their power was wrested from them and exercised by the 
mayors of the palace. 

* The houses of the nobles are built in lar order, forming wide streets, some 
forty yards broad; an immense court-yard, with trees and gardens, forms the 
centre of each enclosure; while around the enclosure is the house of the chief, as 
also those of his followers, retainers, domestic servants, and stables. 
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rings, to warn the crowd away. Ropes were stretched across the streets, 
down which masses of people rushed, attracted by the novel sight ; while 
every few hundred yards were gates partitioning off the different wards, 
which were severally closed immediately on the passing of the proces- 
sion. 

The residence assigned to Lord Elgin was a portion of a temple 
situated upon the outskirts of the imperial residence, or the * Princes’ 
quarter.” In front of it was a street which continued for ten miles, (!) 
as closely packed with houses, and as densely crowded with people, as it is 
from Hyde Park-corner to Mile-end. At the back of it stretched a wide 
and somewhat dreary aristocratic quarter, which contained the residences 
of three hundred and sixty hereditary princes, each a petty sovereign in 
his own right, many of them with half a dozen town houses, and some of 
them able to accommodate in these ten thousand retainers, A magnifi- 
cent moat, seventy to eighty yards broad, faced with a smooth green 
escarpment as many feet in height, above which ran a massive wall, com- 

of stones Cyclopean in their dimensions, the whole crowned by a 
lofty palisade, surrounded the imperial residence, which is again buried 
amidst groves of giant cedars. From the highest point of the fortifica- 
tions in rear of the castle, a panoramic view was obtained of the vast city, 
with its two millions and a half (?) of inhabitants, and an area equal to, 
if not greater than, that of London. The castle alone was computed to 
be capable of containing forty thousand inhabitants. ‘“ Yeddo,” says 
another member of the same mission, ‘is, without exception, one of the 
finest cities in the world.” It must be borne in mind, however, in con- 
nexion ‘with the vast space covered by the town, that owing to the 
frequency of earthquakes the houses are only of one story, and hence a 
smaller amount of population covers a greater extent of space than in 
Europe. 

But the party on shore did not confine itself to exploring the city 
alone ; excursions of ten miles into the country were made in two diffe- 
rent directions, and but one opinion prevailed with respect to the extra- 
ordinary evidences of civilisation which met the eye in every direction. 
Every cottage, temple, or tea-house was surrounded by gardens laid out 
with exquisite taste, and the most elaborate neatness was skilfully blended 
with grandeur of design. The natural features of the country were 
admirably taken advantage of, and a long ride was certain to be rewarded 
by a romantic scene, where a tea-house was picturesquely perched over a 
waterfall, or a temple reared its carved okies amid groves of ancient 
cedars. The tea-house is described as the national characteristic of 
Japan. The traveller, wearied with the noonday heat, need never be at 
a loss to find rest and refreshment ; stretched upon the softest and cleanest 
of matting, imbibing the most delicately flavoured tea, inhaling through 
ashort pipe the fragrant tobacco of Japan, he resigns himself to the 
ministrations of a bevy of fair damsels, who glide rapidly and noiselessly 
about, the most zealous and skilful of attendants. 

The modesty of our countrymen who accompanied Lord Elgin’s mis- 
sion appears, however, to have been somewhat taken aback by seeing no 
small portion of the population of Nagasaki washing themselves in tubs 
at the corners of streets towards evening. In Yeddo they frequent large 
bathing establishments, the door of which is open to the passer-by, and 
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presents a curious spectacle, more especially, we are told, if the inmates 
of both sexes ingenuously rush to it to gaze at the European as he rides 
blushingly La Another, however, saw two or three ladies quietly 
itting in in front of their doors at Yeddo itself washing themselves 
with the utmost unconcern, traffic and business through the street going 
on past them as usual. They were, indeed, given to understand that this 
was & custom. 

Such an t want of modesty is difficult to comprehend, and it is 
not i with the advanced state of civilisation of the Japanese 
that is to be deduced from other facts. Modesty cannot be ranked 
— mere conventional things ; its absence is not the extinction of a 
pre) ice, its presence is one of the distinctive characters between the 

uman race and that of brutes. It is not on this point alone, however, 
that the Japanese differ from Europeans. In many of their habits and 
manners they present a striking antagonism to that which is accepted in 
Europe. To show t, for example, we take off our hats: the 
Japanese remove their + sae We get up, they sit down, for with them 
it is the height of unpoliteness to receive a visitor standing. When 
going out we put on a great-coat, the Japanese put on capacious 
trousers. 

Social life is under the same strict traditionary regulations as is private 
life. We see in it the perfection of an antique civilisation polished by 
the or of ages. As in matters of private cleanliness, so in 
general sanitary arrangements the Japanese are reputed in advance of 
us; and as if to add the acme of perfection of town life, no wheeled 
carriages are tolerated—only foot-passengers, porters, sedan-chairs, and 
at the most an occasional horse. 

The beauty and delights of the house of a Japanese noble are equally 
vaunted. Nothing that pleases the eye or can gratify the senses is neg- 
lected: the gardens abound in flowers, the orchards with fruit; the 
ponds teem with fish, and aviaries with bright-plumaged birds. A theatre 
is attached to every palace. The details of the interior are, however, too 
minute for our purposes, 

The Japanese, it is to be remarked, are essentially brave. They are 
accustomed to the use of arms from twelve years of age. Their chief 
pride consists in the excellence of their arms, which are, however, about 
a century in arrear of those of Europe, except the temper of their swords, 
and the dexterity with which they can use them. Courage and justice 
are the two great virtues which education in Japan seeks to develop in 
children. They are never either threatened or struck. Hence also 
naturally of a kind disposition, they are inveterate when their sense of 
right is injured. 

Sobriety is another of the chief characteristics of the Japanese. They 
neither eat nor drink much. Their strongest drink is saki, or beer made 
of rice and honey. Soy, or soya, which is imported to this country, is 
made of barley, the seed of the dolichos, and salt fermented. They do 
not drink either coffee or milk. Tobacco was first introduced by the 
Portuguese. Gin-seng, which is the chief luxury sought for, and for 
which fabulous prices are said to be given, as ensuring immortality, is 
the root of the wild sugar-cane of Corea. 

All employments, as indeed all other matters in Japan, are heredi- 
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. Forms of government, religious institutions, manners, customs, 
costume, architecture, all the habits of life, are traditional, and have been 
the same for now nigh thirty centuries. The introduction of Buddhism, 
the institution of siogouns as emperors in the thirteenth rear? and 
their subsequent usurpation of power, are but superpositions on an old form 
of society. Every city has its national guard, to which each street con- 
tributes a certain number of men. In a country where almost every 
crime is visited by capital punishment, it is death to insult a national 
guard. They have, however, not only their ordinary police, but also 
their mitsouke, or spies. The princes of Satsuma, who preserve a kind 
of independence owing to their reputed descent from Iyeyas, are said to 
kill every spy that is found on their territory. So perfect, however, is 
the police system in Japan, that it is said no criminal escapes; indeed, 
it would appear that they do not attempt to hes 

When a Japanese of distinction has inc sentence of death, for 
example, his sovereign or prince sends him a little sword, or, according 
to others, a missive on a fan. On the reception of this unwelcome pre- 
sent, the Japanese assumes a peculiar dress, which it is said every one has 
in readiness for such an event; and he then goes through the ceremony 
of the hara-kiri, or embowelling himself, in the presence of the envoy. 
At the same moment a soldier, or a servant, or a friend cuts off his head 
with a sword. These terrible scenes are sometimes enacted with greater 
ceremony in the temples. A Japanese gentleman has never been eddie 
to hesitate whether he was guilty or not. If after cutting himself in the 
lower part of the body he has still strength sufficient to give an addi- 
tional cut at his throat, he obtains thereby great celebrity. 

The punishment of death is inflicted for the slightest crimes, particu- 
larly for theft. Whoever (says the old traveller, Caron) has stolen for 
the value of one penny has no re to expect. Whosoever hazards 
any money in gambling loses his life. Avarice, extortion, and even 
sometimes the utterance of a falsehood, especially if with a view to per- 
vert the course of justice, is punished with death. Death is also some- 
times inflicted in the most cruel manner. Caron relates that the Lord 
of Firando, as he called him, caused three young ladies out of his se- 
raglio to be shut up alive in a large chest, the inside of which was pro- 
vided on all sides with nails, leaving them to die in that miserable man- 
ner. One of them had entered into a too familiar intercourse with a 
nobleman, but the other two had committed no other crime than that of 
having been privy to the amour, and not having divulged it. The noble- 
man ripped up his belly. A husband who finds his wife with another 
man in any apartment of which the door is shut, is allowed to kill them 
both. Excursionists to Japan would do well to take a memorandum of 
this fact. If the husband be from home, any relatiqn or servant may 
exercise the same right. Hence instances of adultery occur very rarely. 
Caron relates some extraordinary instances, as also the still more ex- 
traordinary punishment that followed upon them. Unfortunately the 
narrative, published in 1811, would scarcely be tolerated in 1858. 

When the offence committed is against the state, punishment is in- 
flicted against the whole race of the offender. ‘It happened,” says 
Caron, “in my time, what indeed is not a matter of rare occurrence, 
that a nobleman who had been appointed by the emperor to the ad- 
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ministration of a certain territory in the vicinity of Yeddo, extorted 
from the peasants a contribution than that at which the lands 
they cultivated were y assessed, Scraping in this manner together 
more than he stood in need of for the support of his establishment, he 
saved money and became a rich man. The ts at length, not 
being able to endure the oppression under which they laboured any 
longer, presented a petition, and proved the allegation which it con- 
tained. Upon this the nobleman was condemned, together with his 
whole family, to rip open their bellies. He had a brother in the western 

itory, at about two hundred and fifty leagues’ distance, in the service 
of the King of Tingo; an uncle at Satsuma, twenty leagues further ; a 
son in the service of the Rajah of Kinocani; a grandson in the eastern 
territory, one hundred and ten leagues from Yeddo, at the court of the 
King of Massamne; another son in the service of the governor of the 
castle of Quando; two brothers, who were soldiers in the imperial service; 
and another son, the youngest of all, who lived near Yeddo, and whom 
he had given to a rich merchant, who, having no other children but 
daughters, had, even in his infancy, earnestly begged to have the young 
man, with the intention of marrying him to one of his daughters. The 
Dutch were well acquainted with the merchant. All these persons, 
living at such wide distances from each other, ripped open their bellies, 
and died on the same day, and at the same hour. 

In order to fix the day of the execution, a calculation was made how 
many days an imperial courier would require to travel from Yeddo to 
Satsuma, the most distant place where any of the relatives of the culprit 
resided, and on what day of the month, and at what hour of the day, he 
could arrive there. It appearing that that would be on the eighth day 
of the eighth mouth, orders were issued that all the others should execute 
the sentence upon themselves on that day exactly at noon ; which was 
observed with the greatest precision. 

The merchant, whose daughter had married the youngest son of this 
noble criminal, died at Ohasaka of grief at the death of his son-in-law, 
whom he had educated, and whom he tenderly loved. His daughter 
desired also to rip open her belly and die with her husband ; but seem 
that her parents kept a watchful eye over her to prevent her, she too 
the resolution of declining to take any food or drink, and by that means 
put an end to her life eleven days after the death of her husband. 

Living under such a system of legislation, it is no wonder that the 
women, as well as the men, accustom themselves to contemplate death 
with less feeling of dread than is customary in Europe. They are said 
even to suffer cruelest tortures with great coolness. It is, however, 
only the nobles and the military who enjoy this peculiarly Japanese 
privilege of ripping open their bellies. Merchants, citizens, and persons 
of inferior receive their punishment from the hands of an exe- 
—- Ke : 

uropeans have, it is to be regretted, sometimes unintentionall 
brought the pain of the hara-kiri, or ripping of the belly, on the ra 
tunate natives. When Captain Pellew pursued the Dutch into the har- 
bour of Nagasaki, in 1808, and broke through all Japanese etiquette, the 
governor and several of the chief officers put an end to their lives, as the 
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only means of preserving their families from a similar fate. Even Dr. 
Siebold, imprisoned for breaking the rules by making topographical 
sketches, is said to have been the cause of the death of some faithful 
Japanese who abetted his escape. The doctor does not allude to this 
eo ihe event himself, but it is mentioned in the Univers Pitto- 
resque, art. “ Asie,” tom. viii. P. 137. 

“When a nobleman dies,” Caron tells us, “ from ten to thirty of his 
subjects, or servants, according to the rank and power of the deceased, 
rip open their bellies and accompany him to the grave. To do this, they 
assemble their relations, and all go together to a pagoda. In the middle 
of it mats and carpets are spread, upon which they sit down and partake 
of a farewell repast. They eat and drink heartily and gaily, as if nothing 
was the matter. After the repast, the man who means to die euts open 
his belly crosswise, so the entrails gush out. Such as possess most cou- 
rage afterwards cut their own throats, and immediately give up the ghost.” 

There are no fewer than fifty different modes of performing this most 
horrible practice of hara-kiri which are customary among these Oriental 
stoics. Can it, in the face of such facts as these, be said that it is not 
desirable to make known to them, by all possible means, a more benign 
and a more humane system of cides and morality? Among the 
punishments in use in Japan are burning alive ; crucifixion, with the legs 
in the air and the head downwards ; tearing into four quarters with bulls, 
and being cast alive into boiling water or oil. All these tortures were 
practised upon the first martyrs. At first, the believers in Christ were 
only beheaded or crucified. But afterwards, finding this had no effect, 
they were tied to stakes, or broiled on wooden gridirons, the girls being 
thrown into tubs full of snakes. ‘‘ One’s heart,” says old Caron, “ shrinks 
to hear of the many other abominable and inhuman cruelties which were 
committed, and the pen refuses to record them.” 

The slave of ceremony and traditional etiquette during life, a Japanese 
is not even allowed to die in peace. When death appears inevitable, the 
patient’s clothes are removed and their place supplied by others. These 
are put on topsy-turvy, the sleeves at the feet and the lower part up- 
wards. When dead, the body is laid out with the head to the north and 
the face to the west. The water with which the body is washed is warmed 
on a fireplace kept for that especial purpose. Another grand toilette of 
the dead is then gone through, the body is laid out with its head to the 
south, and food is proffered. A very brief time is, however, allowed to 
elapse before the funeral, which is attended by all the relatives, male and 
female, in white garments, takes place. 

According to some, till the year A.D. 63, but, according to others, 
A.D. 285, the Japanese knew no other than their Kamis, or Pantheon of 
Sintos—ancestral heroes deified by tradition. According to Siebold, the 
doctrine of Confucius, as well as that of Buddha, was introdueed, about 
A.D. 285, from the Corea; but, according to others, the introduction of 
the doctrine of Buddha preceded that of Confucius by more than a cen- 
tury. The word “ kami,” like our English word “lord,” may be used in a 
human sense or in a religious one. The Ja also apply the term to 
a supreme God as well as to their deified heroes. The priests of the 
Sintos may marry ; those of Buddha may not do so, and are, in conse- 
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uence, if we may believe Oaron, addicted to many malpractices. Siebold 
treated at length upon the intricate subject of Japanese worship, 
under the head of “ Nip-pon Pantheon.” That portion of his work con- 


tains figures and short descriptions of the principal deities, deified go- 
vernors, &c., temples, pri ranks and names of different sects, sacred 


monuments, Co Reeeate, and dresses belonging to the Sintos and Bud- 
dhist religion in Japan. 

“Diabolo ecclesiam Christi imitante !” exclaimed the courageous mis- 
sionary Francois Xavier on seeing how the practices of the Japanese re- 
sembled those of the Romanists in Europe. And as Huc and other mis- 
sionaries have remarked of Buddhism in China and Thibet, the celibacy 
of the priests, the use of sacraments and confession, fasting, pilgrimages, 
vows, the worship of relics and saints, purgatory, the worship of images, 
indeed all the practices of Buddhism, are so tinged with the colour of 
Romanism, that if the Asiatic religion did not date 600 years B.C., one 
would take it as a mere Oriental rendering of the Western form of super- 
stition. 

The daughters, real and adopted, of the priests of the mountains, a 

iar sect swelled by the ranks of the Japanese hetaira, compose an 
order of begging nuns, who appear to be alike a disgrace to the country 
and to any form of religion. Recent writers do not say so much upon 
these subjects, but old writers, like Caron and Kempfer, who were not 
so particular, describe the temples of some sects as the scene of many 
abominations. 

Yet that women in Japan enjoy real social importance is sufficiently 
attested by the fact of their haalieery admission even to the throne of 
the mikados. The Japanese have only one legitimate wife, although 
they may have several concubines. This wife is, strange to say, made 
responsible for her husband’s debts. But this is portion of a system of 
responsibility which is common to all Japanese social relations. Nowhere 
are women treated with greater respect or courtesy than in Japan, nor is 
their life anywhere surrounded by more means of gratification. The 
butterfly—emblem of inconstancy in Europe—plays an important part in 
the marriage ceremony in Japan. They are apparently closer entomo- 
logical observers than Europeans generally, and they have consecrated 
the butterfly because it terminates its existence “dans une union 
amoureuse.” Two girls enact the part, the one of the male butterfly, the 
other of the female butterfly, at all marriage ceremonies, the most im- 
portant part of which consists in the bride and bridegroom drinking to 
one another and changing cups. This establishes a permanent engage- 
ment in Japan, and our merchants and skippers must beware of exchang- 
ing ith the pretty maids who flutter in the tea-gardens. 

That the Japanese are the most intelligent and cultivated of all the 
Asiatic nations is generally admitted. Even the ladies read, and that a 
good deal too. Many of the officials and merchants can speak English 
and Dutch. They read European papers and periodicals. One of the 
nobles questioned Commodore Perry, to his great surprise, about Ericson’s 
caloric ship. They have their own system of astronomy and chronology, 
as also their almanacks. They appear, indeed, to have astonished some 
of the members of Lord Elgin’s mission not a little. “It is curious,” 
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writes one of these gentlemen, “that while some of their customs are 
what we would deem rather barbarous, and while they are ignorant of 
many common things—while they still rip themselves up, and shoe their 
horses with straw because ignorant of any other method—they have 
jumped to a knowledge of certain branches of science which it has taken 
nations in Europe hundreds of years to attain. At Nagasaki they can 
turn out of their yard an engine for a railway or steamer. Japanese 
captains and engineers command their men-of-war, of which three are 
steamers; they understand the electric telegraph; they make ther- 
mometers, and barometers, theodolites, and, I believe, aneroids. Their 
spy-glasses and microscopes are good, and very cheap. They have a 
large glass manufactory which turns out glass little inferior to our own. 
They oe a short line of railway somewhere in the interior, given by the 
Americans,”* 

So it will be in respect to defensive and offensive means. Hitherto, 
in pursuance of the system of seclusion, it has been forbidden to construct 
Jarge ships, so that the natives should not leave their coasts, but under a 
new system a new order of things will undoubtedly arise. So with their 
hundreds of thousands of armed men, as yet only in the military perfec- 
tion of the sixteenth century, they could not stand before an it seme 
European force ; but if once their country, or their laws or religion were 
attacked, they would soon learn to place their military system upon a par 
with that of those who should venture to outrage their nationality. The 
moral superiority would be on their side. They are brave even to con- 
tempt of life, most sensitive on the point of honour, and cruel and vindic- 
tive in their enmity. It would be a grievous error, then, in a political 
point of view—not to mention the immorality of such a course—for any 
nation, be they Russian, English, French, or American (and the latter 
have entertained the notion of a forcible occupation of one of the Japanese 
islands), to attempt to coerce so brave, so intelligent, and so patriotic a 
people. 

But if force is to be repudiated, equally so are any immediate and 
glaring attempts at intruding our habits and manners, our laws or reli- 
gion upon this antique race. Civilisation is a comparative term, and if 
we are in advance of Japan in some of the material arts, it is very ques- 
tionable if we are in advance of them in all the moral and social rela- 
tions. There are, as we have observed, some gory spots in their system, 
and if we wish really and sincerely to benefit them, and to confer upon 
them the blessings of Christianity, we must proceed cautiously. Captain 





* The names of the month have, like those of the French revolutionary calendar, 
a peculiar and interesting local significance. Thus the first month is called the 
friendly month, being that of the new year. The second is the month of change, 
winter clothes being then exchanged for summer garments. The third is the 
budding month; the fourth, the flowering month; the fifth, the transplanting 
month (in allusion to rice); the sixth is the dry month; the seventh, the month 
of letters; the eighth is the month of falling leaves; the ninth is the long month, 
or month of long nights; the tenth is the godless month; the eleventh, the month 
of hoar frosts; and the twelfth, the final or terminal month. The tenth month is 
so called because, according to some, the gods wait upon the mikado that month ; 
according to others, all the divinities leave their respective temples on a pilgrimage 
to Idzumo, in the north of Japan. 
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Whittingham judiciously remarks upon this delicate subject, that “ great 
caution and judgment should attend the deliberation of the question,” 
«¢ where missionaries should be sent.” The Americans have this advan- 


tage over us there, while they uphold the propagation of the Gospel they 


forbid all — disputes. The arrogance of mankind is nowhere 
shown 80 as in always wishing to force its own dogmas upon other 
people and other nations. Truth will always prevail, if quietly and 
peaceably allowed to have its own way. We have one system. Under 
it we have poverty, rudeness, and vulgarity among the lower classes, and 
drunkenness and immorality among all. We have seduction and adul- 
tery, and public prostitution ; we have theft, robbery, and murder. The 
Japanese have another system. Under it they have none of these—with 
rare exceptions—but they have a corrupt hierarchy, a legalised system of 
prostitution, and cruel and vindictive punishments. If the goodness of 
systems were to be judged of, then, by their working, it is manifest 
that European nations would have the worst of the comparison. But it 
is not thus that things are to be judged—it is by the intent; and therein 
Christianity so far surpasses all other religions that it is impossible not to 
feel what a delightful thing it would be to make the Japanese real 
Christians, if it were only to shame the nominal Christians of the 
West. 

An article in the treaty of Yeddo permits to British subjects the free 
exercise of their own religion, and sanctions the erection of churches and 
chapels at Hakodadi, Kanagawa, Nagasaki, Hiogo, and Ohasaka. But 
the treaty says nothing about proselytism. Nevertheless, meetings have 
been held, presided over by the Bishop of London, with the view of 
establishing Christian missions in Japan. These it is our duty, as mem- 
bers of a Christian church, to support, but it cannot be too strongly 


insisted upon that the greatest caution is necessary. It is not only that 
to the trae zeal of Christian missions in the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries Europe owed its long and unfortunate exclusion from the 
Japanese empire, but it is that the same zeal entailed the utter extermi- 
nation of both teachers and followers down to the first-born. A more 
horrible and terrible massacre, accompanied by greater atrocities, is not 
upon record. ‘Too much zeal may once more not only make us lose all 
the advantages gained by treaties, but may once more entail a similar sad 
catastrophe. 

Certain it is now that Europeans and Americans are soon to be 
brought in daily contact with the industrious population of this well-to- 
do country. Englishmen and Americans are to be located at Yeddo, as 
they were at Canton; our factories are to rise in very sight of the 
siogoun’s castle, and our steamers to delight the eyes of the fair ladies 
who frequent the tea-gardens stretched along the banks of the river on 
which the city is built. The result of our intercourse with these people 
must therefore depend very much on ourselves. We have the experiences 
of past years, and the testimony of past writers and recent visitors, 
to guide us in forming a just estimate of the Japanese character. They 
are, undoubtedly, a licentious people; that seems to be their greatest 
weakness and their gravest sin. But they are cleanly, sober, industrious, 
clever, skilful, quick to learn, ingenious, honest, and well and kindly 
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disposed. “Japan,” says one recent writer, “is not equalled by an 
country on the face of the globe, whilst, as if Hy Renate sem <r shen 
passing natural endowments, it is a by a race whose qualities are 
of the most amiable and winning description, and whose material pro- 
sperity has been so equalised as to ensure happiness and contentment to 
all classes.” With the exception then of progress in literature, and the 
arts and sciences, and the invaluable knowledge of our salvation through 
a merciful Redeemer, the Japanese are more civilised than the nations of 
Europe. As they do not possess the overweening conceit of the Chinese, 
it equally behoves other nations not to give themselves airs of superiori 
without well weighing how far they are justified in doing so. A full, 
comprehensive, and fair consideration of the subject might show that the 
right to self-congratulation and superciliousness was on the other side. 
Loyal and courageous, the Japanese will stand by their laws and defend 
their institutions, and they well know how to perfect themselves in the 
arts of war as well as those of peace. If we pursue towards them, then, 
a just and considerate line of conduct, the Japanese, there is every reason 
to believe, from what we can gather of their character, will more than 
respond to our efforts to promote the cause of trade and of free inter- 
course; they would, indeed, were it not for the absurd practice of exclu- 
siveness forced upon them by the traditions of the past, and upheld by a 
mistaken policy on the part of the rulers, receive Europeans open armed. 
But cr we in their sentiments, and warm in their friendships as th 
are, they will always resent anything like want of faith, breach of 
promises, or studied insult to their laws, habits, or religion. As enemies, 
they are, as was shown on the occasion of the terrible extirpation of 
Christianity, and as is still more shown in the carrying out of their own 
laws and modes of punishment, obstinate, cruel, and unrelenting. It will 
be the fault of European and American nations, then, if they are not 
prepared to deal fairly with people of such sensitive and honourable feel- 
ings, and if they do not treat with respect and consideration the moral 
and religious prejudices—if it is so pleased to term them—of a nation 
with such well-marked and distinct characteristics. 

The treaty signed at Yeddo on the 26th of August, 1858, stipulates, 
among other things, the reciprocal right of appointing diplomatic agents 
at Yeddo and London; that the ports of Hakodadi (previously with 
Simoda opened by Commodore Perry to the Americans), Kanagawa, and 
Nagasaki be opened to British subjects from July Ist, 1859; Nee-e-gata, 
or if that is unsuitable as a harbour, some other port on the west coast of 
Nip-pon, as also Hiogo, on January Ist, 1860. In all these places 
British subjects may reside, may lease ground, and purchase and erect 
buildings, and are not to be confined within walls and gates, but are to 
be allowed free ingress and egress. ‘Their excursions are to be limited 
within ten ri, or some twenty-five miles English. After January 1st, 
1862, British subjects may reside at Yeddo; and from January Ist, 
1863, at Ohasaka (Osaca), for purposes of trade only. 

The other stipulations of the treaty detail the relations both political 
and commercial in which the two nations shall stand to one another, and 
not one of the least important of these to some future traveller, navigator, 
or merchant, is that, if in error, he shall be punished by British laws and 
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justly whereas in China evryiin 

bamboo junk, is an imposture, in Japan the wealth of the 
country is real, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but that so 
curious and so intelligent a people will gradually learn to avail them- 
selves of any advantages‘which we may be ready to present them with 
in arts and manufactures. There is, however, little to be feared on this 
point—the spirit of enterprise of the British is what has made them what 
they are—and the interests of the manufacturers is as much concerned in 
Secon of Japan as that of the merchants and shipowners. The 

itish merchants are the last to open transactions in any country with- 
out adapting their enterprises to its necessities, and with the vast expe- 
rience which they already of the East, it is most unlikely that a 
peculiarly commercial race should be guilty of any egregious blunders in 
its senewed traffic with Japan. The account we have given of the pro- 
duce of the country will furnish some idea of its exports, experience of 
the past will tell of the nature of the imports; but this experience will 
also admit alike of great modifications and of an almost infinite develop- 
ment. It is in the nature of a luxurious civilisation to beget wants, and 
as far as possible to spare no expense in satisfying them. The Japanese 
in these respects, although restrained on some points, as in costume, by 
habits and tradition, are just as advanced as the English and French. It 
is not to be supposed that there is one comfort or one luxury which is 
coveted in these countries that will not be understood, appreciated, and 
coveted in Japan. The marvellous products of European industry have 
thus a new, and for a time an almost boundless market opened to them ; 
and all we hope is that we may win the perpetual good will and friend- 
ship of an amiable people in return for the material and moral advantages 
which the new connexion will no doubt proffer to them. 
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ASSIZE SUNDAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 

It was a bright afternoon in the early of March, a Saturday, and 
the bell of Riverton cathedral a out ots as the clock chimed 
the three-quarters past two. In the sitting-room of a small house, just 
outside the precincts of the cathedral, lay a lady on a uslatetealiine 
couch. A lace cap shaded her delicate features, and she had rich, 
loving brown eyes and damask cheeks. She had an affection of the 
spine, and required to lie there a great portion of her time. Her eyes 
were full of tears, but at the sound of a footstep she hastily dried them. 

A boy came in—her boy—slender, and tall for his age, which might 
be about sixteen. He was wonderfully like his mother: it was the same 
exquisite face ; the soft dark eyes, the bright complexion, and the pure 
features. 

“‘ Are you going, Henry ?” 

“The bell Fas be ns a 

He advanced to his mother to give her his farewell kiss; and then he 
noticed something strange in her face. ‘ Mamma, how hot you are! 
You look as if you had been crying !” 

“As I have, dear child. And it was very foolish of me, for crying 
will not alter things.” 

“ What is it ?” he hastily inquired. 

“Nothing new: only the old troubles over and over again. Your 
papa’s ill-health prevents him doing anything, and expenses go on just 
the same, and bills accumulate. Never mind, dear; you cannot mend 
matters ; so do not let them trouble you. There is a note somewhere 
for you to read: I think Lucy put it on the mantelpiece.” 

Henry looked, and saw a note, which he unfolded and began to read. 
Mrs. Arkell continued : 

“They want you to spend Monday with them, you see; and as it 
will be the judges’ holiday, you can get leave from college and do so. 
They——” 

She was interrupted by a cry of pain. “ Mamma! what does it 
mean ?” 

Mrs. Arkell started up and clasped her hands. “Oh, Henry, you 
have opened the wrong note! What has Lucy done ?” 

He had indeed seen a note not meant for him to see. <A threatening 
lawyer's letter, that if the “ 10/.” were not paid by that night, execution 
would be proceeded with on Monday. Henry Arkell turned sick. 

But he controlled his emotion, and spoke calmly. “ Does it mean a 
prison for papa?” 

“ Lucy must have left out the wrong note,” Mrs. Arkell continued, in 
deep distress. ‘ Henry, you ought not to have read it.” 

“It cannot be helped now, mamma. Does it mean a prison?” 

“ Perhaps it does, dear: I scarcely understand it myself. It means 
great distress and confusion.” 

He could hardly speak for consternation: the embarrassments of the 
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family—unavoidable, and, so to speak, honourable embarrassments—had, 
in a great measure, been kept from him. “ What will be done? Papa 
must borrow it from Mr. Arkell.” 

“IT do not think he will: your papa says he will not apply to him 
again. If you only knew how much, how often, we have to borrow 
from Mr. Arkell—kind, generous Mr. Arkell!—you would not wonder 
at your papa’s shrinking from it.” 

“ Ts it this that has made you worse lately, mamma ?” 

“‘ These things generally. But for Mr. Arkell we could not have got 
through the winter at all. Child,” she added, bursting into tears, “in 
= of my firmly-seated trust, these petty anxieties are wearing me out. 

very time a knock comes to the door, I shiver and tremble, lest it 
should be people come to ask for money which we cannot pay. Henry, 
you will be late.” 

“ Plenty of time, mamma. I timed myself one day, and ran from 
this to the cloister entrance in two minutes and a half. Are you being 

ed for much besides this ?”’ he continued, touching the letter. 

“‘ Not very much for anything else,” she replied. ‘ That is the worst: 
if that were settled, I think we might manage to stave off the rest till 
brighter days come round. If we can but retain our home !—several 
times it would have gone, but for Mr. Arkell.” 

“Oh, if I were but old enough to help!” he uttered, clasping his 
hands with an action of despair. 

““T was wrong to speak of this to you,” she sighed: “and I am 
wrong to give way, myself. It is not often that I do. How could 
Lucy have made the mistake? Cheer up, Harry,” she added, with a 
cheerful look : ‘ God never sent a burden, but He sent strength to bear 
it : and we have always, hitherto, been wonderfully helped. Henry, you 
will surely be late.” 

He slowly took his elbow from the mantelpiece, where it had been 
leanmg. ‘No. But if I were, it would be something new: it is not 
often they have to mark me late.” 

Henry Arkell kissed his mother, and walked out of the house in a 
dreamy mood, and with a slow step; not with the eager look and quick 
foot of a schoolboy, in dread of being marked late on the cathedral-roll. 
As he let the gate swing to, behind him, and turned towards the way 
which led to the back, or cloister-entrance, of the cathedral, a hand was 
Jaid upon his shoulder. 

Henry turned, and saw a young, tall, aristocratic man, looking down 
upon him. In spite of his mind’s trouble, his face shone with pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. St. John! Are you in Riverton ?” 

“Well, I think you have pretty good ocular demonstration of it. 
Harry, you have grown out of all knowledge : you will be as tall as my 
auky self, if you go on like this. How is Mrs. Arkell ?” 

** Not any better, thank you, sir. I am so very pleased to see you,” 
he continued: “but I cannot stop now. The bell has been going ten 
minutes.” 

‘In the choir still? Are you the senior boy ?” 

“Senior chorister, but not senior boy yet. Prattleton is senior. 
Jocelyn went to Oxford in January.” 

“ Harry, I must see your medal. I heard of your success.” 
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“ Oh, I'll fetch it out in a minute: it is only in the parlour,” 

He ran in, and came out with a medal of gold, hanging to a blue 
ribbon. Mr. St. John took it in his hand. 

“The dean displayed taste,” was his remark. “ Riverton cathedral 
on one side, and the inscription to you on the other.” 

“ My name had to be put in afterwards, you know, when it was found 
I had gained it.” 

“T am glad you did gain it, Harry,” said Mr. St. John, looking kindly 
at him. ‘There; put it up, and be off. I don’t want you to be marked 
late through me.” 

There was ‘not another minute to be lost, sc Henry slipped the medal 
into his jacket-pocket, and flew away. Mr. St. John, a gentleman of 
high birth, whose family lived near the cathedral, had once been a college 
boy himself. 

There was a bad practice prevailing in the college school, but only 
resorted to by the senior boys: it was that of pledging their goods and 
chattels. Watches, chains, silver pencil-cases, books, or anything else 
available, were taken to Rutterley, the pawnbroker’s, without scruple. 
Of course, this was not known to the masters. <A tale was told of Jones 
tertius having taken his surplice to Rutterley’s one Monday morning ; 
and, being unable to redeem it on the Saturday, he had lain in bed all 
day on the Sunday, and sent word to the head master that he had sprained 
his ankle. On the Monday, he limped into the school, apparently in 
excruciating pain, to the sympathy of the masters, and intense admira- 
tion of the senior boys. Henry Arkell had never been guilty of this 
practice, but he was asking himself, all college time, why he should not 
be, for once, and so relieve the pressure at home. He possessed a fine 
gold watch, the gift of a friend: it was worth, at his own calculation, 
twenty pounds, and he thought there could be no difficulty in pledging it 
for ten, “It is not an honourable thing, I know,” he reasoned with 
himself, “ but the boys do it every day for their own pleasures, and surely 
I may, to assist my father. I will do it: and nobody shall be any the 
wiser.” 

Service was over in less than an hour, and he left the cathedral, by 
the front entrance. Being Saturday afternoon, there was no school, 
The streets were crowded, for it was what is called in the local phraseo- 
logy “ Assize Saturday :” that is, the judges were expected in, to open 
court, preparatory to holding the assizes. ‘The high sheriff and his pro- 
cession had already gone out to meet the judges, and many gazers lingered 
in the streets, waiting for their return. Henry hastened through them, 
on his way to the pawnbroker’s. He was possessed of a sensitive, refined 
temperament; and, had he been going into the shop to steal, he could 
not have felt more shame. ‘The shop was partitioned off into compart- 
ments or boxes, so that one customer should not see another. If Henry 
Arkell could but have known his ill-luck ! In the box contiguous to the 
one he entered, stood Alfred Aultane, the boy next below him in the 
choir, who had stolen down with one of the family table-spoons, which 
he had just been protesting to the pawnbroker was his own, and he 
would have it out on Monday without fail, for his godfather the coun- 
sellor was coming in with the judges, and never failed to give him half 
a sovereign. But that disbelieving pawubroker obstinately persisted in 
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refusing to have ing to do with the for he knew the Aul- 
> and Me Al Alfred stood biting his saiiieie mortification. 

“ Will you lend me ten pounds on this?” asked Henry, coming in, 
and not suspecting that anybody was so near. 

“Ten pounds!’’ uttered Rutterley, after examining the watch. “ You 
college gentlemen have got a conscience! I could not give more than 
half. 


“That would be of no use: I must have ten. I shall be sure to re- 
deem it, Mr. Rutterley.” 

“‘T am not afraid of that. The college boys mostly redeem their 
pledges; I will say that for them. I will lend you six pounds upon it, 
not a farthing more. What can you be wanting with such a large 
sum ?” 

‘“‘ That is my business, if you please,” returned Henry, civilly. 

“Oh, of course. Six pounds: take it, or leave it.” 

A sudden temptation flashed across Henry’s mind. What if he pledged 
the gold medal? But for his having it in his pocket, the thought would 
not have occurred to him. “ But how can I,” he mentally argued, 
“the gift of the dean and chapter! But it is my own,’ temptation 
whispered again, “and surely this is a righteous cause. Yes: I will 
risk it : and if I can’t redeem it before, it must wait till I get my money 
from the choir.”” So he put the watch and the gold medal side by side 
on the counter, and received two tickets in exchange, and eight sove- 
reigns and four half-sovereigns. 

** Be sure keep it close, Mr. Rutterley,” he enjoined; “you see my 
name is on it, and there is no other medal like it in the town. I would 
not have it known, that I had done this, for a hundred times its worth.” 

“ All right,” answered Mr. Rutterley; “ things left with me are never 
seen.” But Alfred Aultane, from the next box, had contrived both to 
hear and see. 

Henry Arkell was speeding home, when he heard sounds behind him. 
“ Iss—iss—I say! Iss!” 

It was Aultane. ‘‘ What became of you that you were not at college 
this afternoon ?” demanded Henry, who, as senior chorister, had much 
authority over the nine choristers under him. 

“College be jiggered! I stopped out to see the show; and it isn’t 
come yet. If Wilberforce kicks up a row, I shall swear my mother kept 
me to make calls with her. I say, Arkell, you couldn’t do a fellow a 
service, could you ?”’ 

Henry was surprised at the civil friendly tone—never used by some 
of the boys tohim. “If I can I will,” said he. ‘ What is it?” 

Lend me ten bob, in gold. I must get it: it’s for something that 
ean’t wait. Ill pay you back next week. I know you must have as 
much about you.” 

“All the money I have about me is wanted for a specific purpose. I 
have not a sixpence that I can lend: if I had, you should be welcome 
to it.” 

‘Nasty mean wretch!” grunted Aultane, in his heart. ‘ Won’t I 
serve him out !”” 

The cathedral bells had been for some time ringing merrily, giving 
token that the procession had met the judges, and was nearing the city, 
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on its return. Aultane tore away, and met the advancing heralds, 
sounding their trumpets, who were followed by the javelin men, their 
fine horses two abreast, and restive from the snail’s pace to which they 
were condemned. After them came sundry officials in carriages, and 
then appeared the emblazoned equipage of the high sheriff, its four 
steeds, richly caparisoned, prancing and pawing. Both the judges sat in 
it, fully robed, with the sheriff, and his chaplain in his gown and bands. 
A plain carriage or two, and a crowd of horsemen followed; and thus 
their lordships were escorted to the guildhall, the sweet bells still ringing 
melodiously. Oh, poor creatures! those within the dark walls of the 
city and county prisons close by, conscious that those bells heralded in 
their doom, perhaps that of death. What a contrast it was! those hope- 
less men, in their gloomy cells; with the pomp and ceremony, the 
curveting horses, the decorated carriage, the array of liveried attendants 
bearing their glittering javelins, and the proud blast of the trumpets; all 
collected to welcome the two robed men, who were to judge them ! 


IT. 


Ir was Assize Sunday. A dense crowd collected early round the 
doors of the cathedral, and, as soon as they were opened, rushed in, and 
took possession of the edifice, leaving vacant only the pulpit and the 
locked-up seats. It was the custom for the bishop (if in Riverton), the 
dean and chapter, and the forty king’s scholars, to assemble just inside 
the front entrance and receive the judges, who were attended in state to 
the cathedral, like they had been attended into Riverton the previous 
evening, the escort being now augmented by the mayor and corporation, 
and an overflowing shoal of barristers. 

The ten choristers (who were also of the king’s scholars) were the 
first to take up their standing at the front entrance. They were soon 
followed by the rest of the king’s scholars, the surplices of the whole 
forty being primly starched for the occasion. They had laid in their 
customary supply of pins, for it was the boys’ pleasure, during the service 
on Assize Sunday, to stick pins into people’s backs, and pin women’s 
clothes together, the density of the mob permitting full scope to the de- 
lightful amusement, and preventing detection. 

The thirty king’s scholars bustled in from the cloisters two by two, 
crossed the body of the cathedral to the grand entrance, and placed 
themselves at the head of the choristers. Which was wrong: they 
ought to have gone below them. Henry Arkell who, as senior chorister, 
took precedence of all when in the cathedral (but not when out of it, and 
that was a somewhat curious rule), told Prattleton, the senior boy, to 
move down. Out of the cathedral, Arkell was under Prattleton, the 
latter, as senior boy, being head of all. 

Prattleton declined. ‘Then we must move up,” observed Henry. 
‘* Choristers.” 

He was understood: and the choristers moved above the king’s 
scholars. 

‘What do you mean by that?” demanded Prattleton. “ How dare 
you disobey me, Mr. Arkell ?” 

‘“ How dare you disobey me?” was Henry Arkell’s retort. “I am 
Jan.—vVOL. CXV. NO. CCCCLVH. D 
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senior here, and you know it.” It must be understood that this sort of 
clashing could only occur on occasions like the present: on ordinary 
Sundays and on saints’ days the choristers and king’s scholars did not 
come in contact in the cathedral. 

¢ T’ll let you know who’s senior,” said Prattleton. ‘ Choristers, move 
down ; you juniors, do you hear me? Move down, or ]’ll have you 
hoisted to-morrow.” 

“If Mr. Arkell tells us, please, sir,” responded a timid junior, who 
fancied Mr. Prattleton looked particularly at him. 

The choristers did not stir, and Prattleton was savage. “ King’s 
scholars, move up, and shove.” 

Some of the king’s scholars hesitated, especially those of the lower 
school. It was no light matter to disobey the senior chorister in the 
cathedral. Others moved up, and proceeded to “shove.” Henry Arkell 
calmly turned to one of his own juniors. 

“ Hardcastle, go into the vestry, and ask Wilberforce to step here. 
Should he have gone into college, fetch him out of the chanting-desk.” 

“ Remain where you are, Hardcastle,” foamed Prattleton. “I dare 
you to stir.” 

Hardcastle, a little chap of ten, was already off, but he turned round 
at the words. “Iam not under your orders, Mr. Prattleton, sir, when 
the senior quirester’s present.” 

A few minutes, and then the Reverend Mr. Wilberforce, in his surplice 
and hood, was seen advancing. Hardcastle had fetched him out of the 
chanting-desk. 

“ What’s all this ? what hubbub are you boys making? I'll flog you 
all to-morrow. Arkell, Prattleton, what’s the matter ?” 

“I thought it better to send for you, sir, than to have a disturbance 
here,” cried Henry Arkell. 

* A disturbance here! You had better not attempt it.” 

* Don’t the king’s scholars take precedence of the quiresters, sir?” 
demanded Prattleton. 

“No, they don’t,” returned the master. ‘If you have uot been years 
enough in the college to know the rules, Mr. Prattleton, you had better 
return to the bottom of the school, and learn them. Arkell, in this 
place you are head. King’s scholars, move down, and be quick over it : 
and I'll flog you all round,” concluded Mr. Wilberforce, “if you strike 
up a dispute in college again.” 

The master turned tail, and strode back as fast as his short legs would 
carry him: for the dean and chapter, marshalled by a verger and the 
bedesmen, were crossing the cathedral ; and a flourish of trumpets, out- 
side, told of the approach of the judges. It was the Reverend Mr. 
Wilberforce’s week for chanting, and he would hardly recover breath to 
begin. 

The choristers all grinned at the master’s decision, save Arkell aud 
Aultane: the latter, though second chorister, took part with Prattleton, 
because he hated Arkell: and asthe judges passed them in their flowing 
scarlet robes with the trains held up behind, and their imposing wigs, so 
terrible to look at, their bows were much more gracious than those of 

the king’s scholars. The additional mob, teeming in after the judges’ 
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procession, was unlimited, and a rare field had the boys and their pins 
that day. 

The bubbub and the bustle of the morning passed, and the cathedral 
bell was again tolling out for afternoon service. Save the dust, and 
there was plenty of that, no trace remained of the morning’s scene. The 
king’s scholars were already in their seats in the choir, and the ten 
choristers stood at the choir entrance, for they always waited there to go 
in with the dean and chapter. One of them, and it was Mr. Wilberforce’s 
own son, had made a mistake in the morning, in fastening his own surplice 
to a countrywoman’s purple stuff gown, instead of two gowns together ; 
and, when they came to part company, the surplice proved the weakest. 
The consequence was an enormous rent, and it had just taken the nine 
other choristers and three lay-clerks five minutes and seventeen pins, 
fished out of different pockets, to do it up in any way decent. Young 
Wilberforce, during the process, rehearsing a tale over in his mind, for 
home, about that horrid rusty nail that would stick out of the vestry 
door. 

The choristers stood, five on a side, and the dean and chapter would 
pass between them when they came in. They stood at an equidistance, 
one from the other, and it was high treason against the college rules for 
them to move an inch from their places. Arkell. headed one line, 
Aultane the other, the two facing each other. Suddenly a college boy, 
who was late, came flying from the cloisters and dashed into the choir, 
to crave the keys of the schoolroom from the senior boy, that he might 
procure his surplice. It was Lewis, junior ; so, against the rules, Prat- 
tleton condescended to give him the keys: almost any other boy he 
would have told to whistle for them, and marked him up for punishment 
as “absent.” Prattleton chose to patronise him, because he had recently 
struck up a violent friendship with Lewis, senior. Lewis came out again, 
full pelt, swinging the keys in his hand, rather vain of showing to the 
choristers that he had succeeded in obtaining them, just as two little old 
gentlemen were advancing from the front entrance. 

‘Hi, Lewis! stop a moment,” called out Aultane, in a loud whisper, 
as he crossed over and went behind Arkell. 

*‘ Return to your place, Aultane.” 

Mr. Aultane chose to be deaf. 

* Aultane, to your place,” repeated Henry Arkell. ‘‘ Do you see who 
are approaching P” 

Aultane looked round, in a fluster. But not a soul could he see, save 
a straggler or two, making their way to the side aisles, and two insignifi- 
cant little old men, arm-in-arm, close at hand, in rusty black clothes and 
brown wigs. Nobody to affect him, 

“T shall return when J please,” said he, commencing a whispered 
parley with Lewis. 

“‘ Return this instant, Aultane. I order you.” 

** You be——” 

The word was not “ blest,” but the reader is at liberty to substitute 
that. The little old men, to whom each chorister had bowed profoundly 
as they passed him, turned, and bent their severe yellow faces upon 
Aultane. Lewis, junior, crept away petrified ; and Aultane, with the red 
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flush of shame on his brow, slank back to his place. They were the 
learned judges. 

They positively were. But no wonder Aultane had failed to recognise 
them, for they bore no more resemblance to the fierce and fiery visions of 
the morning, than do two old-fashioned black crows to stately peacocks. 

“ What may your name be, sir?” inquired the yellower of the two. 
Aultane hung his head in an agony: he was wondering whether they 
could order him before them on the morrow and transport him. Wilber- 
force was in another agony, lest those four keen eyes should wander to 
his damaged surplice and the pins. Somebody else answered: “ Aultane, 
my lord.’ 

The judges passed on. Arkell would not look towards Aultane: he 
was too noble to add, even by a glance, to the confusion of a fallen 
enemy: but the other choristers were not so considerate, and Aultane 
burst into a flow of bad language. 

“ Be silent,” authoritatively interrupted Henry Arkell. ‘ One word 
more, and I will report you to the dean.” 

‘‘T shan’t be silent,” cried Aultane, in his passionate rage. ‘ There! 
Not for you.” Beside himself with anger, he crossed over, and raised his 
hand to strike Arkell. But one of the sextons, happening to come out 
of the choir, arrested Aultane, and whirled him back. 

‘Do you know where you are, sir ?” 

In another moment they were sugrounded. The dean’s wife and 
daughter had come up; and, following them, sneaked Lewis, junior, who 
was settling himself into his surplice. Mrs. Beauclere passed on, but 
Georgina stopped. She was uncommonly fond of chattering to the college 
boys. 
‘ You were quarrelling, young gentlemen! What is the grievance ?” 

“ That beggar threatened to report me to the dean,” cried Aultane, too 
angry to care what he said, or to whom he spoke. 

“Then I know you deserved it; as you often do,” rejoined Miss 
Beauclere ; “and I only wonder he has not reported you before. You 
should have me for your senior, Aultane.” 

“Tf he does go in and report me, please tell the dean to ask him where 
his gold medal is,’’ foamed Aultane. ‘ And to make him answer it.” 

** What do you mean P” she questioned. 

‘“‘ He knows. If the dean offered him a thousand half-crowns for his 


medal, he could not produce it.” ‘ 

: What does he mean?” repeated Miss Beauclerc, looking at Henry 
Arkell. 

He could not answer: he literally could not. Could he have dropped 
down without life at Georgina’s feet, it had been welcome, rather than 
that she should hear of an act, which, to his peculiarly refined tempera- 
ment, bore an aspect of such utter shame. His face flushed a vivid red, 
and then grew white as his surplice. 

“ He can’t tell you,” said Aultane; “that is, he won’t. He has put 
it into pawn.” 

“ And his watch too,” squeaked Lewis, from behind, who had heard a 
confused hint of the affair from Aultane. 

Henry Arkell raised his eyes for one deprecating moment to Miss 
Beauclere’s face, and she was struck with their look of patient anguish. 
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She cast an annihilating frown at Lewis, and, raising her finger, haughtily 
motioned Aultane to his place. “I believe nothing ill of you,” she 
whispered to Henry, as she passed on to the choir. 

The next to come in, was Mr. St. John. ‘“ What's thé matter?” he 
hurriedly said to Aultane, who had not a vestige of colour in his cheeks 
or lips. 

« Nothing, thank you, sir.” 

Mr. St. John went on, and Lewis skulked to his seat, in his wake. 
Lewis’s place was midway on the bench on the decani side, seven boys 
being above him and seven below him. 

The dean and canons came in, and the service began. While the after- 
noon psalms were being sung, Mr. Wilberforce pricked the roll, a parch- 
ment containing the names of the members of the cathedral, from the 
dean downwards, marking those who were present. Aultane left his place 
and took the roll to the dean, continuing his way to the organ-loft, to 
inquire what anthem had been put up. He brought word back to Arkell, 
“The Lord is very great and terrible. Beckwith.” Aultane would as 
soon have exchanged words with the yellow-faced little man sitting in the 
stall next the dean, as with Arkell, just then, but his duty was obligatory. 
He spoke sullenly, and crossed to his seat on the opposite side of the 
choir; and Arkell rose and reported the anthem to the lay-clerks behind 
him. Mr. Wilberforce was then reading the first lesson. 

Now, as it happened, there was only one bass at service that afternoon, 
he on the decani side, Mr. Smith, the other had not come; and the 
moment the words were out of Arkell’s mouth, “ The Lord is very great, 
Beckwith,” Mr. Smith flew into a temper. He had a first-rate voice, 
was a good singer, and being inordinately vain, liked to give himself 
airs. ‘*I have a horrid cold on the chest,” he remonstrated, “ and I 
can’t do justice to the solo; I shan’t attempt it. The organist knows 
I’m as hoarse as a raven, and yet he goes and puts up that anthem for to- 
da - 

t What is to be done?” whispered Henry. 

“T shall send and tell him I can’t do it. Hardcastle, go up to the 
organ-loft, and tell——-Or I wish you would oblige me by going your- 
self, Arkell: the juniors are always making mistakes. My compliments, 
and the anthem must be done without the bass solo, or he must put up 
another.” 

Henry Arkell, ever ready to oblige, left his stall, and, proceeding to 
the organ-loft, delivered the message. The organist was wroth: and 
but for those two little old gentlemen, whom he knew were present, he 
would have refused to change the anthem. 

“Where's Cliff this afternoon?” asked he, sharply, alluding to the 
other bass. 

“T don’t know,” replied Henry. ‘‘ He is not at service,” 

The organist took up one of the anthem books, with a jerk, and turned 
over its leaves. He came to the anthem, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth :” a solo for a treble voice. 

*‘ Are you prepared to do justice to this?” he demanded. 

“Yes, I believe I am,” replied Henry. “ But P 

“But me no buts,” interrupted the organist, who was always very 
short with the quiresters. ‘ ‘1 know that my Redeemer liveth. Pitt.’ ” 
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As Henry Arkell descended the stairs, Mr. Wilberforce was concluding 
the first lesson. So instead of giving notice of the change of anthem to 
Mr. Wilberforce and the singers on the cantori side, he left that till later, 
and made haste to his own stall, to be in time for the soli parts in the 
Cantate Domino, which was being sung that afternoon in place of the 
Magnificat. In passing the bench of king’s scholars, a foot was suddenly 
extended out before him, and he fell heavily over it, striking his head on 
a stone step. A sexton, a verger, and one or two of the senior boys, sur- 
rounded, lifted, and carried him out. 

The service proceeded; but his voice was missed in the Cantate: 
Aultane’s proved but a poor substitute. 

“7 wonder whether the anthem’s changed?” debated the bass to the 
contre tenor. 

‘‘ Um—no,” decided the latter. ‘ Arkell was coming straight to his 

lace. Had there been any change, he would have gone and told 
Wilberforce and the opposites. The organist is in a pet, and won’t 
alter it.” 

“ Then he’ll play the solo without my accompaniment,” retorted the 
bass, loftily. 

Henry Arkell was only stunned by the fall, and before the conclusion 
of the second lesson, he appeared in the choir, to the surprise of many. 
After giving the requisite notice of the change in the anthem to Mr. 
Wilberforce and Aultane, he entered his stall: but his face was white as 
the whitest marble. He sang, as usual, in the “ Deus misereatur.” 
And when the time for the anthem came, Mr. Wilberforce rose from his 
knees to give it out. ‘ The anthem is taken from the burial service.” 

The symphony was played, and then Henry Arkell’s voice rose, soft 
and clear, filling the old cathedral with its harmony, and the words fall- 
ing as distinctly on the ear as if they had been spoken. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh I shall see God: whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another.” The organist could not have told why he put 
up that particular anthem, but it was a remarkable coincidence, noticed 
> that it should have been a funeral one. 

But though Henry Arkell’s voice never faltered or trembled, his 
changing face spoke of bodily disease or mental emotion: one moment it 
was bright as a damask rose, the next of a transparent whiteness. Every 
eye was on him, wondering at the beauty of his voice, at the marvellous 
beauty of his countenance: some sympathised with his emotion ; some 
were wrapt in the solemn thoughts created by the words. When the 
solo was concluded, Henry, with an involuntary glance at the pew 
of Mrs. Beauclerc, fell against the back of his stall for support: he 
looked exhausted. Only for a moment, however, for the chorus com- 
menced. He joined in it; his voice rose above all the rest in its sweet- 
ness and power, but as the ending approached, and the voices ceased, and 
the last sound of the organ died upon the ear, his face bent forward, and 
rested without motion on the quiresters’ desk. 

“ Arkell, what are you up to?” whispered one of the lay-clerks, the 
tenor, from behind, as Mr. Wilberforce recommenced his chanting. 


No response, 
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“Nudge him, Wilberforce; he’s going to sleep. There’s the dean 
casting his eyes this way.” | 

Edwin Wilberforce did as he was desired, but Arkell never stirred. 

So Mr. Tenor leaned over and grasped him by the arm, and pulled 
him up with a sudden jerk. But he did not hold him, and the poor head 
fell forward again upon the desk. Henry Arkell had fainted. 

Some confusion ensued : for the four choristers below him had every 
one to come out of the stall before he could be got out. Mr. Wilberforce 
momentarily stopped chanting, and directed his angry spectacles towards 
the choristers, not understanding what caused the hubbub, and inwardly 
vowing to flog the whole five on the morrow. Mr. Smith, a strong man, 
came out of his stall, lifted the lifeless form in his arms, and carried it 
out to the side aisle, the head, like a dead weight, hanging down over his 
shoulder. All the eyes and all the glasses in the cathedral were bent on 
them, and the next to come out of his stall, by the prebends, and follow 
in the wake, was Mr. St. John, a flush of emotion on his pale face. 

The dean’s family, after service, met Mr. St. John in the cloisters. 
“Is he better?” asked Mrs. Beauclerc. ‘‘ What was the matter with him 
the second time ?” 

“ He fainted. But we soon brought him to, in the vestry. Young 
Wilberforce ran and got some water. They are walking home with him 
now.” 

“ What caused him to fall in the choir?” continued Mrs. Beauclerc. 
* Giddiness ?” 

“It was not like giddiness,” remarked Mr. St. John. “ It was as if 
he fell over something.” 

“So I thought,” interrupted Georgina. ‘ Why did you leave your 
seat to follow him ?” she continued, in a low tone, to Mr. St. John, falling 
behind her mother. 

“ It was a sudden impulse, I suppose. I was unpleasantly struck with 
his appearance as I went into college. He was looking ghastly.” 

“The quiresters had been quarrelling: Aultane’s fault, I am sure. 
He lifted his hand to strike Arkell. Aultane reproached him with 
having”—Georgina Beauclerc hesitated, with an amused look—*“ disposed 
of his prize medal.” 

‘« Disposed of his prize medal?” echoed Mr. St, John. 

“ Pawned it.” 

St. John uttered an exclamation. He remembered the tricks of the 
college boys, but he could not have believed this of his favourite, Henry 
Arkell. 

“ And his watch also, Lewis, junior, added,” continued Georgina. 
“They gave me the information in a spiteful glow of triumph. Henry 
did not deny it: he looked as if he could not. But I know he is the 
soul of honour, and if he has done anything of the sort, those beautiful 
companions, of his, have over-persuaded him ; possibly to lend the money 
to them.” 

‘‘ T’ll see into it,” cried Mr. St. John: and he forthwith hastened to 
Mr. Arkell’s. Henry was alone in his room, lying on the bed. “ After 
such a fall as yours, how could you be so imprudent as to come back to 
the choir, and take the anthem ?” he began. 
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“T felt equal to it,” replied Henry. “ The one, originally put up, could 
not be done.” 

“Then they should have put up a third, for me. The cathedral does 
not lack anthems, F hope. Show me where your head was struck.” 

Henry put his hand to his ear, then higher up, then to his temple. 
“It was somewhere here—all about here—I cannot tell the exact spot.” 

As he spoke, a tribe of college boys was heard to clatter in at the gate. 
H would have risen, but Mr. St. John laid his arm across him. 

“You are not going to those boys. I will send them off. Lie still 
and go to sleep, and dream of pleasant things.’’ 

“ Pleasant things!” echoed Henry Arkell, in a tone full of pain. Mr. 
St. John leaned over him. 

“Henry, I have never had a brother; but I have almost loved you as 
such. ‘Treat me as one now. What tale is it those demons of mischief 
have got hold of, about your watch and medal ?” 

With a sharp cry, Henry Arkell turned his face to the pillow, and lay 
there in distress. 

“ T suppose old Rutterley has got them. But that’s nothing ; it’s the 
fashion in the school: and I expect you had some urgent motive.” 

“Oh, Mr. St. John, I shall never overget this day’s shame: thev told 
Georgina Beauclerc! I would rather die this moment, here, as I lie, 
than see her face again.” 

His tone was a wail of anguish, and Mr. St. John’s heart ached for 
him: though he chose to appear to make light of the matter. 

“Told Georgina Beauclerc: what if they did? She is the very one to 
glory in such exploits. Had she Been the dean’s son, instead of his 
daughter, she would have been in Rutterley’s sanctum three times a 
= . Idon’t think she would stand at going, as it is, if she were 

ard up.” 

“ Ob, why did they tell her! I could not have acted so cruelly by 
them. If I could but go to some far-off desert, and never face her, or 
the school, again !” 

“If you could but work yourself into a brain fever, you had better say; 
for that’s what you are likely to do. As to falling in Georgina Beau- 
clere’s opinion, which you seem to estimate so highly (it’s more than I 
do), if you pledged all you possess in a lump, and yourself into the 
ys sme? she would only think the better of you. Now I tell you so, for 

now it.” 

“TI could not help it; I could not, indeed. Money is so badly wanted 
at home ; and mamma said the daily worry was wearing her out. I saw 
a letter, pressing papa for ten pounds, to be paid before to-morrow, or 
else———” He stopped in confusion, having said more than he meant: 
and St. John took up the discourse in a careless tone. 

‘Money is wanted badly everywhere. I have done worse than you, 

, for I am pawning my estate, piecemeal, to the Jews. Mind ! 
that’s a true confession, and has never been given to another soul : it 
must lie between us.” 

“It was yesterday afternoon when college was over,” groaned Henry. 
“T only thought of giving Rutterley my watch: I thought he would be 
sure to let me have ten pounds upon it. But he would not ; only six: 
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and I had the medal in my pocket; I had been showing it to you. I 
never did such a thing in all my life before.” 

“That is more than your companions could say. How did it get to 
their knowledge ?” 

* T cannot think.” 

“ Where’s the the exchange ?”’ 

“ The what?” asked Henry. 

“‘ How dull you are!” cried Mr. St. John. “I am trying to be genteel, 
aud you won't let me. The ticket. Let me see it.” 

“They are in my jacket-pocket. Two.” He languidly reached forth 
the pieces, and Mr. St. John slipped them into his own. 

“¢ Why do you do that, sir ?” 

“ To study them at leisure. What's the matter ?” 

“ My head is beginning to ache ?” 

‘No wonder, with all this talking. I’m off. Good-by. Get to sleep 
as fast as you can.” 

The boys were in the garden and round the gate still, when» he went 
down. 


‘Oh, if you please, sir, is he half killed? Edwin Wilberforce says 





80. 
‘‘ No, he is not half killed,” responded Mr. St. John. ‘ But he wants 
quiet, and you must disperse, that he may have it.” 

‘‘ My brother, the senior boy, says he must have fallen down from 
vexation, because his tricks came out,’’ cried Prattleton, junior. 

Mr. St. John ran his eyes over the assemblage. ‘“ What tricks ?” 

“He has been pawning the gold medal, Mr. St. John,” cried 
Cookesley, the second senior of the school. ‘ Aultane has told the 
dean: Bright Vaughan heard him.” 

‘¢ Oh, he has told the dean, has he ?” 

“The dean was going into the deanery, sir, and Miss Beauclere was 
standing at the door, waiting for him,” explained Vaughan to Mr. 
St. John. ‘ Something she said to Aultane put him in a passion, and 
he took and told the dean. It was his temper made him do it, sir.” 

“ Such a disgrace, you know, Mr. St. John, to take the dean’s medal 
there,” rejoined Cookesley. ‘ Anything else wouldn’t have signified.” 

« Oh, n rather meritorious, no doubt,” returned Mr. St. John. 
“ Boys.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You know I was one of yourselves once, and I can make allowance 
for you in all ways. But when I was in the school, our motto was, Fair 
play, and no sneaking.” 

“ It’s our motto still, sir,” cried the flattered boys. 

“It does not appear to be. We would rather, any one of us, have 
"wane ourselves off that tower,” pointing to it with his hand, “than 
1ave gone sneaking to the dean with a private complaint.” 

“ And so we would still, sir, in cool blood,” eri wearer» “ Aul- 
tane must have been out of his mind with passion when he did it.” 

*“* How does Aultane know that Arkell’s medal is in pawn?” 
“‘ He does not say how. He says he'll pledge his word to it.” 
“ Then listen to me, boys: my word will, I believe, go as far with you 
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as Aultane’s. Yesterday afternoon I met Henry Arkell at this very 

T asked him to let me see his medal, and he fetched it out of the 
agen on He is in bed now, but perhaps if you ask him to- 
morrow, he will be able to show it to you. At any rate, do not condemn 
him, until you are sure there’s a just reason. Fair play’ s a jewel, boys : 
fair play for ever.’ 

The boys were breaking into a cheer for Fair play and Mr. St. John ; 
but the latter put up his hand. 

“I thought it was Sunday. Is that the way you keep Sunday in 
Riverton ? quietly. ” 

“Poor lad! Ill clear him,” muttered Mr. St. John, as he went 
towards his home. “I see how it was: he made a noble sacrifice to 
relieve his father. As to Aultane, I don’t understand how he could have 
fathomed it, unless he was in the pawn-shop himself. He is a mean- - 
spirited coward. To tell the dean !” 

Indeed, the incautious revelation of Mr. Aultane was already exciting 
some disagreeable consternation amongst the seniors; and that gentle- 
man, himself, already wished his passionate tongue bitten out, for having 
made it. 

The following morning early the school flocked up, in a body, to the 
judges’ lodgings, to beg what was called the judges’ holiday. The 
custom was, for the judges to send one of their cards out, and their com- 
pliments to the head master, asking him to grant it: and the boys’ 
custom was, as they tore back again, bearing the card in triumph, to 
raise the whole street with their cheers and _ aad of “ Holiday! holi- 
day !” causing not a few alarmed sleepers to dart out of bed and throw 
up the windows, in dread belief that the town was on fire. But there 
was no such luck on this morning: the judges, imstead of the card and 
the re uest, sent out a severe message—that from what they had heard 

veatialion in the cathedral, the school appeared to merit punishment, 
rather than holiday. So the boys went back, dreadfully chapfallen, kick- 
ing as much mud as they could over their trousers and boots, for it had 
rained in the night, aud ready to bufiet Aultane as the source of the 
calamity; while the lie-a- bed-late folks slumbered on in peace. 

That same morning, before nine, Mr. St. John was by Henry Arkell’s 
bedside. ‘ Well, how’s the head ?” 

“ Tt feels li ght—or heavy; I hardly know which. It does not feel as 
it ought. I shall get up presently.” 

“ Allright. Put on this when you do,” said Mr. St. John, producing 
the watch. “And put up this in your treasure place, wherever that may 
be,” he added, laying the gold medal beside it. 

“Oh, Mr. St. John! You have—— 

«I shall have some sport to-day. 1 have wormed it out of Rutterley : 
and he tells me who was down there, and on what errand. Ah ha, Mr. 
Aultane! so you peached to the dean : wait till your turn comes.” 

“J enicibeiniies told you anything.” - 

« He knew me: and the name of St. John bears weight in Riverton,” 
smiled he who owned it. ‘“ Harry, of course you will not go to school 
to-day.” 

“It as the judges’ holiday.” 
“ The judges have refused it, and the boys have sneaked back like so 
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many dogs with their tails scorched. I am not at the bottom of that 
mischief yet: something’s wrong. Don’t attempt to go to school, 
Harry, or to college either. Good-by. Oh—should I drop you a line 
or a message, asking you to send me the medal to-day, you will do so.” 

Henry looked surprised. He caught Mr. St. John’s arm as he was 
departing. ‘How can lever thank you? I donot know when I shall 
be able to repay you the ten pounds: not until——” 

“ You never will,” interrupted Mr. St. John. “I should not take it 
if you were rolling in gold. Ihave done this for my own pleasure, and 
I will not be cheated out of it.” 

At eleven o’clock, immediately after morning service, Mr. Wilber- 
force and the nine choristers having re-entered the schoolroom, the dean 
and Mr, St. John walked into it. The master pushed his spectacles to 
the top of his brow, and rose in astonishment. 

“ Have the goodness to call up Aultane,” said the dean, as he ad- 
vanced to the master’s desk. 

“ Senior, or junior, Mr. Dean ?” 

“ The chorister.” 

“ Aultane, senior, walk up,” cried the master. And Aultane, senior, 
walked up, wishing himself and his tongue, and the dean, and all the 
rest of the world, especially those within sight and hearing, were safely 
boxed up in the coffins in the cathedral crypt. 

‘Now, Aultane,” began the dean, “you preferred a charge to me 
yesterday against your senior chorister: that he had been pledging his 
gold medal at Rutterley’s. Have the goodness to substantiate it.” 

“ Oh, my heart alive, I wish he’d drop through the floor,” groaned 
Aultane to himself. “ What will become of me? What a jackass I 
was !” 

“ T did not enter into the matter then,” proceeded the dean, for Aul- 
tane remained silent. ‘* You had no business to make the complaint to 
me ona Sunday. What grounds have you for your charge ?” 

Aultane turned red and white, and green and yellow. The dean eyed 
him closely. ‘ What proof have you ?” 

‘* T have no proof,” faltered Aultane. 

“No proof! Did you make the charge to me, knowing it was false ?” 

“‘No, sir. He has pledged his medal.” 

“ Tell me how you know it. Mr. St. John knows he had it in his own 
house on Saturday.” 

Aultane shuffled first on one foot, then on the other; and the dean, 
failing explanation from him, appealed to the school, but all disclaimed 
cognisance of the matter. ‘‘ If you behave in this extraordinary way, you 
will compel me to conclude that you have made the charge to prejudice me 
against Arkell; who, I hear, had a serious charge to prefer against you 
for ill-behaviour in college,” continued the dean to Aultane. 

“‘ If you will send to the place, you will find his medal is there, sir,”’ 
sullenly replied Aultane. 

“ The shortest plan would be to send to Arkell’s, and request him to 
despatch his medal here,” interposed Mr. St. John. 

The dean approved of this, and Cookesley and Vaughan were de- 
spatched on the errand. Henry was out, but Mrs. Arkell looked in the 
place where the medal was kept, found it, and sent it by them. 
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‘“‘ Now, what do you mean by your conduct?” sternly asked the dean 
of Aultane. 

“I know he pledged it on Saturday, if he has got it out to-day,” 
persisted the discomfited Aultane, who was in a terrible state, between 
“oe prove his charge true, and the fear of compromising himself. 

“I know Henry Arkell could not be guilty of a despicable action,” 
spoke up Mr. St. John; “and hearing of this charge, I went to Rutterley’s 
to ask him a few questions. He informed me there was a college boy 
at his place on Saturday, endeavouring to pledge a table-spoon, but he 
knew the crest, and would not take it in—not wishing, he said, to encou- 
rage boys to rob their parents. Perhaps Aultane can tell the dean who 
that was.” 

There was a dead silence in the school, and the look of amazement on 
the head master’s face, was only matched by the confusion of Aultane’s. 
The dean, a kind-hearted man, would not examine further. 

“I do not press the matter, until I hear the complaint of the senior 
chorister against Aultane” said he aloud to Mr. Wilberforce. ‘ But a 
few extra tasks, by way of present punishment, will do him no harm.” 

“ T’ll give them to him, Mr. Dean,” heartily responded the master, 
whose ears had been so scandalised by the mysterious allusions to Rutter- 
ley’s, that he would have liked to treat the whole school to “ tasks” and 
to something else, all round. The dean and Mr. St. John left the room, 
the former carrying the gold medal. 

“ You see what a Tom-fool you have made of yourself!” grumbled 
Prattleton, senior, to Aultane, as the latter returned to his desk, laden 
2 work. ‘ That’s all the good you have got by splitting to the 

ean.” 











THE “AUREA CARMINA.” 


BY “A LITTERATEUR.”’ 


AmoneG those ‘“‘tentamina classica” which men, who will dabble in 
the classics after school days, are so apt to take up with furor, and lay 
down in fatigue, I once grappled with the “ Symbola” and “ Aurea 
Carmina” of Pythagoras. I was not at the time aware of the reams 
and tomes already sunk in the insane project of elucidating them, when 
something in one of these terse and pointed dicta so attracted me, that I 
never rested until I had gotten Iamblicus, and Hierocles, and Dacier, and 
Marcilius, with other commentators of less note, ranged on my study- 
table, and then I sat me down in hot haste to the following modest feat : 
first, to render these ancient Greek enigmas into as pithy and enigmatic 
English ; and secondly, after extracting the essence of the varied and 
conflicting gruesses of commentators at the meaning of the oracular 
utterances of an uncounted antiquity, to give my own judgment as to 
the true sense with all that authority which shallow scholarship and a 
young man’s modest assurance combined could impart. 
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My better genius saved me from becoming the “ Boyle of some modern 
Bentley,” and I drew back from my attempt to open the knotty oak 
trunk of the Samian Sage’s meaning before I met the fate of Milo, 
“ wedged in the timber that he failed to rend.”* -Yet I owed this esca 
less to good sense than to good fortune and fickleness of purpose. The 
“‘Symbols” are not many—the ‘ Aurea Carmina” not numerous; but I 
had no sooner i, into the wood of Commentary, which had grown 
up around them, I discovered that I was much more likely to lose, 
than to make, way in my work. My own deductions from primd facie 
meanings, which seemed to me to lie on the surface of the Symbols, I dis- 
covered to be so utterly unworthy the notice of the profound annotators 
who had preceded me, that some of them I did not find even named among 
varieties of opinions which were quoted only to be quoited away as inad- 
missible. Where I thought I saw glimpses of meaning as I read at first, 
I found even these disappearing in the palpable obscure of overshadow- 
ing scholia ; in short, finding that (as Rasselas with his sage) the fur- 
ther I went the less I comprehended, I at last relinquished my whole 
undertaking in despair, and, among other day-dreams of youth, my pro- 
jected neat diamond edition of “ Pythagoras made Easy” has long since 
found its shelf in that repository of abortions revealed to us in the 
imagery of the poet— 


The Aurea Carmina. 


that lunar sphere 
Which holds things lost on earth all treasured there. 


Upon recollection, I think the first distaste to my undertaking began 
when I became aware of one of “those mixt reports no man on earth 
may clear”’—as to the paternity of the ‘Golden Verses.’”’ I had already 





* The reader familiar with the great Phalaris controversy of a former age will 
remember the two infelicitous hits aimed by Young Boyle and his backers at his 
great antagonist, which recoiled on themselves with such crushing force of ridi- 
cule after Richard Bentley had put in his final knock-down blow to the small 
wits who had teased him to the putting forth of his giant strength. 

ALEXANDER Pore, while the contest was yet young, was so rash as to antici- 
pate Young Boyle’s triumph in the foliowing impertinent stanza, easily adapted 
by a slight transposition to celebrate the success of his conqueror: 


“‘So diamonds owe their lustre to a foil, 
And to a Bentley thus we owe a Boyle!” 


In the same spirit Young Boyle himself (a scholar among lords, but only a lord 
among scholars), when he advanced to the feeble attack which issued in his final 
overthrow, selected as the boastful motto for his title-page, 


“Of Milo mark the end, 
Caught in the timber that he failed to rend ;” 


the vainglorious combatant and his adulators were alike unconscious how very 
soon it might be written of both taunts: 


“ Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 


Often has the literary world thanked the Oxford pertness which drew forth the 
foremost scholar of his day into the finest piece of critical castigation the world 
ever saw, and said: 


“ As diamonds owe their lustre to a foil, 
Tis thus we owe a Bentley to a Boyle ;” 
and the said Boyle, if not exactly a fly in amber, will stand, while literature lasts, 


o stripling of his own illustration, held in the giant gripe of Bentley’s scholar- 
ship. 
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44 
completed, with much labour, my version, when I found it whispered that 
this “ honourable dittee” (as Romaunt of the Rose styles it) was 
not “ Peter Gower’s’—alas Pythagoras’s—offspring at all; that it 
could not with any certainty be affliated even upon his disciples, whether 
Lysides or Philolaus ; that, in short, no one knew “ whose.child it was,” 
and that, as one author* pithily says, “if the ‘Golden Verses’ be 
not has not left any remains behind him.” At 
this discovery, I felt something of the disgust which we may sup- 
pose a toady to experience, who, intending to pay court to some great 
ighbour by overwhelming his young heir with cakes and kisses, 
finds out that all this sweetness has been wasted upon some “ nullius 
filius”—some parish foundling—in whose lineaments the caresser fondly 
imagined that the impress of true aristocracy lay patent. The truth is, 
I liked the “‘ Aurea Carmina” very much. I thought I could trace in 
them “sparkles of a better hope,” ‘ disjecta membra” of those true 
morals which are eternal and of God, and some surprising anticipatory 
glimpses of those better things which God, “ speaking by his Son,” has 
in these latter days made known to us in a plan “ ordered in all things 
and sure.” The only English version of the “ Golden Verses” which I 
ever saw, namely, Nicholas Rowe’s, I utterly eschewed. Rowe had 
beaten the solid bullion of a seventy-lined original into a wordy if not 
washy paraphrase of one hundred and eighty-one verses ; and I felt quite 
proud of my feat, when I had contrived to condense the terse Greek text 
within the compass of little more than eighty lines English. 

But when it was insinuated that I had been bestowing my labour 
upon a text of doubtful origin, more probably the offspring of some 
sophist—of an age when sophist meant humbug rather than wise man— 
than of “him of the golden thigh,” the countryman of Juno, the eom- 
panion of the Sybil, the discoverer of “ the music of the spheres”—I con- 
fess I felt my enthusiasm oozing, like Bob Acres’s courage, from the 
top of my pen ; thenceforward my task became toil ; difficulties, unfelt 
before, fatigued me now; I no longer worked “ con amore,” and pre- 
sently the ‘ Pythagoras papers” disappeared from my study-table, as 
*‘burked innocents”’ are said to do from the table of “ another place” at 
the close of a parliamentary session. 

I don’t know that I ever looked at or for these papers since, until the 
last New Monthly showed me that Pythagoras was still thought ‘ Note- 
worthy” by a writer of intelligence, and that his title to the ‘‘ Golden 
Verses” was not so entirely disproved that they might not still he sup- 
posed to convey the utteranees of his wisdom, if not at first at least at 
second hand; whereupon I determined to look up my notes of this 
“ancient ;”” and, giving him the “benefit of the doubt” as to the 
“Golden Verses” being his, to submit them in an English dress to the 
public, not being aware that they have ever appeared before in similar 
guise, or disguise, save in the wordy paraphrase before alluded to. 

Mr. Rowe, in a brief introduction, confesses his misgiving that he has 
been ranging “somewhat at large” in his version, but excuses himself 
upon the impossibility of giving within smaller compass “any kind of 
turn in English poetry to so dry a subject.” I had before met with 





* Kett: “ Elements of General Knowledge.” 
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similar assertions of the dryness and infusibility of classic themes pleaded 
in excuse for prosaic or diffuse renderings, which, nevertheless, others 
more painstaking, or better masters of the flexibilities of the English lan- 

were able to condense poetically, and, in defiance of Mr. Rowe's 
“ impossible,” I have, with no material sacrifice of sense that I am 
aware of, succeeded in bringing my version within bounds: whether I 
have done so at the expense of “drying out” the poetic character, the 
reader must decide : 


THE GOLDEN VERSES. 


The immortal gods with ordered rites* adore ; 
With reverence observe thine oath when swore ; 
Honour with obsequies departed worth, 
Respecting god-like spirits passed from earth ; 
To parents and near kindred all extend 

Due duty; by his virtues choose thy friend, 
And never for slight cause that friend repel 
Who practically proves he loves thee well— 
Much as you may, for may oft waits on must,t 
Learn how to conquer each besetting lust, 
Sloth, wrath, and luxury, unchaste desires— 
To strive with these thy self-respect} requires. 
Justice should regulate thought, word, and deed ; 
To every act, though slight, give constant heed ; 
And learn betimes, since all are doomed to die, 
To see unmoved thy wealth flow in, or fly.§ 
Take uncomplaining, too, what share of ill 

The gods appoint, with calm enduring will ; 





* “ Ordered rites,” Dacier’s rendering of this has in it something ludicrously pro- 
saic—* honorez les Dieux comme ils sont etablis et ordonnez par la Loy.” Among the 
other mysteries attached to Pythagoras, we must, I believe, reckon the question 
to “what Established Church he belonged?” Dacier was a man of the old ré- 
gime, but his idea of establishing the gods by law belongs to that after era of France 
when its enlightened legislators voted the Supreme Being out of existence and into 
it again by an “ ordonnance” of the one and indivisible Republic. Rowe, I incline 
to think, renders this well as a direction to every man to worship God according 
to conscience, but I stand more to the letter of the text—( ws von diaxevra). 

+ The form of this line is suggested by Shakspeare’s “Jetting I dare not wait 
upon I would,” the sense is generally agreed on by all commentators, and is 
pithily expressed thus, “facultas vicina est necessitati—hoc est non semper potes quod 
vis;” but I venture to connect this axiom not with the foregoing, but subsequent 
clause, rather with the habitual subduing of “ the sins that do beset us,” than with 
the single exertion of forgiving a friend his slight offences. I perceive that Rowe 
renders this passage in the sense of “ necessity being the mother of invention !” 
but nothing in the context, either before or after, seems to warrant, much less re- 
quire, such an exposition. 

t Here the stoic pride of humanity endeavours to hide the lack of that motive 
which the Christian finds in his obligation to the “ Lord who bought him with a 
price.” 

§ We sometimes admire as original thoughts of the ancients which are but 
borrowed from those of “the old time before them;”’ how much and how often 
has the Horatian philosophy been admired, when he sings, 


‘“‘Laudo manentem (fortunam) si celeres quatit 
Pennas—resigno que dedit.” 


Here we have the same sentiment expressed with a far higher reference to the 
fact that “ it is appointed for all men once to die,” 
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Yet, as not often men thus are tried,* 
Mend as you se all must bide. 
Since men for or ill will lightly speak, 
Let not their babble thy fixt purpose break ; 
Nor should a false report thy peace molest, 
Who lives a lie down contradicts it best.t 
Heed well this counsel, given thy steps to guide: 
Though force or guile would turn thy course aside, ; 
By profitablet words and deeds abide ; 
A well-considered plan averts the blame 
Waiting on foolish acts, and baffled aim 
Saves from remorse and self-accusing shame. 
Be naught in ignorance or rashness done, 
So shall life’s current calmest, happiest run. 

The Body, servant of the Soul, claims care, 
Plain food and exercise its strength repair ; 

These in due measure use, not more, nor less 
Than in refreshing tires not by excess. 

Wouldst thou ‘scape envy, thou must never use 
That coarse display the ill-taught vulgar choose ; 
But in expense observe that happy mean§ 

In which nor show nor sordidness is seen. 

What you propose to do weigh well in thought, 
Lest rashness rouse malevolence in aught. 

Never should slumber close thy wearied eyes, 

Till the day’s deeds arrayed before thee rise ; 

As each in order passes, recollect 

What has been done—what ill-done—each neglect ; 
And then, as judging conscience gives the sign, || 
For sin, remorse—for virtue, joy be thine. 





* Here the author of the “Golden Verses” reasons rather after the manner of 
men than of God. A higher philosophy than his, even that which men learn by 
‘going into the sanctuary of God,” instructs us that it is the wicked and not the 
good who escape being “ plagued like other men.”—Psalm Ixxiii. 5. 

t ‘Non magna loquimur sed vivimus,” was the answer of the early Christians 
to the “railing accusations” of the heathen ; it is to be wished that latter-day 
Christians would so answer a railing world in fuller measure than they do. 

¢ A superficial view of the original here (or: woi BeArepoy eottv) might induce 
a supposition that it might be best translated by “every one for himself and 
God for us all;” that axiom of selfishness which we hear so often when a 
churlish traveller helps himself to the best bit at supper, the best seat at the 
fire, sending shivering modesty or diffidence to the “windward side of the 
coach,” the crag-end of the joint, or “the cold corner of the room.” But this 

is, we believe, a growth of civilisation, and that the meaning of our author 
will be better found in a study of what the profound Bishop Butler had in view 
when he wrote his profound sermons on the “ Art of living according to Human 
Nature;” that is, human nature not debased and disorganised by sin, but human 
nature as it came from the mint of God, stamped with his image, with all its com- 
pounds in their due subordination and relation toeach other; in this sense the pre- 
cept, “do what profits you most,” would be a rule of universal well-doing. 

§ Horace a plagiarist again! He evidently borrows his “ Aurea Mediocritas” 
from these “Golden Verses :” 


“ Auream quisque mediocritatem 
Diligit—tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti—caret invidenda 

Sobrius aula.” 


|| It seems to me impossible to find a better illustration than this of the 
apostle’s assertion of the nature of heathen responsibility, when he speaks of 
these being a “law to themselves,” “their conscience bearing witness, and their 
thoughts accusing or else excusing one another.”—Rom. ii. 15. 
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Each day this scrutiny of self renew ; 

So treading virtue’s path, you'll love it too. 

This | adjure thee to, by Him who still 

From out his fulness s hens human will, 
Whose name ineffable* mocks human skill— 

This for the past: but as each day demands 

Its daily duties, strengthen still thine hands 

By prayer-sought help from Heav’n, for in such might 
Dark things grow clear, and weighty troubles light ; 
We trace the links uniting God and man, 

The laws and limits of His wondrous plan 

No soul e’er sought in prayer, and sought in vain, 
Nor learn’d to hope for what it can’t obtain. 
Here, too, lies patent to the praying mind, 

The self-caused evils of the human Lind ; 

How few to mercies near at hand awake! 

Few wait God’s time an end of ills to make. 

In whirling course each soul augments its woe, 
Hast’ning the depths of wretchedness to know ; 
Urged by a connatey fiend, man will not see 

That flight from such a foe is victory. 

Would God to each his destined course reveal, 
How many an ill of life such sight would heal! 

It may not be. Yet, courage !—use the spark 

Of light divine within, and thou mayest mark 
Those holy truths,-which, to the patient sage, 
Nature uncovers still from age to age. 

Imbued with these, my rules thou soon wilt learn, 
And from thy healthful soul much evil turn. 

Last, and once more, by rule thy food restrain— 
Excess the body clogs, obscures the brain— 

And when on choice of food thou wouldst decide, 
Let reason, and not appetite, be guide. 

So, when the toils and pains of earth are o’er, 
Thy spirit to its parent source shall soar, 5 
And, changeless as a god, know death no more. 4 





* At this point a very little literary labour in the Cabala and Hieroclean Com- 
mentary would easily produce a league-long Scholium, upon the “ Nomen Tetra- 
grammaton,” the “ Sephiroth,” the “ Azaluth,” the Pythagorean Mystery of Numbers, 
and other esoteric matters, of a profundity so deep as to deserve the answer of the 
old Scoth dame to the inquiry “ whether she understood a most mystic and 
elaborate sermon ?”—*“ J/e! Wad I hae the presoomption ?” As my object is to 
have my notes rather read than wondered at, I leave these deep things to 
others, merely observing that, as far as I can peer into the mystery, if the 
terpaxrus Of Pythagoras and the “ Zetragramma” of the Cabalists had any- 
thing more than a mere verbal and vocal affinity to each other, “there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

tT This reference to a “ connate and constant conflict” ( ouphuros cvvomados eps ) 
is very remarkable. Would not one suppose the doctrine of “all men conceived 
and born in sin” to be familiar to the author? though, probably, it is but 
another of the many cases in which men who “know not the Scriptures or the 
power of God” prophesy unwittingly, and, as it were, in despite of themselves. 

t ‘ Qv ecroper.” ‘This reference to foregone directions as to food, which are 
not found in the “Golden Verses” themselves, but which we know to be in the 
Pythagorean Symbols, seems to me to be a confirmation of the authenticity of 
this composition, unlikely to occur to a forger. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NaTHANIEL. 


. ..» And make them men of note’ (do you note, men ?)—Zeve’s Labour's Lost, 
Act ITI. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 

Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 


D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that. he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth,.and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these 'to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XV.—Txsomas Petruam, Duke or NEWCASTLE. 


Tue little wisdom that need go to make up a great Minister—great, 
that is to say, ex officio, and as the official world counts greatness— 
seems to have been memorably instanced in the case of that Duke of 
Newcastle, First Lord of the Treasury, at whom we have all laughed, as 
he figures in the pages.of Smollett the novelist, and Walpole the letter- 
writer, and Macaulay the essayist. Oxenstiern’s saying to the point, 
met with a startling illustration in his Grace, if we accept him as his- 
torians and memoir-writers, chroniclers and caricaturists, agree in pre- 
senting him. 

This agreement is strikingly observable, as Lord Macaulay has shown, 
in the portraiture of the Duke to be seen in two such different writers 
and men as Horace Walpole and Tobias Smollett—differing in their 
tastes and opinions as much as two human beings could differ—keeping 
quite different society, for the one played at cards with countesses and 
corresponded with ambassadors, while the other passed his life surrounded 
by printers’ devils and famished scribblers: yet Walpole’s Duke and 
Smollett’s Duke are as like as if they were both from one hand.* ‘“ No 
man was ever so unmercifully satirised. But in truth he was himself a 
satire ready made. All that the art of the satirist does for other men; 
nature done for him. Whatever was absurd about him stood out 
with grotesque prominence from the rest of his character. He was a 
living, moving, talking caricature.” His ignorance, his blundering in- 

7, were the jest of the clubs and the by-word of the people. Yet 
this man it was-who, for a quarter of a century and upwards, held the 
seals of Secretary of State, and who, for something like ten years, was 
himself the head and front of his Majesty’s government. 

Describing the prolonged administration of Villeroy—whom Sully 





* Edinburgh Review, October, 1833. 
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somewhere depicts asa veritable type of the trxmmer—M. Sainte-Beuve 
calls attention to so'protracted a. tenure of power, as. something highly 
note-worthy, in the official records of, France ; for Villeroy was minis- 
ter from, the age. of, twenty-five under Charles, [X., minister under 
Henry IIJ., minister (or as good), under Mayenne, minister from, the 
first year of the restoration of monarchy, under Henry IV.,, minister 
under the Regency, of Marie de Medicis, and minister under Louis: XIII. 
“«‘ Les Anglais,” M. Sainte-Beuve then adds,. “ont le due de: Neweastle 
ui eut aussi sa longévité ministériellemémorable.”* The extraordi 

fact of this “ ministerial longevity” is.not to be explained by. the Dukels 
family influence, or his parliamentary interest, or his. great. wealth, or all 
of these combined. His success, in Macaulay’s opinion, is a signal in- 
stance of what may, be effected by a man who devotes-his whole heart 
and, soul without reserveto one object. ‘‘ He was eaten up by. ambition: 
His love of influence and authority resembled the avarice of the. old 
usurer in the Fortunes of Nigel. It.was so intense a passion: that. it 
supplied the place of talents, that it inspired even fatuity. with cunning; 
‘ Have no money dealings with my father,’ says. Martha to Lord: Glen- 
varloch, ‘for, dotard as he is, he will, make an. ass.of you.’ It was as 
dangerous to have any political connexion. with. Newcastle as to buy. and 
sell with old Trapbois.” All the able men. of his. time, adds. the essayist, 
ridiculed him as: a:dunee, a driveller, a. child who never knew hissown 
mind for an hour together; and he overreached them all round.. 

Horace Walpole laughs per letter with George, Montague at tlie may 
nagement of the British government in the hands of the Duke of New- 
castle—“those hands that are always groping, and sprawling; and 
fluttering, and hurrying: on the rest of his, precipitate person. Butithere 
is no describing him,” protests.the son of the ex-premier; ‘‘ but.as M. de 
Courcelle, a. French prisoner, did t’other day: Je ne sgais pas, dit-il, 
je ne scaurois m’exprimer, mais. il a un certain tatillonage. If one 
could conceive a.dead body. hung in. chains, always: wanting: to be hung 
somewhere else, one should have a.comparative idea of him.” This was 
in 1745; and the Duke continued to tatillonner as much and more than 
ever, long years after that.. The ¢atidlonnage was only then beginning; 
but his Grace gave rare: promise from the first, and fulfilled. it, to, 
last. 
Three years later, Horace writes to another correspondent: “The 
Duke of Newcastle is not gone ;$ he has kissed hands, and talke of going 
this week: the time presses, and he has not above three days left to fall 
dangerously ill. There are a. thousand wagers. laid against. his going : 
he has hired a. transport, for the yacht is: not big enough to convey: all 
the tables and chairs and conveniences: that he trails along: with him, and 
which he seems to think don’t grow out of England. I don’t know how 
he proposes to lug them . Holland and Germany, though. any. 
objections that the map can to his progress don’t count,, for he is 
literally so ignorant, that when. one goes to take leave of him, he: asks 
your commands into the north, concluding" that. Hanover is north of 





* Causeries du Lundi,t.x. (“Le Président Jeannin.”) 
t Horace Walpole to Geo, Montague, August, 1745. 
t To Hanover. ‘ 
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Great Britain, because it is in the northern province, which he has just 
taken: you will scarcely believe this, but upon my honour it is true.”* 

So again the familiar hical vagary ascribed to him: “ Oh— 
yes—to be sure—Annapolis must be defended—troops must be sent to 

i Pray, where is Annapolis ?” 

One is reminded of a plaintive protest in Mr. Pepys’s sae Ae July, 
1663): “ This day, in the Duke’s chamber there being a Roman story 
in the hangings, and upon the standard written these four letters— 
S. P.Q.R. ; Sir G. Carteret came to me to know what the meaning of 
these four letters were; which ignorance is not to be borne in a Privy 
Councillor, methinks, what a shiedhey should be whipt for not know- 
in g."t 

So true is the saying of Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite,t that 
“reat men are not always wise, neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment.” How many rats there are, remarks Nicole, in his Pensées, who 
accept ministerial offices utterly beyond their intelligence, strength, and 
virtue ; and how very few resign these offices from a conviction of in- 
capacity !§ Among the apophthegms of a later French moralist is this : 
« grandes places dispensent quelquefois des moindres talents.”|| A 
dispensation procurable, seemingly, in all ages and under all govern- 
ments. ‘Somebody said t’other day,” writes Walpole to Mann, in 
1762, “*Yet sure the Duke of Newcastle does not want parts ;)— 
‘No,’ replied Lord Talbot, ‘for he has done without them for forty 
ears.’ ? ; 

: When Smollett’s Melford attends the Duke’s levee, his Grace’s map- 
knowledge is not forgotten by the free-spoken soldier, who entertains the 
Welsh visitors with a sketch of the ducal qualities: ‘“‘ Captain C—— 
entered into conversation with us in the most familiar manner, and 
treated the duke’s character without any ceremony. ‘ This wiseacre,’ 
said he, ‘is still a-bed; and, I think, the best thing he can do is to sleep 
on till Christmas; for when he gets up, he does nothing but expose his 
own folly. Since Granville was turned out, there has been no minister in 
this nation worth the meal that whitened his periwig. They are so 
ignorant, they scarce know a crab from a cauliflower; and then, they are 
such dunces, that there’s no making them understand the plainest propo- 
sition. In the beginning of the war, this poor, half-witted creature told 
me, in a great fright, that thirty thousand French had marched from 
Arcadia to Cape Breton. ‘ Where did they find transports ? said L 
‘ Transports!’ cried he ; ‘I tell you they marched by land.’—*‘ By land 
to the island of Cape Breton ?’—‘Certainly.—‘ Ha! are you sure of 
that ?? When I pointed it out in the map, he examined it earnestly 
with his spectacles ; then taking me in his arms—‘ My dear C—— !’ 
cried he, ‘ you always bring us good news. Egad, I'll go directly, and 
tell the king that Cape Breton is an island.’ ”** 

This taking the captain in his arms, too, is genuine Newcastle. Lord 
Waldegrave says, in his full-length portraiture of the Duke, “ Pride is 
not to be numbered amongsf his faults; on the contrary, he deviates into 





* Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, June, 1748. 
t Diary of Samuel Pepys, vol. ii. p. 20. (Ed. 1858.) t Job xxxii. 9. 
§ Pensées de Nicole: “ De la Prudence dans le Choix d’un Etat.” 


|| Vauvenargues: Réflexions et Maximes. 
| Walpole’s Letters, IV. 25. ** « Humphrey Clinker.” 
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the opposite extreme, and courts popularity with such extravagant eager- 
ness, that he frequently descends to an undistinguishing and illiberal 
familiarity.”* Macaulay describes a scene in the great house at the 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, whither flocked, during the Newcastle and 
Pitt partnership, mean and selfish politicians, pining for commissioner- 
ships, gold sticks, and shendensdlanas or twenty pair of lawn sleeves 
appearing at every levee (for there was not, it was said, a single Prelate, 
who had not owed either his first elevation or some subsequent transla- 
tion to Newcastle)—and throngs of M.P.s, in whose silent votes the 
main strength of the government lay—one coming about a place in the 
excise for his butler, another about a prebend for his son, a third whisper- 
ing that his last election had been very expensive, and that he hardl 
knew where to turn for five hundred pounds. ‘ The Duke pressed all 
their hands, passed his arms round all their shoulders, patted all their 
backs, and sent away some with wages, and some with prowmee.*¢ 

Pitt held in aversion this system of slobbering and fawning. As he 
would take no part in it, so neither was he likely to be taken in by it, 
when the Duke and he fell out. In vain his Grace coaxed, fondled, 
caressed the great Commoner—‘ pressing him to his heart,” as Earl 
Stanhope describes the scene, “ with his usual profusion of fulsome em- 
braces, empty compliments, and hysterical tears.”{ He abounded, says 
Macaulay,§ in “fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears.” Of kisses the 
Duke had an inexhaustible store, and all for political purposes. Poli- 
tical like other kissing goes by favour; but the Duke’s favourites were 
legion. 

Caris multa sodalibus 


. .. . dividit oscula. || 


Some liked the osculatory process, whether for itself, or as a foretaste of 
better things to come. Mr. Hayward represents, for example, the 
county member, upon whom Lord Chesterfield, with his over-politeness 
and trop de finesse, has been practising in vain, leaving his lordship with 
feelings of awkwardness akin to those of Squire Western among the fine 
company at Lady Bellaston’s, but anon “ soothed into self-complacency 
and put completely at his ease by the bear-like hugs and cordial caresses 
of the Duke.”€{ The polished Earl’s own description of his Grace’s 
modus operandi is, ‘When at last he came into his Jeyee-room, he 
accosted, hugged, embraced, and praised everybody, with a seeming 
cordiality, but at the same time with an illiberal and degrading fa- 
miliarity.”** 

*‘ There are no good anecdotes yet arrived of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
travels,’’ writes Horace Walpole in 1748, “except that at a review which 
the Duke [of Cumberland?] made for him, as he passed through the 
army, he hurried about with his glass up to his eye, crying, ‘Finest 
troops! finest troops! greatest General!’ then broke through the ranks 
when he spied any Sussex man, kissed him in all his accoutrements,— 





* Memoirs from 1754 to 1758. By James Earl Waldegrave (governor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George III.). 
+ Macaulay’s Essays. Art.: “The Earl of Chatham.” 
+ Lord Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. 
§ Essay on Walpole’s Letters. || Horat. Carm. I. xxxvi. 
§ Hayward’s Essay on Lord Chesterfield, in Edinburgh Review, No, CLXL¢ 
** Lord Chesterfield’s “ Characters.” 
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my dear Tom such an one! chattered of Lewes races; then back to the 
Duke with « Finest*troops! greatest General !’—and im short was a much 
better show ‘than any review.” 

The voluble nonsense put by Peter Pindar into the mouth of:Gorge III. 
oe fairly represent the colloquial strain mdulged in by ‘Newcastle. 
| “Talk with him,” says Lord Waldegrave, ‘concerning public or private 
rat business of a nice or delicate nature, ‘he will be found confused, irreso- 

| lute, continually rambling from the subject, contradicting himself every 
lt instant."+ ‘Talk with him, or rather Jet him talk -to you on ecommon- 
li ce re with conventional! levee levity, and ‘the result is illustrated in 
ollett’s ‘fiction founded upon fact, where his ‘Grace hurries up ‘to 
Melford, whom, of course, he mistakes'for someboily else, and rambles on 
almost as infinitely as incoherently : “As Mr. Barton:advanced to present 
me to /his grace, it was my fortune ‘to attract his notice before I was an- 
nounced. ‘He forthwith met me more than half way, and, seizing me by 
the hand, ‘My dear Sir Francis!’ cried he, “this 1s so kind—I vow to 
Gad! I amso obliged—such attention to a poor broken minister.t— 


* ‘Walpole’s Letters, vol. ii. + Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs. 

{ When Matthew Bramble.and his nephew waited on the Duke, his Grace was 
no longer at the head of affairs, though still in office, and still keeping up those 
levees which formed so notable a part of his statecraft. “Though the place he 
now fills:does not imply the tenth part of the influence which he exerted in:his > 
former office, he has given his friends to understand, ‘that.they cannot oblige bim 
» ie in anything more ‘than in contributing to support the shadow of that power which 
Suey! he no longer retains in substance; and, therefore, he has still public days, on which 
he | they appear at his levee.” 

i As to his mistaking Squire Jerry for ‘Sir Prancis somebody,—this only ex- 
emplifies a constant habit of the!fussy oldypeer. Later on in the same letter, for 
instance, we read : 

‘So saying, he wheeled about, and, going round the levee, spoke to every indi- 
vidual, with the most courteous familiarity; but he scarce ever opened his mouth f 
- without making some blunder, in relation to the person or business of the party 
Beh with whom he conversed; so that he really looked liked a comedian, hired to 
A Nate i burlesque the character of a minister.”—Humphrey Clinker. 

dae We might multiply parallel passages from Walpole. Here isa glimpse, for 
hal instanee,-of.a.ball.at Bedford House in 1759: “But the delightful part of the night 
Tt was the appearance of the Duke of Newcastle, who is veering round again, as it is 

iit time to betray Mr. Pitt. The Duchess [of Bedford] was at the very upper end of 
h, | the gallery, and ‘though some of the Pellram court were there too, yet they showed 

80 little cordiality to this revival of connexion, that Newcastle had nobody to 
attend him but Sir Edward Montagu, who kept pushing him all up the.gallery. 
From thence he went into the hazard-room, and wriggled, and shuffled, and lisped, 
and winked, and spied, till he got behind the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke.of 
Bedford, and Rigby; the first of whom did not deign to notice him; but he must 
eome to it. Youwould have died to see Neweastie’s pitiful and distressed figure, 
—nobody went near him: he tried to flatter people, that were too busy to mind 
him; in.short, he was quite disconcerted ; his treachery used to be:so sheathed in 
folly, that he was never out of countenance; but it is plain he grows old. To 
finish his confusion and anxiety, George Selwyn, Brand, and I, went and stood 
near him, anil in half whispers, that he might hear, said, ‘ Lord, how he is broke! 
how.old.he looks!’ Then I said, ‘ This:room feels very cold: I believe there never 
is a fire in it.’ Presently afterwards I said, ‘ Well, I'll not stay here; this room 
has been washed to-day.’ In short, I believe we made him take a double dose of 
Gascoign’s powder when he went home.” (Walpole’s ‘Letters, III. 220-1.) The 
letter-writer’s malice is almost as conspicuous, and-quite as characteristic, as the 
poor passé duke’s obtrusive fuss. 

One other, and still more highly-coloured sket¢h, we must copy from the same 
ee of ‘Newcastle’s deportment, some eighteen months later, at 
the funeral of George TI. After depicting, in sober sadness, the demeanour of the 
late King’s son, Culloden Cumberland, whose “ real serious’part’” was ‘“‘ heightened zs 
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Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle. 53 


Well, pray, when does your excéllency set sail? For God’s sake, have 
a care of your health, and eat stewed prunes in the passage. Next to 
_ own precious health, pray, my dear excellency, take care of the 

ive Nations—our good friends the Five Nations—the rie sine the 
Maccolmacks, the Outo’theways, the Crickets, and the Kickshaws. Let 
em have plenty of blankets, and stinkibus and wampum; and your 
excellency won’t fail to scourithe kettle, and boil the chain, and plant the 
hatchet. Ha, ha, ha!’ When she had uttered this rhapsody, with his 
usual precipitation, Mr. Barton gave him to understand that I was neither 
Sir Francis nor St. Francis, but simply Mr. Melford, nephew to Mr. 
Bramble ; who, stepping forward, made his bow:at the same ‘time. ‘ Odso ! 
no more it is Sir Francis,’ said this wise statesman. ‘ Mr. Melford, 1’m 
glad to see you. I sent you an engimeer to fortify your dock. Mr. 
Bramble—your servant, Mr. Bramble. How d’ye do, good Mr. Bramble ? 
Your nephew is a pretty young fellow Faith and troth, avery pretty 
fellow ! His father is my old friend and companion ; how does he hold 
it? Still troubled with that d d disorder, ha?’ ‘ No, my lord,’ re- 
plied my uncle, ‘all his troubles are over. He has been dead these fifteen 
years.” ‘ Dead! how Yes, faith! now 1 remember: he is dead, sure 
enough. Well, and how does—does the young gentleman stand for 
Haverfordwest ? or—a—what d’ye—my dear Mr. Milfordhaven—I’ll do 
you all the service in my power; I hope I have some credit left.’ My 
uncle then gave him to understand that I was still a minor; and thatwe 
had no intention to trouble him at present, for any favour whatsoever. ‘I 
came hither with my nephew,’ added he, ‘to pay our respects to your 
grace; and I may venture to say that his views and mine are at least.as 
disinterested as those of any individual in ‘this assembly.’ * My dear Mr. 
Brambleberry! you do me infinite honour. I shall always rejoice to see 
you and your hopeful nephew, Mr. Mildfordhaven. My credit, such as 
it is, you may command. I -wish we had more friends of your kidney.’ ” 

Marry, a fair-spoken nobleman ; and as ‘false as fair, unless false wit- 
ness is borne against him. The kisses bore a commercial value only: 
loud ‘might be the smack of them, but very hollow. ‘They were literally 
lip-service, aud just lip-deep. 

Omnia si dederit oscula, pauca dabit.* 

Lord Waldegrave puts the question of his insincerity in the mildest form : 
“ His profession and promises are not to be depended on, though, at the 
time they are made, he often means to perform them ; but is unwilling to 
displease any man by a plain negative, and frequently does not eoclledk 
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by a thousand melancholy circumstances,”— Walpole proceeds to say: “ This grave 
scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a 
fit of crying the moment he came into the chapel, and flung himself back in a 
stall, the Archbishop hovering over him with a smelling-bottle; but in ‘two 
minutes his curiosity got the better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel 
with his eye-glass to spy who was or ‘was not there, spying with one ‘hand, 
and mopping his eyes with the other. ‘Then returned the fear of catching cold; 
and the Duke of Cumberland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed 
down, and turning round, found it was the Duke of Newcastle standing upon his 
train, to avoid the chill of the marble.” (III. 362.) Himself addicted to burlesque, 
Walpole found »in the “burlesque Duke” a subject seemingly ready made: a 
travestie touch here and there, and the caricature approved itself at once, to all 
observers, as true to nature, with more than a soupgon.of art. 

* Propertius. 
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54 Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle. 


that he is under the same engagements to at least ten competitors.”* 
John Lord Hervey took great pains in 1742 to disperse a ballad, which 
was therefore attributed (and, it seems, correctly) to himself, wherein the 
ousters of “old Robin” sigs a are done into rhyme in a rough_and 
ready fashion—among them the Duke is dis-honoured with a place of 
bad eminence enough ; Carteret loguitur : 


Though Newcastle’s as false as he’s silly, I know, 

By betraying old Robin to me long ago, 

As well as all those who employ'd him before, 

Yet I leave him in place, but I leave him no power. 

For granting his heart is as black as his hat, 

With no more truth in this, than there’s sense beneath that, 
Yet as he’s a coward, he’ll shake when I frown : 

Youf call’d him a rascal, I'l! use him like one. 


That Walpole had foul play, Lord Macaulay accounts almost certain, 
though to what extent it is difficult to say. ‘“ Lord Islay was suspected ; 
the Duke of Newcastle something more than suspected. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if his Grace had been idle when treason was 
hatching. 

Ch’ i’ ho de’ traditor’ sempre sospetto, 

E Gan fu traditor prima che nato.” 


‘His name,” said Sir Robert, “is perfidy.’’ Under the disguise of levity, 
Macaulay elsewhere says, he was “false beyond all example of political 
falsehood.” 

The cowardice, or personal timidity, imputed to him in the squib just 
quoted, is a favourite topic with “‘old Robin’s” son. ‘He never dares 
lie alone,” Horace writes to George Montague, “ and, till he was married, 
had always a servant to sit up with him.”$ So, on occasion of the exe- 
cution of that hoary ne’er-do-weel, Lord Lovat, in 1747, “The Duke,” 
writes Horace, “ who is always at least as much frightened at doing right 
as at doing wrong, was three days before he got courage enough to order 
the burying in the Tower.”§ And so on, with stories of the same hue, 
more or less forced and strained to serve the Horatian humour, which 
was to make Newcastle in every way and by every means as contemptible 
as possible. 

he meanness with which the Duke would sacrifice a dependent or an 
ally, to save himself, or to strengthen his own position, savours mightily 
of the coward’s disposition. His behaviour in the case of Admiral Byng 
is evidence of this. ‘“ He was most willing,” says the present Lord 
Stanhope, “ to sacrifice any of his Admirals, any of his Generals, or even 
any of his Cabinet colleagues, as a scapegoat for himself. One day, 
when a deputation from the City waited upon him with some represen- 
tations against Byng, he blurted out, with an unfeeling precipitation 
which his folly ought not to excuse,—‘ Oh, indeed, he shall be tried 


* The same noble author says of the Duke: “If he cannot be esteemed a steady 
friend, he has never shown himself a bitter enemy; and his forgiveness of injuries 
proceeds as much from good nature as it does from policy.” — Waldegrave’s Memoirs 
from 1754 to 1758. 

¢ Carteret is addressing the king, George II. 

~ Hence when “the little Newcastle is gone (1746) to be dipped in the sea”— 
“‘in one of the rooms [in town] is a bed for her Duke, and a press-bed for his 
footman.”— Waipole’s Letters, II. 143. 

§ Ibid. p. 185. 
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immediately—he shall be hanged directly !’’’ On the same principle, it 
is added, he attempted to cajole Fox into assuming the main responsi- 
bility.* mg A for power and place. A grasping tenure of power, 
says Arthur Helps, is the evidence of selfishness or senility. ‘‘ Looking 
down the long lines of history, it is to be observed, I think, that those 
who have been most capable of using power well, have clung with the 
least tenacity.”+ Newcastle is mo¢ an exception, to prove the rule, but 


_ falls clearly within it; furnishing the wise saw with a most observable 


modern instance. His jealousy of rivals, actual or possible, extended in 
every direction, and to a violent degree. “As to his jealousy,” says 
Lord Waldegrave, ‘it could not be carried to a higher pitch, if every 
political friend was a favourite mistress.”{ Both he and his brother 
were distinguished, when in power together, by this wretched feeling. 
“I cannot be sorry for Lord Granville,” writes Horace Walpole, apropos 
of a certain ministerial crisis, “for he certainly sacrificed everything to 
please the King; 1 cannot be glad for the Pelhams, for they sacrifice 
everything to their own jealousy and ambition.”§ At length this jea- 
lousy and ambition sundered even the brothers themselves. Lord Ches- 
terfield compared them to Arbuthnot’s Lindamira and Jndamora,|| of 
whom the latter (standing for Henry Pelham) was a peaceable, tractable 
gentlewoman, but her sister was always quarrelling and kicking, and as 
they grew together, there was no parting them. Quarrelling and kick- 
ing, fussing and fretting, kissing and slobbering, thus the Duke spent 
his time and pains. Always in a fidget; like Chaucer’s Serjeant of Law, 


Nowher so besy a man as he ther nas, 
And yit he semed besier than he was€|— 

from the perpetual motion and demonstrative fussiness of his manner. 
Not that it was, wholly or chiefly even, a put-on manner: the excitabi- 
lity of his demeanour was a true index of his oddly excitable tempera- 
ment. ‘In the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness,” thus Lord 
Waldegrave describes him, “the slightest disappointment, or any ima- 
ginary evil, will, in a moment, make him miserable: his mind can never 
be composed ; his spirits are always agitated. Yet this constant ferment, 
which would wear out and destroy any other man, is perfectly agree- 
able to his constitution: he is at the very perfection of health, when his 
fever is at the greatest height.’’** A ludicrous picture, but no carica- 
ture, nevertheless, of that impulsive eccentricity which characterised him, 
so far regardless of “ appearances,” in his sheer anxiety to ‘‘ appear” well 
with people around him, is given in the levee scene in ‘*‘ Humphrey 
Clinker,” where the arrival of the Algerine Ambassador is announced to 
his Grace en déshabillé. “A door opening, he suddenly bolted out, with 
a shaving cloth under his chin, his face frothed up to the eyes with soap- 
lather; and, running up to the ambassador, grinned hideous in his face. 
‘My dear Mahomet,’ said he, ‘God love your long beard! I hope the 
Dey will make you a horse-tail at the next promotion, ha, ha, ha! Have 
but a moment’s patience, and I’ll send to you in a twinkling.’ So say- 
ing, he retreated to his den, leaving the Turk in some confusion.”+T 








* Lord Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. +t “Friends in Council,” vol. i. 
t Waldegrave’s Memoirs. § Walpole to Mann, 1744. 

|| In “ Martinus Scriblerus.” € Canterbury Tales: Prologue. 
** Waldegrave’s Memoirs from 1754 to 1758. 

Tt “After a short pause, however, he [the Turk] said something to his in- 
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Public fétes, “ ” and entertainments of divers kinds, were au 
esa | part of Ministers’ policy, in these days, such as few thought 
ves at liberty to neglect, and to which his Grace of Newcastle 
devoted particular ‘attention. Nothing aroused his jealousy more keenly 
than this open-house as adopted by others. “‘ The present great 
disturbance im politics,” writes Walpole, m 1745, “is my «Lady Gran- 
ville’s ‘assembly ; which I do assure you distresses the Pel infinitely 
more ‘than a-mysterious meeting of ‘the States would, and far more than 
shochoagt torerliiagy up of the Diet at Grodno, She had begun to keep 
before her lord resigned, which now she continues with greater 
zeal. Her ‘house is very fine, she very handsome, her Jord very agree- 
able :and extraordinary; and yet the Duke of Newcastle wonders that 
people will go thither. He mentioned to my father my going there, 
who | at him; ‘Cato’s a proper person’ to trust with such 
a childish jealousy! H Fox says, ‘ Let the Duke of Newcastle open 
his.own house, ‘and see if all:that come thither are his friends..”"* The 
Duke did open his own house, and on the showiest scale—turning his 
ds mto what, ‘he , would seem a sufficient realisation of the 
ysian ‘fields to lure the faithful to his side, and keep them there, 
evil report and report, through ‘thick and thin. ‘“ The 
Dukeof Neweastle’s last,” writes Walpole in 48, “‘ was a baby Vauxhall, 
illuminated with a:million of little lamps of various colours.”’t 
For ‘he was free-enough with his purse, when the loosened strings of it 
would serve to ‘tighten his hold on power. Lord ‘Waldegrave exculpates 
him from the charge.of anything like avarice or rapaciousuess: ‘“ though 
he will give bribes, he is above aceepting them ; and instead of having en- 
riched himself at the expense of his master, or of the public, he has 
greatly impaired.a very considerable estate by electioneering, and keeping 
up agood parliamentary interest, which is commonly, though perhaps 
improperly, called the service of the crown.”{ Every effort of his lite 
tended to the formation or confirmation of political connexions, and he 
certainly so far succeeded, that, for twenty years and more, he was “ by 
far the most considerable subject in the kingdom.” We are reminded 
of what Devereux says to Bolingbroke, in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s romance : 
“JI will tell you a discovery I have made.”—‘“ And what is it ?”— 
“Listen: that man is wisest who is happiest—granted. What dues 
happiness consist in? Power, wealth, popularity, and, above all, con- 
tent. Well, then, no man ever obtains so much power, so much money, 
so much popularity, and, above all, such thorough self-content, as a fool ; 
a fool, therefore (this is no paradox), is the wisestof men. Fools govern 
the world in ;purple—the wise laugh at them—but they laugh in rags. 
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terpreter, the. meaning of which I had .great curiosity to know, as he turned up 
his.eyes while he spoke, expressing astonishment, mixed with devotion. We were 

tified by means of the communicative Captain C——, who conversed with the 
) orrecand as an old acquaintance. Ibrahim, the ambassador, who had mistaken 
his grace for ‘the minister's fool, was no sooner undeceived by the interpreter, 
than he exclaimed to this effect—‘Holy Prophet! I don’t wonder that this 
nation prospers, seeing it is governed by the counsel of idiots:’ a species of men 
whom all geod Mahometans revere as the organs of immediate inspiration. 
Ibrahim wasdavoured with a particular audience of short duration; after which 
the duke conducted him to the door, and then returned to diffuse his gracious 
looks among the crowd of his worshippers.” — Humphrey Clinker. 

* Walpole to Mann, 1745. + Ibid. 1748. { Waldegrave'’s Memoirs. 
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Fools thrive at courts—fools thrive in state-chambers—fools thrive ‘in 
boudoirs—fools thrive in rich men’s ies. Whois so beloved asa 
fool ? Every man seeks him, laughs ‘at him, hugs him. Who is so,se- 
cure in his own opinion, so high in complacency, as a fool ? sud virtute 
involvit. Hark-ye, St. John, letus turn fools—they are the only poten- 
tates—the only Ghibesogioees of earth. Oh, motley, ‘motley’s your only 
wear!?”"* The passage may in ‘various ‘and salient points ‘be inap- 
plicable to Newcastle ; but it jumps with the spirit of our exordium, on 
the compatibility of unwisdom with premierships; and certainly, allow- 
ing for the wind, is a pretty close hit at ‘his Grace, coming perilously 
near 
Between .the wind and his nobility. . 
A fool, pur et simple, he could not be, plentifully ashe enjoyed the credit 
of it. ‘ If we consider how many years he has continued in the highest 
employments,” says Lord Waldegrave, writing in the thirty-fifth yearf 
of the Duke’s official course ; “that he has acted a very considerable part 
amongst the most considerable persons of his own time; that, when his 
friends have been routed, he has still maintained his ground; that he 
has incurred his Majesty’s displeasure on various occasions, but has 
always carried his point, and has soon ‘been restored both to favour and 
confidence ;t it cannot be denied ‘that he possesses some qualities of an 
able minister.’” So his Lordship opens his Character of the Duke. And 
he closes ‘it with the significant intimation: “He is in his sixty-fourth 
or ‘sixty-fifth year, yet ‘thirsts for power in a future reign with the 
greatest solicitude ; and ‘hereafter, should he live to see a Prince of 
Wales, of a year old, he will still look forward, not without .expectation 
that in due course of time he may be his minister also.” 
Lord Macaulay’s account of the grand finale to Newcastle’s official 

life, must serve to close this 

Farrago of bits, scraps, and sundries—all hasty-work— 

Shreds, patches, et caetera—not at all tasty-work— 

Mere slips, strays, and cuttings of scissors-and-pasty-work. 
“The retreat of Pitt had deprived the government of popularity. New- 
castle had exulted in tie fall of the illustrious colleague whom he-envied 
and dreaded, and had not foreseen that his own doom was at hand. ‘He 
still ‘tried to flatter himself that he-was at the head of the government ; 
but insults heaped on insults at length undeeeived him. Places which 
had always been considered as in his gift, were bestowed without any 
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* “ Devereux,” book iii. ch. v. 

.. | “The'Duke of Newcastle is in his thirty-fifth year of ministerial longevity ; 
has been much abused, much flattered, and still more ridiculed,” &c.—Lord Wal- 
degrave’s Memoirs. 

{ Not always. As every dog, so every duke has his day; but then every duy 
has its night. For, as Mr. Massey remarks, when government by the Crown, 
independently of the great families, was adopted as the principle of the new 
reign—regnante Georgio tertio—the first step taken towards the accomplishment of 
this object was the disgrace of the Duke of Newcastle: which disgrace was 
effected without much difficulty; and the:man who for fifteen years had been the 
dictator of ministries, and whose jealous vigilance had hardly ever suffered any 
Statesman but himself to approach ‘the closet of the sovereign, was hurled from 
power by the first vigorous ¢ffort of a strong will. None of the great party 

leaders, adds Mr. Massey, “ were thenceforth suffered to acquire any considerable 
portion of the power and patronage which Walpole and Neweastle and other 
ministers in a less degree, had possessed.” — Massey's /istory of England, vol. ii. 
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58 Thomas Peiham, Duke of Newcastle. 


reference to him. His expostulations only called forth significant hints 
that it was time for him to retire. . . . . Still the old man clung with a 
des to the wreck.* Seldom, indeed, have Christian meekness 
and Christian frumality equalled the meekness and humility of his patient 
and abject ambition. At length he was forced to understand that all was 
over. He quitted that court where he had held high office-during forty- 
five years, and hid his shame and regret among the cedars of Clare- 


mont.” t 


eee 





* The reader will hardly object, whether familiar or not with Walpole’s Letters, 
to see Lord Macaulay’s evidence backed, not to say topped, by Lord Orford. 
Harry Conway is told in 1762: “ They talk of your friend the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s resigning; and, for the Duke of Newcastle, it puts him so much in mind 
of the end of Queen Anne’s time, that I believe he hopes to be Minister again tor 
another forty years.” (Cunningham's “ Walpole’s Letters,” IV. 20.) 

“For the Duke of Newcastle, he only makes one smile as usual; to see him 
frisking while his grave is digging.” (LV. 50.) 

But two years later, Horace somewhat moderates his tone. “For the Duke 
[Aug., 1764], his spirits, under so many mortifications and calamities, are sur- 
prising: the only effect they and his years seem to have made on him is to have 
abated his ridicules.” (IV. 260-1.) We continue to hear, nevertheless, of “ that 
old simpleton,” and his “having the impudence to talk to me of character” 
(IV. 353), and his zeal in “restoring clerks and tide-waiters, and offering every- 
body everything, and patronising the clergy again; not being yet cured by their 
behaviour, of loving to make bishops” (389). “It is too ridiculous [Jan., 1766] 
to see Goody Newcastle exulting like old Marius in a seventh consulship” (459). 
“ That old wretch is [July] moving heaven and earth (but heaven and earth are 
not easily moved with a numbed finger of seventy) to raise dissatisfaction; and I 
suppose will end, like Lord Bolingbroke, laying plans at fourscore to govern 
under the Prince of Wales, who is now almost five” (V. 6).—“ Newcastle’s people 
are [August] weary of following him in and out, and see what everybody else 
wv but himself, that seventy-three and ambition are ridiculous comrades” 

. 8-9). 

A year later, July, 1767: “A meeting of the two factions was held at New- 
castle House, where the Duke of Bedford was agent for the Grenvilles; and the 
old wretch himself laboured tooth and nail, that is, with the one of each sort that 
he has left, to cement, or rather, to make over his friends to the same influence” 
(V. 58-9). A parallel passage ensues some six months afterwards: “The Duke 
of Newcastle, who had rather make peace than not make mischief, scuttled to 
Bedford House, and tried to unite the two factions, but could scarcely obtain to 
be heard; and is gone to whisper anybody that will be whispered, at Bath. 
However, if he has but three dependents lett upon earth, and can make two of 
them wait in his ante-chamber while he affects to be locked up with the third, he 
will be satisfied” (73-4). “I cannot,” Horace protests, about this period, “like 
the Duke of Newcastle, sail through life with generation after generation” (75). 
In the first month of the new year [1768] we are told: “ The Duke of Newcastle 
has been dying, but is out of danger. He says he will meddle no more with 
— and therefore I think I will not declare that I have done with them, for 

am sure he will relapse to them, and I should hate to be like him” (79). 

That year, however, was the old duke’s last. “Your old cousin Newcastle is 
going,” writes Walpole to George Montague on the 15th of November (on the 
17th the “ going” man was—gone); “he has had a stroke of a palsy, and they 
think will not last two days.” What they thought, turned-out to be literally 
correct. On the 18th this cold, curt paragraph occurs in an epistle to Mann: 
“The Duke of Newcastle is dead, of a stroke of a palsy. He had given up 
politics ever since—his illness a few months ago! It does not make the least 
alteration of any kind” (V. 134, 135). For long years, 

* Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage,”— 


a veteran who has in his time played many parts, and had his exits and his 
entrances: but even for the longest lingerer on the boards there is a last exit in 
reserve—when a stronger voice even than the vor populi shall bid him Off, off ! 

t Macaulay's Essays, vol. iii, Art.: “The Earl of Chatham.” 
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TALES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN.* 


I. The Arquebusiers.—II. An ArqueWusier’s Vengeance.—III. The Rival Kings 
of the Arquebusiers.—IV. The Hermit of Ripaille.—V. The White Hare. 


I.—Tue ARQUEBUSIERS, 


s 

Ir would scarcely be imagined that the a. - of an old sportsman, 
which at the best cannot g6 far back into the eighteenth century, should | 
be stored with reminiscences of the cross-bow and the arquebuse ; yet such 
is the case in the instance of M. Joseph la Vallée, owing to the practice 
which obtained till a very late period, and which is indeed still upheld in 
many parts of France, of holding shooting matches of no small provincial 
import. 

A society of cross-bowmen (Arbalétriers) was first organised in Com- 
pidgne, the ever loyal capital of Valois, when the dauphin Charles took 
refuge within its walls, after the battle of Poitiers. The company of 
Chalons-sur-Marne—the capital of Champagne—was only created some 
time after by the same prince, and still greater privileges were conferred 
upon the two when he ascended the throne under the title of Charles V. 
This was in 1858 ; the company of Arbalétriers of Paris does not date 
till the 9th August, 1359. 

At the time when Charles V. was founding the first companies of 
Arbalétriers from among the notable citizens of France, the effects of 
powder were becoming gradually known. The Moors had used cannon 
for the defence of Algesiras in 1342, and the English used them at 
Crécy in 1346. The step from great guns to little guns was soon made. 
The Italians first used the schiopetti—the escopette of the French—at 
the siege of Bonifazio in 1421, and these new weapons soon came into 
common use among the mercenaries of the day. The Spaniards called 
them espingarda. This instrument of offence was, however, gradually 
superseded by the arquebuse, which was introduced into France in the 
time of Frangois I. 

The example set by Compiégne, Chilons, and Paris of founding a 
bourgeois militia of Arbalétriers and Arquebusiers was soon followed by 
the other provincial capitals. Each company had, besides its local 
designation, another which was more or less characteristic. Thus, the 
Arquebusiers of Avise were called les Gouailleurs ; of Beaumont, les 
Chaudronniers; of Chauny, les Singes; of Crépi, les Cochons ; of 
Epernay, les Bons Enfans; of Pontoise, les Usuriers ; of Saint-Quentin, 
les Canonniers ; of Rheims, les Mangeurs de Pain-d’épice ; and so on. 
Many had also their devices, as the company of Chateau-Thierry, which 
had for emblem a branch of holly with the device “ Nul ne s’y frotte’”’— 
another version of the Nemo me impuné lacessit. 

The companies of Arquebusiers had their regular days for practice ; but 
they had, besides, an especial day in the year when prizes were con- 
tended for. The most successful shot was elected king for the ensuing 











* Les Récits d’un Vieux Chasseur. Par Joseph la Vallée, Auteur de “La 
Chasse & Tir et de la Chasse & Courre.” 
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ear, and he enjoyed many municipal privileges, among others, that of 
ing exempt from taxes during the year. The object fired at was the 
model of a bird, not.larger. than a filbert, raised upon the top of a high 
mast. This was called the “ papegault ;” and hence the successful shot was 
called King of the-Papegault. The companies, which were always founded 
by royal patent, had also their captain, who was elected by a 
majority of votes ; he commanded the company, and enjoyed his rank so 
long as he remained connected: with it. The captain was, like the king, 
exempt from taxes. ‘Mere was also a prince—an honour conferred on 
the highest bidder ; a provost, who acted as secretary, adjutant, and pay- 
master; and lastly, the chievaliers, or members; The Arquebusiers took 
ence of all other militia. They not only assembled for trials of 
skill once a year in their own towns, but they used sometimes to meet at 
a select spot. Thus, out of sixty companies of Arquebusiers which existed 
in 1729, forty-eight assembled to contest the public prizes given at Com- 
piégne that year. 

The society of Arbalétriers of Senlis, which dated from olden times, 
was newly organised by Charles VI. on the Ist of February, 1405, and 
again by Frangois I. in September, 1538, when from Arbalétriers they 
became Arquebusiers. They were at that time designated as Chestifs, 
a contemptuous expression said to have been ill-merited, for Froissard 
records Senlis having been assaulted’ after the sack of Meaux in 
1358, the citizens drove the enemy off with great slaughter. They were 
afterwards called Besaciers, from a beggar with his wallet being repre- 
sented in their colours, with the device “ Florescet sartis innumerabilibus” 
(it will flourish with numerous repairs); but some have wished to read 
“Florescet seclis innumerabilibus” (it will flourish for numerous ages). 
Certain it is that already in 1588, when the colours of the Arbalétriers- 
Arquebusiers of Senlis were blessed by the Archbishop Rose, it was im- 

ible to make out if the device was “ sartis” or “ szclis.” 

The united company of the Arbalétriers-Arquebusiers broke up on the 
17th of January, 1601, and the privileges granted to the Arquebusiers by 
Louis XTII. in 1637 were subsequently confirmed by Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. Another local body also sprang up during the League: the 
citizens having so gallantly defended the city, they were enrolled into a 
corps called the Fusiliers Royalistes de Senlis. These different bodies 
carried on their practice in different places, and lived on the best possible 
understanding with one another, till they were all alike suppressed by the 
great Revolution. It was on this occasion—viz. the 13th of December, 
1789, when the colours of the National Guard were blessed for the first 
time—that Senlis became the scene of a strange and fearful tragedy. 


Tl.—An ARQUEBUSIER’S VENGEANCE. 


Ir is not always the tallest and the strongest, the bearded and parded, 
that are the most ferocious. The Arquebusier Billon, watchmaker of 
Senlis, was a little man, spare, pale, much marked with small-pox, and 
with deep seams in his face where there ought to have been whiskers or 
moustache. Billon was a usurer, and was in the habit of lending out money 
at ten per cent. upon sufficient guarantee. Among his clients was one 
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Levasseur, who, when his bill became due, refused to pay more than a 
legitimate interest, and summoned the watchmaker before the Lieutenant- 
Général du Baillage de Senlis. The trial created a great sensation, and 
resulted in Billon’s being declared. guilty of . He was’ in conse- 
quence expelled the company of Arquebusiers, of whom M. Delorme was 
at that time captain, Préville, the celebrated comedian, beloved by 
Garrick, as also Leblanc, Caron, and Pigeau, names not unknown to 
fame, were members of the permanen committtee. Billon attempted in 
vain to bring the committee to a more lenient view of his case, and at 
last failing, ~— having been further somewhat rudely. treated by Captain 
Delorme; he vowed a terrible revenge upon the whole of them, 

On Sunday, the 13th of December, 1789;. the day appointed for the 
blessing of the colours of the National Guard, the different or armed bodies 
had been invited to assemble at the town-hall, whence they were to 

proceed to the cathedral in the following order: 

1. A detachment of National Cavalry preceded by a trumpeter. 

2. The company of Arquebusiers. 

3. The company of Royalist Fusiliers, with the municipal officers, the 
members of the council-general, the hoquetons, and the valets de ville. 

4. The staff of the National Guard. 

5. The colours, with a detachment of fifty men selected from all the 
armed bodies. 

6. The select. companies and the central companies. of the National 
Guard to the number of seven. 

7. Lastly, the procession was to be closed by the rest of the National 
Cay 

wa on as thus determined, was advancing slowly up the Vieille 
Rue de Paris, when, passing the house of Billon, the report of a gun was 
heard. The first thought was that a musket had gone off accidentall 
but. this impression did not last long. Cambronne, drummer of the 
Arguebusiers, fell, struck by a ball on the brow. At the same moment 
M. Leblanc, son of the deputy of the National ag, 2 and one of the 
chevaliers of the Arquebusiers, received a ball in his left arm: he was 
also struck by buckshot i in the breast and other places. Captain Delorme 
was rushing forward to see whence the disturbance came, when he was 
struck by three balls in the chest, and died in a few minutes. He was 
the man whom Billon hated the most. 

The fury of the assassin did not, however, vent itself solely on the 
chevaliers of the arquebuse. M. Deslandes, lieutenant-general of the 
bailiwick of Senlis, was also hit. Luckily the magistrate, having made 
@ movement as-if in the act of bowing, the buck-shot intended for his 
breast hit him on the top of the head, and only made seven slight 
wounds. 

The National Guard had in the mean time rushed to the door of 
Billon’s house. It was soon broken open, and among the first who ob- 
tained admission were M. Hamelin de la Bruyére, Y eeeeea of the 
maréchaussée; M. Boitel de Dienval, maréchal des logis of the cavalry ; 
M. Roulier, seb-lioutenant of the maréchaussée at the residence of Com- 
piégne ; Lanier, brigadier; and several other brave fellows. 

M. Boitel beake open a glass door which led to eden 
nothing was found there. The first-floor was next q 
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few blows with the butt-end of a gun broke open the door of the front 
room ; still nothing was found. Another doorway led from this to Billon’s 
bedroom. This was solidly barricaded with furniture. They were obliged 
to wait till a pioneer could come to their assistance. The latter broke 

a with hisaxe. It was then found that a heap of fagots and 
straw had piled up in the centre, and this heap was already ulighted. 
MM. Boitel and Lanier were the first to make their way into the room, 
and in doing so they heard a door closed upon them. This door led into 
another room, which was lighted by a window which looked upon the 
street. It was from that window that Billon still kept up his murderous 
fire upon his fellow-citizens, and dealt death among their ranks. M. Lanier 
threw himself against the door, and made vain efforts to open it, whilst 
M. Boitel tried to stop the progress of the conflagration, little aware of 
the danger that threatened him in so doing. As the fire, however, con- 
tinued to increase, M. Boitel hastened down stairs to obtain further 
assistance. As to M. Lanier, believing that the room had no other outlet, 
and that it was Billon’s last place of refuge, he remained at his post. He 
was, however, mistaken: there was a staircase which Jed to the garret. 
Hence, when M. Roulier succeeded at last in obtaining access to the 
Arquebusier’s fortress, he was at once tumbled over by a pistol-shot, whilst 
Billon effected a safe retreat to the garret, whence he continued to rain 
down a perfect shower of balls and buck-shot. M. de la Bruyére, how- 
ever, pursued the miscreant up to his last place of refuge, and succeeded 
in fastening upon him. Whether it was that Billon still entertained hopes 
of escape, or that he really felt some compunction, he said, “ Save your- 
self, M. de la Bruyére ; get away as fast as youcan! I have no ill-will 
towards you; make your escape before it is too late—you will be blown 
up!” The gallant lieutenant, however, did not let his victim go, but 
endeavoured to drag him away. At this very moment the mine exploded, 
and the house crumbled to pieces with a loud noise, burying in its ruins 
all the brave fellows who had so heroically assailed it. The force of the 
explosion was such that no less than sixty-six neighbouring houses were 
shaken and damaged. The one that was next to it fell to the ground, 
crushing in its fall a woman, who alone remained within, and a stone was 
shaken from the roof of the cathedral, which was more than two hundred 
yards distant. 

As soon as the first moment of stupor occasioned by this terrible 
catastrophe had passed over, people set to work to endeavour to extricate 
the unfortunate victims from the ruins under which they were buried. 
When they found M. Hamelin, “Go to those who are worse off,” he 
said; “the support is a good one.” This was in allusion to a great cross 
beam that had fallen on his legs. When he was carried to his home he 
refused to receive the attentions of a surgeon till the others had been at- 
tended to. He was so covered with wounds and contusions that no one 
thought he could survive, yet he seemed to have no feeling but for others. 
“Tf I were the only sufferer,” he said; ‘ but my poor companions!” In 
reward for their courage on this momentous occasion, M. de la Bruyeére 
and M. Hamelin received the cross of St. Louis. The number of citizens 
who perished by this terrible catastrophe was thirty, among whom were 
several Arquebusiers and three Royalist Fusiliers. As to the wounded, 
there were upwards of forty, and that without enumerating those who were 
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only slightly injured. Thus we do not find M. Préville’s name in the official 
list of the wounded; yet we read in his Memoirs that he received such a 
concussion on this occasion that his left eye remained ysed ever 
after. As to Billon, he was among the first discove and he still 
breathed, but the populace soon put him out of his misery by stoning him 
death, after which they carried his body to the gaol, and the next day 
he was condemned by the bailiwick to the most ignoble burial. Several 
pairs of pistols were found in his waistband. He had still twenty 
cartridges in his pockets. An order of the bailiff’s condemned the house 
el pls pe ace aaa prohibited to ever after build on 
8 

Shortly after this terrible event, a decree of the National Assembly, 
dated June 12, 1790, incorporated all the companies of Arquebusiers into 
the National Guard, and another decree of the Convention, dated the 
24th of April, 1793, finally suppressed them. 

We shall now abridge a story of older date, one in which the com- 
pany of Arquebusiers of the capital of Soissonnais—Chateau-Thierry—is 
concerned, and in which the rival kings of the Papegault and the aged 
captain of the company play the principal parts. 


s 


III.—Tux Rrvau Kinos or THE ARQUEBUSIERS. 


THE angelus had just rung in Chateau-Thierry. It was the evening 
of Pentecost, in the year 1557. An ter man, bat of stalwart frame, 
and still vigorous both in mind and body, was busy cleaning his arque- 
buse by the side of a capacious fireplace. A young girl with light hair, 
blue eyes, and angelic shape—one of those figures that Leonardo da 
Vinci or Raphael would have delighted to transfer to their canvas 
—was busy at the fire melting lead and moulding balls. A young man 
was seated between the two, Teiooad in the extreme fashion of the day, 
with pointed hat and green feather and long pointed shoes, but his looks 
were not propitiatory ; there was something very repulsive in his haughty 
indifference and smirking self-conceit. 

Traunel—for that was the young coxcomb’s name—rocking himself on 
his chair, said to the young girl : 

“Well, Isabella, do you always think of those who are away? Be- 
lieve me, you had much better have me. My father has left me some 
little property, and I am king of the Arquebusiers. It is true that the 
term of my royalty expires to-morrow, but the competition is open to all 
the chevaliers of the arquebuse, and if I hit the bird again I shall be em- 
peror.” 

“ Ah!” interposed the old man, “it is now four years since Chauvet 
went off with M. Sampierre to join Marshal de Thermes in Corsica. 
Heaven knows what may have become of him. I too, Isabella, have 
been captain of the Arquebusiers now nine long years, and I should like 
the most skilful to win your hand.” 

Isabella did not answer, but her hand trembled, and a drop of molten 
Jead falling on her fingers extorted an involuntary shriek. At that 
moment a vigorous hand knocked at the door, and the old man, having 
opened it, Chauvet himself came in in soldier’s garb, and, throwing himself 
Jan.—VOL, CXY. NO. CCCCLVII. F 
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into the old aad inet one he hastened 
to greet the fair and i t as warmly. 

*“ Now that “sep — said the maid, after the usual in- 

ies, “1 you will not leave us again.” 

Tralet” repbed the soldier, “ IT am only a bird of passage; I have 
still one more campaign to follow in Flanders. I have eome'to take my 
place as arquebusier to-morrow, just to show that the mountains of 
Corsica have not put my hand out ; but the campaign once over, I shall 
return to Chiteau-Thierry for good. In the mean time, here, Captain 

jerry, is a new lock for your arquebuse: it is from Florence, an amal- 
gam of wondrous virtue ; and you, Isabella, will not refuse this necklace : 
it was the ransom of a Genoese officer. You must see how pretty you are, 
too.” And he drew from his haversack a bit of Venetian-looking ylass, 
as large as the hand, but not the less valuable, for the invention was not 
known at that time at Chateau-Thierry. 

“] suppose you have made your fortune ?” spitefully observed Traunel. 

“ Not quite,” said the soldier, “but I have got a few pieces of gold 
wherewith to add a few perches to the paternal acres I left behind. 
Sampierre was as generous as he was brave. ‘Ecco due zecchini,’ he 
used to say, ‘for him who can hit a Genoese sentinel ;’ and it was seldom 
that I did not get them.” 

The next day the Arquebusiers went in procession to Saint-Crépin to 
have their banners blessed, after which they repaired to the Hétel de 
’Arquebuse to draw lots for turns to shoot. They then marched to the 
scene of trial, where a bird not larger than a filbert was fixed on the point 
of a sword, and the sword itself was tied to a mast forty feet high. Trav 
nel won the fifth shot, Chauvet had been unlucky; he was the last on the 
list. None, however, succeeded in hitting the bird on the first trial. It 
was Chauvet’s turn. He knew that Captain Thierry wished to give his 
daughter to the most skilful, and he strained every nerve for success. Nor 
did his devotion fail him: his shot was followed by a little cloud of 
sand, dispersed from inside the bird the moment it was struck. 

“Tt is killed! it is killed!’ was shouted on all sides. The bird was 

icked up, and Chauvet was led away in triumph, drums beating to the 

1 where he was elected king for the ensuing year; nor did the happy 
young soldier leave Chateau-Thierry till he had obtained the promise 

m Captain Thierry that Isabella should be his wife on his return. 

Some time had elapsed, when a strange scene was being enacted at a 
wild barren spot called les Friches de Coinci, situate at a short distance 
from Chiteau-Thierry, and where are some giant relics of Druidical 
times. A kind of sabbath of sorcerers was being held. Hideous figures 
were dancing round a fire, laughing and singing with satanic glee. 
‘What do you want here?” at length said a black man, who seemed to 
be leader of the party, to a stranger among them. 

“What I want,” replied Traunel, for he it was—* I want the King of 
Papegault to be defeated! I want him whom I hate to be thrown upon 
the bodies of his comrades in arms, and his carcase to be given up to the 
dogs and crows !” 

“ Hold your tongue, sorcerer!” interrupted a loud voice, as he seized 
the impious man by the throat with a vigorous hold. It was Chauvet. 
His clothes were covered with dust and blood, his helmet and breastplate 
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bore the marks of recent conflict, his face was cut, but not deeply. It 
was evident he had just left the field of battle. “ Hold your tongue, 
sorcerer !” he said, “ your wishes are already in part gratified. Yesterday 
the French army was defeated before the walls of Saint-Quentin. The 
Connétable de Montmorency is in the hands of the enemy. I was 
despatched by him to give the alarm to Laon, La Fére, ChAteau- 
Thierry, and by the grace of God your last wish shall not be fulfilled.” 

At the name of the Creator sorcerers and fire suddenly vanished. 
Traunel alone remained in the hands of the soldier, who hesitated a 
moment if he should not purge the earth of such a miscreant; but old 
memories prevailed, and he allowed him to depart. 

No sooner had Chauvet arrived at Chiteau-Thierry with the news of 
a defeat than the town was put into a state of defence, nor was it long 
before the Spaniards laid siege to it. Thanks, however, to the coura 
and skill of the Arquebusiers the defence was successful, till a traitor—he 
was supposed to be Traunel—informed the enemy of a weak point, 
where, bringing a gun to bear, they were enabled to break down a gate- 
way, and the town had no other alternative but to capitulate. 

The terms of the capitulation ensured safety to the inhabitants and 
protection to property; but the Spaniards, once in possession of the town, 
paid little regard to them. Houses were pillaged, persons were ill- 
treated, and corn was seized and exported, till a famine became inevitable. 
The King of the Arquebusiers had recourse in this dire extremity to his 
skill to support himself, and to obtain food for Captain Thierry and his 
fair daughter. He used to go out in the woods to shoot boar, deer, 
hares, or rabbits, or even any smaller game that might come in his way. 
These excursions threw him in the way of the Spanish officers, who did not 
fail to admire his skill, and they wr anal him to a contest, from which 
he came off the winner of large stakes in corn (he had refused to enter 
the lists for gold, when gold was of no avail), and he at once conveyed 
the much-coveted grain to the house of his betrothed. 

Traunel, whose implacable hatred hovered over the house, had witnessed 
the conveyance of the corn, and he hastened to report to the governor 
that a robbery had been committed. The Spaniard at once gave the 
informer an officer’s guard, with orders that if the robber was detected 
such punishment should be inflicted upon him as he (Traunel) should 
consider expedient. 

The rival King of the Arquebusiers preceded his satellites, and enter- 
ing first into the house he threw down his hat, lounged back in the arm- 
chair, and coolly declared the nature of his mission, to the unbounded 
wrath and indignation of the veteran captain. Chauvet, whose company 
had, since the display of his remarkable skill, been much sought for 
by the Spanish officers, to assist them in their shooting excursions, was, 
unfortunately, absent at the time. 

“I know,” said Traunel, with his imperturbable impudence, “ that 
you are incapable of a bad action, but appearances are against you; the 
corn is in this house; the very sacks have the Spanish arms on them, 
and only I can save you. You know the price : I love your daughter— 
give her to me, and I will befriend you.” 

“My daughter,” replied the captain, with concentrated ire, “shall 
never be the wife of a traitor, of a man who has sold himself to the 
F2 
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Spaniards and to Satan. Who will give credit to such an accusation ? 
oo — vevlied the villain, “ for I nly judge 

“No you cannot,” repli in, “ for I am your only judge.” 

“ is = traitor and liar—my judge !” 

And the old man, no longer able to restrain himself, rushed upon his 
enemy, who, shouting aloud for help, the soldiers hurried in to his aid. 

his direction they took the captain, and gagging him, they bound 
im down to a stout table. In this position the vile traitor renewed 
i ication, but with no better success. 
mean time Isabella had heard what was passing, and dreading 
serious danger to her father, she hastened out of the house by a 
back door in search of Chauvet. Guided by the clamour and firing of 
guns, she was not long before she joined the s en; and among 
them, and looked up to by all, was the King of the Arquebusiers. Isa- 
bella, nothing abashed by the crowd and the strangeness of her appear- 
ance there, hastened up to him. 

ae Come, come quick !”’ she exclaimed ; “ they are going to murder my 
father !” 

Chauvet did not hesitate a moment ; he at once took his way back 
with Isabella to the town. When they arrived, a large body of citizens 
surrounded the house of Thierry, consternation and rage depicted on 
their countenances, and when Isabella and Chauvet approached to enter, 
“You come to late,” shouted out a voice with a satanic expression in it 
—*‘ you come too late.” 

And, from an upper window, a heavy bloody mass was thrown down 
at their feet. It was the body of a man who had been flayed alive.* 

“My father ! my poor dear father!” exclaimed the miserable girl, 
lifting up the head of the mutilated body. 

As to Chauvet, he had precipitated himself into the house sword in 
hand ; but the dastards, cowardly as they were cruel, and taken aback 
by the sudden onslaught, did not await his blows; they at once made 
their escape by the back way, leaving the skin of their victim, and the 
very scalpels which had been the instruments of his torture, as evidences 
of their barbarity behind them. ‘The King of the Arquebusiers, seizing 
the gory trophy, held it out from the window. 

‘Vengeance, citizens!” he exclaimed ; “ here are the remains of one 
of your countrymen !” 

“ Vengeance ! to arms!” was shouted out in response from every per- 
son present, 

In a space of time so brief as to be almost magical, the citizens of Cha- 
teau-Thierry and the Spaniards were at blows. Nothing was heard but 
the clashing of arms and the loud report of arquebuses. The company 
of Arquebusiers, headed by their king, who bore the skin of the unfor- 
tunate Thierry aloft on a pike as a standard, swept the Spaniards, taken 
by surprise, before them. They would even have expelled them from 
the town altogether, had it not been for a veteran, who re-formed their 
ranks at the gate of Saint Crépin. 

“ Take those lions from your colours,” he exclaimed, “ and place hens 
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* A house is still shown in the Rue du Pont, at Chateau-Thierry, to which 
tradition has attached the memory of this fearful tragedy. 
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ne their place, since’ you allow yourselves to be thus beaten by the 
ic : 

Thus taunted, the Spaniards rallied. They were more numerous and 
better trained to war than their opponents. The citizens were decimated, 
and gave way before them. The company of Arquebusiers alone held 
their ground. Among them was a young woman covered with blood, 
cheering them on, succouring the wounded, picking up arms, and supply- 
ing ammunition. It was Isabella, who now and then whispered a magic 
word to inspire them with renewed courage. But all in vain; the 
few who remained, after keeping up the fight for some time, were 
obliged to take refuge in the convent of the Cordeliers, and for three 
long days the vengeance of the Spaniards exhausted itself before the 
stout walls of that extemporised fortress. At length Traunel found an 
opening by which lighted brands could be thrown in to where the monks. 
kept their wood, and soon the whole place was in a blaze of fire. The 
Arquebusiers continued their desperate struggle amid the flames and 
smoke, disputing the calcined walls to their assailants. Soon the chapel 
alone remained intact. 

‘We shall soon perish,” said Chauvet to Isabella ; “ before we die 
let us be united.” 

The young girl went up to the altar and kneeled down by his side, 
— the only one that had not fled, pronounced them to be man and 
wife. 

The ceremony was indeed very brief, and Chauvet soon got up to 
fight again. Around him were twelve arquebusiers, all that remained of 
that gallant company. At this instant Traunel made his appearance 
through the fire and smoke, leading on the Spaniards. 

“The sorcerer !” exclaimed Chauvet, “he has not his brand on his 
forehead; it avails him not at the foot of the altar. He rushes to his 
fate!” And so saying, the King of the Arquebusiers took aim at the 
miscreant, who fell, hit on the forehead. 

At the same time the vaulted roof of the monastery crumbled, and 
the ruins of the falling church separated the combatants. 

“ Is is useless resisting any longer,” said the monk; “ we shall be all 
buried in the ruins.” Saying which, he led the way to a secret door 
behind the altar, and bade them all follow him along a subterranean 
passage which led to the walls of the castle. Once there, they soon 
reached La Barre, and gained the open country. Thence they took 
refuge in the forest of Barbillon, where they remained until the troops 
of Philip II. having been expelled the province they were enabled to 
return to Chiteau-Thierry. Chauvet became the chief of an honourable 
family, who supplied the company of Arquebusiers with captains and 
kings for two long centuries after. 


IV.—Tae Hermit or RIPAILLE. 


Two travellers were following a a pathway by the side 
of a little river that flowed into the lake of Geneva. Their horses were 
jaded, and their dusty apparel testified to their having come from afar. 
The one was clothed in rich furs, and his spurs were of gold. The 
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other wore a mili costame. They were followed by six armed do- 
mestics, who guarded a mule laden with baggage. 

“ Aujehan ! Aujehan !” exclaimed the first, turning round, “do you 
think we shall soon arrive at this hermitage of Ripaille ?” 

«« My lord,” replied the other, “if we do not, it is not for want of 
diligence on your part. I should like to know the cause of these rapid 
proceedings on the part of the Sire Jean Poton de Saintraiiles.””” 

“ Well, then, as we are approaching the end of our journey, I may as 
well inform you,” replied the knight. “ Amédée, the hermit of Ripaille, 
is not a hermit like most others. He was formerly Duke of Savoy, and 
was renowned for his wisdom and goodness. Having lost his wife, he 
became disgusted with power, gave over Savoy to his son Louis, and the 

country of Geneva to his second son, and he himself withdrew to a man- 
sion on the banks of the lake, which he calls a hermitage. Now, the 
Council of Basle having a Pope Eugéne and elected Amédée in 
his place, I am deputed king to strengthen the hermit in his reso- 
lutions to live retired, and to refuse the tiara.” 

*“ Ah! ah!” laughed the esquire, “to prefer being a humble hermit 
to sovereign pontiff! Not very likely, I should say.” 

“Stop till you see the hermit and his cell,” the Sire de Saintrailles 
contented himself with observing. 

Nor were they long in gaining sight of its roofs, just tinged by a 
setting sun. The hermitage of “la Ripaglia,” or of ‘the shore,” was 
heautifully situated. It had been erected by Amédée on the site of an 
ancient priory. It was a retreat from which nothing that could render 
life agreeable had been omitted. A little harbour sheltered the boats 
which were used for excursions on the lake, for fishing, and shooting 
water-fowl. There were vast and well-aired stables, kennels for hounds, 
lodgings for the huntsmen and faleoners. Nothing was wanting. There 
were cellars filled with the choicest vintages of different countries and of 
different seasons, and kitchens replete with conveniences and contrivances 
that would put modern art to blush. 

“Tf this is a hermitage,” said the esquire, as he stepped from his horse, 
“ ot diable l’humilité va-t-elle se nicher ?” 

As soon as Samtrailles had dressed he descended into the court, guided 
by the sound of hunting-horns, and he found himself in the midst of a 
brilliant crowd. Amédée had instituted an order of knightly hermits 
under the patronage of Saint Maurice : they were twelve in number 
with the ex-dake. ‘They wore a simple tunic of grey cloth, but of the 
finest vian tissue, and bound to the waist by a rope embroidered 
with gold, while on their heads was a cap of scarlet velvet. A cardinal 
of the holy Church with his suite was also present. The whole party 
were still on horseback, clamorously assisting at the cutting up of a 
ayers boar, the prize of the day’s sport, and which, when accom- 
plished, the remains had, by the laws of venery, to be given over to the 
dogs, amidst the acclamations of the sportsmen. 

“Tt is our turn now,” said Amédée, descending from his horse. 
“Does not your eminence,” he added, turning to the cardinal, “ feel that 
hunting gives an appetite ? And travel,’’ he further said, turning to the 
French knight, “does it not have the same effect? Sire de Saintrailles, 

whatever may be the mission our cousin Charles of France may have 
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entrusted you with, he could not have selected an envoy whose arrival 
could give greater pleasure to the hermits of la Ripaille.”’ 

The banqueting-hall of Ripaille was very capacious, yet an 
warmth was kept up by vast fireplaces at either ce wig! y well fed by 
logs, which were neither more nor less than the trunks of whole trees. 
The panes of glass, artistically soldered in leaden frames, kept out the 
cold air. As a further precaution, all possible crevices were well cov 
with tapestries of various designs. Lastly, numerous wax-lights diffused 
a subdued yet pleasing light over the whole scene. 

After the pages had offered scented waters in silver ewers to each 
guest wherein to bathe his hands, and grace had been duly said, 
Amédée remarked: “We must now lay aside the cares of this world; 
that is the aim and object of our institution. After pra er and hunting, 
I see nothing more worthy than the table to oceupy the leisure of a brave 
man.”’ 

It would require the pen of a Berchoux, a Brillat-Savarin, or a Blaze, 
to give an idea of the gastronomic luxury which greeted the eyes and 
nose almost to ivebriety. Such an abundance prevailed in the hermitage 
of Amédée, there was such a profusion of all that can render existence 
agreeable, that it has passed into a proverb, and after the lapse of four 
centuries, when people wish to say they are going to indulge in unwonten 
excesses, they say “ faire ripaille.” 

In the midst of the table, on a capacious silver dish, there lay a whole 
boar extended on a bed of pistachios. At one end a peacock displayed 
the brilliant colours of its tail—the artist had preserved that part of the 
plumage intact—but the breast, cleverly larded, was not the least interest- 
ing portion. The art of larding has been attributed to the eook of 
Leo X., but this effort of genius dates a century before that : the world 
- indebted for it to the inventive power of the hermit of Ripaille’s 
chef. 

The peacock stuffed with truffles, the smallest of which weighed a 
pound, and reposing on a bed of these precious tubercles, exhaled that 
delicious aroma which the smell of the rose or the perfume of amber can- 
not come up to. At the other end of the table a swan, with white head 
and wings, surrounded by lemons and Seville oranges, swam in a pre- 
cious green sauce & la cameline, which just reminded one of the flavour 
of garlic, without having its aerity. 

There were also trout from the lake of Geneva, upwards of three feet 
in length, and weighing some thirty pounds, and carp from the Rhine 
equalling them in size. These were mostly served en galantine or as 
brawn. Add to this, pastes of eels, fat pullets, water-hens, and quails in 
various forms, and hashes of game with quintessenced sauces, and some 
idea may be obtained of all that “Tart de la gueule” can imagine that is 
most tempting and exquisite. 

“Sire de Saintrailles,” said Duke Amédée, “ shall I send you some of 
this salmis of heron ?” 

“Thank your highness, but it was precisely in consequence of a vow 
made upon a heron, now a century ago, that Edward III. invaded 
France. I have made a vow ou my part not to eat of the fatal bird.” 

“Ts it from patriotic motives an that you don’t eat heron ?” 


“‘ Heaven forbid that I should say anything against that which is shot 
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and that which is eaten; I know that in falconry the heron is the most 
amusi 6 ee ay ae yeas to my candour, I will ac- 
seenelinn its 


that I deem the a matter of taste. Tome 
it , and I think the fashion will go by.” 

‘What a heresy !” interrupted the cardinal. 

“Oh, what a word !” ej the hermit. ‘“ Are we going to get 
into controversy or politics ?”’ 

“ Your highness will excuse me, but since the ice is broken, I must 
acknowledge that I should like much to know how the offers which I 
ae in the name of the Council are received by you.” 

“ Your eminence knows what our life is. To us each day resembles 
another. This day we killed a boar, to-morrow we may take a stag, 
and we hope that you will do us the favour to accompany us on our hunt. 
We have neither ministers nor anxieties in our retreat. We have few 
courtiers and all the more friends. We do as we like. If it pleases us 
to wear our hair long and to have beards, nothing prevents us. On the 
chair of St. Peter we should not know what freedom is. Ecclesiastical 
discipline would exact that we should wear our hair short and shave our 
chins.” 

“ That is true,” observed the cardinal. 

“ We should not even be allowed to keep our name.” 

‘“‘ Your highness could take that of Felix.” 

“No doubt the name of Felix is better than that of Amédée, but I 
am accustomed to the latter; and, sincerely, does your eminence think 
that I should do a reasonable thing in changing the happy life I lead in 
my hermitage for all the cares of the papacy ?” 

‘* But the interests of Christianity?” interposed the cardinal. 

“Ts your eminence acquainted with the romance of Fauvel, written in 
1310?” continued Duke Amédée ; “it is a poem replete with morality 
and pretty verses : 


Vins y eut bons et précieux, 

A boire moult délicieux, 

Vins vieux, musqués, rosés, florés, 
Vins de Gascoigne colorés, 

De Montpellier et de Rochelle, 

Et de Garnache et de Castele ; 

Vins de Beaune et de Saint-Pourgain, 
Que riches gens tiennent pour sain. 


Which shall I send you, Sire de Saintrailles ?” 
« Ove after the other, if it pleases your highness,” answered the 
ight. 
xe was telling you, then,” continued the duke, “ that the author wished 
to represent, in the person of Fauvel, the vanities of the world, to which 
each in his turn does homage, or ‘un chacun va ¢orchier,’ to use the old 
French of the poet, 


De Fauvel que tant vois torchier, 
Doucement sans lui echorchier, 
Suis entré en mérencolie. 


I have also paid my tribute in my time, but I have now definitely re- 
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nounced the world—I will not torchier Fauvel any more. So, Monsieur 
Je Cardinal, I intend to keep my name and my beard.” 

All night long after that uet and that conversation did the car- 
dinal lay tossing in his bed. ‘Are there no means by which to make 
him change his mind ?” he repeated to himself. At length the happy in- 
spiration came. “It is the pleasure that Amédée enjoys that makes him 
refuse the tiara. I will trouble his felicity, and then try again.” No 
sooner thought of than acted upon. The sleepless cardinal rang up his 
slumbering servitors, and planned a campaign for the next day, which 
was to entail nothing but Sactens . Above all, huntsmen and helps of 
all ang were to be well bribed. 

That day the duke sat down to table vexed and disappointed. The 
gloom of the host extended itself to the guests. The dishes seemed taste- 
less, the wine had no fiavour. An icy silence prevailed, which no one 
seemed tempted to break. 

“ What a horrible change !” at length exclaimed the hermit of Ri- 

ille; “a doe for a buck! Such a thing never happened to me before. 

ta disgrace! Well, one must resign oneself ;”’ and two great tears 
furrowed his old cheeks. ‘ Monsieur le Cardinal, I will shave my beard.” 

“* If such is the pleasure of your holiness,” replied the prelate, * we will 
proclaim him under the name of Felix V.” 

With a furious blow of his knife Saintrailles made the precious plate of 
Limoges enamel that was before him fly into pieces. 

‘“‘ Au diable les biches !” muttered the knight ; “because the hounds 
made a mistake are we to have an anti-pope ?” 

“Sire de Saintrailles,’”’ interposed Felix V., “if we had not ted 
the papal authority it might have fallen into hands which would have 
abused it. Carry word to your most Christian monarch that I will en- 
deavour to restrain evil by my prudence and moderation.” After that he 
was for a short time silent. ‘ Ah!” he said, rising from the table, “ if 
it had only been a buck!” 

Felix v., however, returned, weary of the tiara, to his hermitage in 
1449, and never left it more. 


And now for a fairy tale of Brittany, which concerns a Breton marks- 
man of more modern times. 


V.—Tse Wuite Hare. 


“ Many thanks, my dear Hubert,” said a bedridden old woman, as she 
gave back the cup she had been drinking from—* thanks, my dear boy, 
and may Heaven reward you for your kindness to your old mother. Ah! 
if we were only in Brittany I would invoke the fairies that people our 
heaths, and they would grant’ me my wishes: I should see my dear old 
country again.” 

‘Come, mother dear, don’t grieve about that ; let us trust in a kind 
Providence, and we will see our native land again.” 

And as he said so Hubert looked up from the fireside, where he had 
taken his seat, at his long fowling-piece, carefully folded in green baize. 
“‘ Ah!” he said to himself, “if I had only wherewith to put my stakes 
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into the shooting match to-morrow, I might win something that would 
help to relieve my poor mother.” And so saying, he sighed deeply. 
ick people have quick ears: the mother overheard the sigh. 

“ You grieve, Hubert,” said the mother; “you were looking at your 
fowli you would like to be a gamekeeper like your father? Oh, 
poor it is a bad business. If the gamekeeper does his duty, he is 
condemned and vilified by all; if he is lenient, he is calumniated and re- 
proached ; if he uses his arms, he is taxed with barbarous cruelty ; if he 
does not use them, he is assassinated like your father, my poor Roblot !” 

“Dear mother, do not talk that way, the doctor said it would de 
you harm. If you will talk, I will close my ears not to hear you.” 

“ Well, then, I will talk you to sleep, as I did when you were a child. 
It relieves me to talk. You were very young when we left Ploérmel to 
come and take up our home cn the banks of the Morin. Ah! shail I 
ever again see my dear Brittany ? But sleep away, my good son,”’ said 
the old woman, lowering her voice, “and may the angels of Heaven 
bring you dreams of happiness!” She saw that Hubert had his feet on 
the extremity of the logs, his arms extended, his head bent over his 
chest—that he had really fallen asleep. No wonder; he worked all the 
day for his mother, and he nursed her all the night. 

Hubert had not slept long when he felt something pull his great toe. 
At the same time a little personage, not longer than the fore-arm, got up 
on his knee. ‘ Hubert,” said the little personage, “I have come for 
your sake, and at your mother’s prayers, all the way from Brittany. If 
you want to gain a prize to-morrow, go out with your gun; I will send 
you game that will pay for your stakes.” And so saying, the little fairy 
sli¢jed down the hunter’s leg, and disappeared in the smoke of the 
chimney. | 

Hubert rose up at once, and seeing that his mother was dozing, he 
took down his fowling-piece, and went forth into the valley of the Morin. 
Day was just dawning as he got to a well-known spot on the borders of 
a wood. He had not been there long before he saw a white hare coming 
towards him. For a moment he hesitated shooting so rare an animal, 
but remembering what the fairy had said to him, he fired, and the hare 
tumbled over. At the same moment the fairy issued forth from a bunch 
of thistles. ‘‘ Well,” she said ; “ Hubert, there is wherewith to pay your 
stakes; but before you sell your game, cut off the right foot, and pre- 
serve it carefully, for the possessor of the foot of a white hare will suc- 
ceed in all his undertakings. But remember that moderation in your 
wishes can alone ensure happiness.” And so saying, the fairy disap- 
peared before the young man had even time to express his gratitude. 

Notwithstanding the protection given to him by the fairy, Hubert 
could not disguise his trepidation when he entered the lists of the marks- 
men of La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, who celebrated the féte of their patron, 
Saint Léger, by shooting for prizes. The other competitors laughed at 
his nervousness. “He is going to sow parsley,” said one. “ He ought 
to have had a glass of wine to steady his hand,” added another. But all 
jokes ceased when Hubert, having fired, the marker quickly raised his 
cap. ‘In the black ring!” exclaimed the competitors; but the marker 
had thrown his cap in the air—the bullet had passed right through the 
bull’s eye! 
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“ Morbleu!” exclaimed the competitors, ‘who would have expected 
that? Hubert will take after his father, the gamekeeper—a good 
of a good breed. Three fine pieces of plate, worth twelve pistoles if 
they are worth a farthing!” 

Hubert, so pale a moment before, was now red with excitement. 
“Forty crowns to take to my mother!” he said; and he was ready to 
dance for joy. Others, however, quickly followed in his footsteps, 
anxious for the second prize. Hubert remained, looking on. ‘Since I 
won the first prize by a single shot,” he began to say to himself, “ why 
should I not win the second? The white hare’s foot will ensure success 
for the one as well as for the other.” So he entered the lists for the 
second, and won it. Then he entered the lists for the third and the 
fourth, and one after the other he carried off ali the prizes, to the in- 
finite astonishment of the lookers-on, who could not understand whence 
such surprising skill came from. When Hubert started for his home, he 
bore away with him prizes of the value of eight hundred francs. As he 
followed. the banks of the Morin, he began to reflect upon what he would 
do with his money. He would have a bit of land, he said; but he should 
also want a cottage and some furniture; his mother must be made com- 
fortable, they were so poor! After all, eight hundred francs was very 
little, he wished he had more. Just as he had arrived at this eonclu- 
sion, a gun went off from a bed of osiers close by, and he fell to the 
ground. A moment after a man rushed upon him, and after stuming 
him with the butt-end of his gun, he ro him of all his money. 
When Hubert recovered his senses, he reproached himself bitterly. 
“Ah!” he said, “ I was warned to be moderate in my desires. If I had 
been satisfied with one prize, I should not have excited the cupidity of 
others. I shall know better another time.” At this moment he heard 
the sound of a cart approaching. It was a farmer, who was returning 
from the festival with his wife and daughter. Seeing Hubert lying by 
the roadside, he got down to his assistance, and on discovering what 
had happened, he lifted the wounded man into his cart, and conveyed 
him te his own house. 

Hubert was a long time in recovering. During his illness he was 
kindly attended to by Lise, the good and pretty daughter of the farmer, 
and gratitude, it is well known, is akim to love. So he resolved, if ever 
he got well, to make his uurse his wife. But Thomas le Tellier, the 
farmer, knew the value of money, and he was not the man to give his 
daughter to the penniless son of a murdered gamekeeper. So Hubert 
determined to work, and he did so with so much success, that he was 
soon enabled to enter into busimess for himself. Business prospered in 
the same remarkable manner to the possessor of the white hare’s foot, 
and Hubert soon became wealthy. There was only one drawback to 
his happiness, and that was that Lise loved another. But this did not 
make him the less resolved to make her his own, and as he was now rich, 
Thomas le Tellier backed his suit, and they were married. He was not 
long, however, before he repented of his folly. Saint Julien is the patron 
alike of sportsmen and of jealous people. Hubert was both. One day, 
being out shooting, he became disgusted with the sport, and resolved to 
vary it with la pipee. This amusement, which Alexandre Dumas de- 
scribes at great length, and no small exaggeration, in his pseudo-sporting 
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books, consists in imitating the cries of the jay and the magpie, which 
brings other birds around to see what has befallen their enemies. But 
when Hubert went into a wood to practise this “ recondite art of venery, 
it did not answer; no birds came. There must, he thought, be some 
one else in the wood, so he determined to explore, and what should he 
find but his wife, in company with her lover. In the passion of the 
moment Hubert fired, and killed his rival. 

Hubert was taken off to prison, and as if the cup of bitterness was 
not sufficiently full, news was brought to him that his mother, now long 
neglected, had died. “My mother! my good mother!” he exclaimed 
“who will give me back my mother?” The fairy appeared to him in 
his grief, and said to him, ‘‘ Hubert, you ask for x @ is impossible ; but 
ask for anything else and your wishes shall be granted to you.” 

“No!” exclaimed the prisoner, “I will ask for nothing more. If I 
had not asked for the prizes, I should not have been wounded ; if I had 
not obtained wealth, f should not have been married; if I had not 
wedded, I should not have been betrayed ; if I had not wished to know 
the truth, I should not have killed my rival. Above all, if all this had 
not happened to me, I should not have quitted my good mother.” And 
he wept in the depth of his agony: 

‘‘ Hubert! Hubert!” he suddenly heard in a familiar voice, “ take care 
what you are about, you are burning your shoes. What a troubled sleep 
you have had. What have you been dreaming about ?” 

“Oh, Heaven be thanked!’’ exclaimed the young man, as he gra- 
dually came back to his senses ; ‘it is all a dream, and my mother has 
not been taken away from me, nor have I killed my rival.” 

At this moment some one knocked at the door, and when Hubert 
opened it a stranger walked in, and inquired if he was the son of Antoine 
Roblot? To his answer in the affirmative, he said, “ I am the steward 
of M. le Comte de ow yr , and he has sent me to tell you that as 
you cannot, on account o the prejudices of the neighbourhood, be ap- 
— to your father’s place, he has interceded in your favour with the 

arquis de la Garangére, who has named you one of the gamekeepers 
to his estates in Brittany. You are to have a cottage on the borders of 
the wood, and here are fifty crowns in advance. Your mother is to be 
employed at the Chateau la Garangére.” 

“‘ There is what I call an honest master !’”’ exclaimed the sick woman 
—‘‘a master who does not forget the child of an old servant. Oh, I will 
pray Heaven for him!” 

ubert embraced his mother, and he said to himself, “ Well, Heaven 
knows best what is for us ; we must leave to Providence the super- 
intendence of our destiny, and we must be thankful for that which is 
refused as well as for that which is given to us. He knows best.” 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES; 


AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


IV. 


THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF COUNTY COURTS. 


I BELIEVE my estimate of human character is generally and in the 
main correct, although it is rated at much under its value b . Pickles, 
who generally sees the opposite side of the subject; and consequently, 
like the two knights in the old story, we seldom form the same opinion 
of the same man, woman, or child. To say nothing of her never appre- 
ciating the literary taste which, I will not say adorns, but softens down 
my own character, I have only to express an opinion that the servant- 
maid is pretty, good-tempered, or obliging, to elicit from Mrs. P. a con- 
viction that she is a brazen, -for-nothing drab; and if I so much as 
breathe a suspicion that Mrs. Potter is torturing poor Potter into his grave, 
I am called to order, and requested to observe that she is a strong-minded 
woman, and is leading poor, weak, silly Potter through the world. She 
is leading him at a great pace, and will soon have him out of it, I still 
maintain, and, if he don’t make a stand and declare he’ll go no further, 
he’s a lost husband. 

But although our opinions of people in general, and of individuals in 
particular, frequently differ—and I generally defer to Mrs. Pickles’s jude: 
ment—lI often have cause afterwards to feel that mine was right, and that 
I ought to have acted uponit. There was that fellow, Scamp, the builder, 
for instance, who erected our modest villa, with his ten-inch walls and his 
dummy drains—why, that infamous tradesman had “ Rogue” branded on 
his forehead, lurking in the corners of his eyes, playing about his great 
mouth, and yet Mrs. Pickles wouldn’t see it. He talked her over with 
fair promises of large cupboards in every room—pooh! they will not hold 
two rows of jam-pots; in fact, contain nothing but wind, which they send 
out into one’s neck and ears from their deceitful keyholes. Now this fellow, 
who robbed me of my healthy gravelly soil, and gave me in exchange 
those hideous remains which were discovered under the kitchen floor, not 
content with defending an action which I brought against him for breach 
of contract, and then passing through the Insolvents’ Court for damages 
and costs, was no sooner set up in business again upon a third-class cer- 
tificate (which, like railway carriages, is as good as the second class), 
awarded him by a doting commissioner who pities the poor debtor, but 
has not a grain of commiseration for the poor creditor—no sooner, I say, 
was this fraudulent man again started on apparently a larger way of 
business than before, than he sent me in a claim for seven pounds thir- 
_ shillings for work which he pretended was not included in the con- 

ract. 

“ Of course you will not pay it, my dear,” said Mrs. Pickles, whose 
eyes were opened to the enormity of this builder’s villany at last. 

“ Pay it!” cried I, “ of course not! I will rot in gaol first !”” 
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This was a mere figure of speech, of course, but it made a great impres- 
sion upon little Master Willy, my youngest boy, who, with a large piece 
of much buttered bread in each hand, clang to me frantically, and 
vowed he would go with me. 

«“ What shall Mary tell him when he calls again ?”’ asked Mrs. P. 

“Tell him? To go to the——” 

“* Mr. Pickles! Mr. Pickles!” cried my wife, very properly. “ Re- 
member, you are a family man !” 

¢ Tell him simply, then, my dear,” I replied, recovering my composure, 
and with calm dignity, “ that I decline paying him.” 

Next day, when I came home, I was greeted with the information that 
“ that Scamp” had been again, and was exceedingly abusive. 

* By Jove!” I exclaimed, in my wrath, “ I will take a summons out 
against that fellow !” 

“ He says he will take one out against you,” rejoined my wife. 

But I knew better than that; I always read the law reports, and J 
knew well enough that his insolvency was a bar to his claim. 

That he intended to try the effect of a reckless threat was, however, 
soon made manifest by the arrival of a summons, citing me to Steeple 
Bumpkin County Court, in whose district Prickleton was situated, to 
— oe unjust claim of Mr. Scamp, the builder. 

ow I am exceedingly averse at all times to making a public appear- 
ance—because I have + hore come out of such exhibitions with a con- 
siderable sacrifice of dignity—and especially so to being made the sport 
of counsel in a court of law. I never was successful in that line; nor do 
I believe anybody ever was. I have no faith in your Sam Wellers 
who ean talk down a counsel or bully a judge; I'm sure J cannot. 
Mrs. Pickles says I'm too meek—in fact, she goes so far as to deny m 
power of saying “ Bo” toa goose. But as I should, of course, never thin 
of saying or doing anything so ridiculously childish, I do not consider that 
any great disparagement. I remember being made to cut a terribly foolish 
figure at Westminster once, by the unfeeling brutality of ajudge, who no 
doubt saw I was rather nervous. I was serving on a jury: the case we had to 
try was so simple that the judge suggested an amicable arrangement, and 
the counsel assented. Whilst they were in consultation, the judge, who 
ap in @ jocose mood, and was walking up and down with his hands 
in his pockets, awaiting the result, addressed us of the jury in a friendly, 

strain 


* I know they will agree,” said he, with a merry twinkle of the eye. 
“It’s the best course in a case of this kind, and saves unnecessary ex- 

The jury coneurred with a smile, but as the judge’s merry eye fixed 
itself 90 intently upon me that I thought he must be addressing me par- 
ticularly, and it appeared excessively foolish, not to say rude, for twelve 
men to sit grinning at a judge, I felt called upon to reply to his ob- 
servations. 

“ To be sure, my lord,” I assented, politely. “ I remember reading 
of a case once——” 

My goodness! What had I said or done now? The judicial counte- 
nance 2 swelled with passion, the merry twinkle was no longer in 
the judicial eye. But, in a transport of fury, while the breath of the en- 
tire court was suspended in awe, his lordship stormed out : 
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« How dare you address the bench, sir ? What do you mean by it ?” 

Here was a pretty thing! I, Civis Britannicus, and something more— 
a British juryman—was asked in a public court of justice, before a titter- 
ing bar and a staring audience, how I dared to open my mouth, when 
to have done otherwise would have appeared grossly unpolite and even 
idiotic. 

“ Dear me, sir,” I began, calm, but apologetical_—— 

“ My lord,” the clerk was heard to caduent. 

“ My lord, I beg pardon P 

“ Hold your tongue, sir!” roared the frantic figure on the bench, “or 
I will commit you ! 

Oh, horror of horrors! to some mouldy, rat-infested dungeon, 
haps, under the court; for it was now sufficiently plain to me that Thad 
been guilty of some terrible breach of its rules. 

“ Sit down, sir! sit down! You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 





continued the judge. 
I sat down, of course, hot, flurried, and abashed, but not yet done 
with; for on the counsel announcing that their clients had to 


terms, and the judge dismissing the jury without calling upon them for 
a verdict, he took occasion to p Doce that perhaps it was the most fortu- 
nate for all parties, “with such an impracticable juror in the box.” 

I am sure I was very near apoplexy on that occasion. Suppressed 
passion, smothered pride, burning shame, and mortal fear, had nearly 
made wild work of me. Yet, well remembering this terrible and hu- 
miliating seene, I was resolved to stand up like a man, and resist the 
claim of my fraudulent builder. 

So away we started—TI and two respectable tradesmen, who were pre- 
pared to prove a monstrous overeharge—in the cab (by the way, Mrs. 
Pickles insists on calling it a fly; but for the life of me I eannot discern 
the difference, and the proprietor himself calls it a cab) which carried 
me to Dr. Flashley’s, but with a degree or two more confidence, for, as 
I exclaimed, on entering the vehicle : 


“ Thrice armed is lie who has his quarrel just !” 


‘Mind, Felix,” cried Mrs. Pickles, with her parting benediction; 
“mind, be firm—don’t give way, now.” 

‘I feel a rock of firmness here,” I replied, smiting my bosom. “Give 
way! I should think not, indeed !” 

t was a pretty country drive of four miles; for here be it explained 
that the desirable freehold estate which has been parcelled off for building 
purposes—the Turtledove district, as I may call it—stands so delight- 
fully aloof from the bustle and nuisance of business, that the nearest 
shop (except a miserable attempt at selling ginger-beer, a penny paper, 
‘best shag tobacco at 3d. an ounce,” apples and barley-sugar, very much 
by retail, and by the light of a small window by day, and asingle candle 
by night)—I say the nearest shop, in the metropolitan sense of the word, 
is two miles nearer London, and the poor-rate collector's, the church, 
the parish surveyor’s, in fact, all the parochial offices, including the fire- 
engine and police-station, and the County Court, four miles lower down 
the road, in the old village, or little market-town, as it calls itself, of 
Steeple Bumpkin. 

My two witnesses made quite a holiday of it. They suggested a smoke 
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be the oth ea et tee Dav to non Bom, bet-éh was cathe 
vexatious, as it irritated my asthma and impregnated our clothes; but 
they seldom had “an out,” as they called it, and one of them said this 
was “anout-and-out out.” In fact, I felt rather disposed to enjoy it 
m for we had several glasses of ale on the road (they would keep 

ing “‘ Success to the defendant !” which I did not much like. Why 


should keep proclaiming me, at every inn on the road, a defendant ? 
Eas is a adecnast.and 1 naman quegenite stand a trial 
for my life. 


The seat of justice at Steeple Bumpkin is, it must be confessed, very 
much out of repair, and looks as if Justice were here in very dilapidated 
circumstances ; and I grieve to say that when her representative made 
his appearance, my suspicions were strengthened by finding that she 
employed a man half blind and quite deaf. 


** Got I dare say,” s one of my witnesses; but I have 
since inquired, and find that his honour the representative of Justice re- 
ceives a considerable stipend. The court opened at ten, but as 


the judge did not make his appearance until twenty minutes past eleven, 
we had = opportunity of observing the crazy state of the house of 
law. As time wore on, I inquired of an attendant whether his 
honour was sure tocome. ‘Oh, most likely. You see,” he added, in 
a confidential whisper, ‘the court is supposed to be open every day, but 
he lives so far off———Oh, here he comes.” 

He came in in a hurry, took his seat in a hurry, and went to business 
in a tremendous hurry. The clerk had informed him that there were a 
hundred and fifty cases to be heard, and he was engaged to dine at the 
other end of the county. So at it he went. It made one wink to see 
the cases knocked off. No evidence was required ; the plaintiff, or his 
agent, produced his accounts ; the defendant opened his mouth to reply 
—whew! the judge had rammed judgment and costs down his throat! 
At length came the case of ‘Scamp v. Pickles.” His honour heard the 
— statement, which I need not say was as false as his honour’s 
teeth. 

“ Well, defendant,” he snapped, “ how is it you have not paid this 
man ?” 

“ Firstly, your honour——” I began. 

“Come, we want no sermons, sir, here,” he cried, testily. 

** Well, your honour, I really don’t know 4 

“Ah, I thought so! Judgm % 

** Stop, your honour, you confuse me—I do know.” 

‘“* Well, sir ?” 

I jerked out ‘“ Never indebted,” for I saw the hammer of justice was 
going, going, and nearly gone. 

Oh, that’s another thing,” cried the judge, and I got a breath. 

“The claim was never made, your worshi d 

* Did you object to the work at the time ?” 

‘“‘ The work was never done.” 

“The plaintiff says it was.” 

“And I will swear it was not,” I rejoined, reddening, for was not my 
word as good as his? 

“Silence, sir; don’t be impertinent !’’ was the electrifying reply. 
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“ Impertinent, your honour! I can assure you-——” 

“Don’t interrupt me, sir! Not having objected to the work at the 
time, you clearly made yourself liable——” 

“ But, your honour, he is barred from recovering ———” I was proceed- 
ing. 
x? Oh, if you are going to e a point of law with me, you should 
have brought your attorney. Judgment for the plaintiff—costs, of 
course !”’ 

“ But, your honour, will not you hear my witnesses ?” 

“Call on plaint 547 !” 

‘‘ His honour is a little hard of hearing,’’ suggests the usher; so I 
slightly raise my voice and say, “ Will not your honour please to hear 
my witnesses ?”’ 

‘Don’t stand holloaing there, sir; the case is settled!” 

There, my masters! I pledge you my word that was the scene in 
which I was so prominent an actor at the County Court of Steeple 
Bumpkin. 

As far as I was concerned I would not have complained: the judge 
might have been bilious, or I My 4 have looked on that occasion like a 
swindler ; but I hear that his honour is no isolated figure behind the 
counter of these little law-shops, which, set up with the alluring sign 
of “cheap justice,” have left off dealing in the commodity altogether; 
or else, in the spirit of the age, sell it very much adulterated, at a very 
high price. Several respectable solicitors to whom I mentioned my dis- 
comfiture, assured me that Steeple Bumpkin County Court may be taken 
as a pretty fair average sample of county courts in general. 

It’s all very well for Mrs. Pickles to talk, but who is to put down a 
judge armed with powers of fining or committing, or perhaps everything 
short of hanging, for contempt of court. She said if there were ever 
occasion to attend the County Court again, she would go: I wish she 
would! By Jove, that high-pressure judge would silence—nER ! 


V. 
THE SAVAGES OF ENGLAND. 


I was lying in that grey dawn which comes with so cold a look 
through Venetian blinds into one’s previously warm, close bedroom, and 
makes the candle in the night-light oes so dismally and ghostly pale— 
not exactly awake, not exactly asleep, conscious that my faithful spouse 
had just risen (as is her wont a quarter of an hour before me, to get a 
fair start with the children)—when Willy, who sleeps in a crib in our 
room, gave forth symptoms of impatience, as if, three years old as he 
was, he were going to take a flying leap over the crib side, 

** Wait a minute, darling, mam’ll take you up presently!” says his 
fond parent. 

Prostrate goes the little figure, pacified by the assurance, and contents 
itself with rolling restlessly from side to side. 

Presently a small voice is heard to utter these remarkable words : 
“Dam de bed : how hard it is !” 

“ What !” I exclaim, opening both my eyes, and springing up. 
Jan.—vVOL. CXV. NO. CCCCLVIL G 
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“There!” says Mrs. Pickles, with a sort of mild, complacent triumph 
in her air. “ you see what comes of giving way so! A pretty 
thing, indeed, to teach your own children to swear !”’ 

* J teach them, my ! I exclaimed, in amazement, “ Why, I am 
most particular; and when my feelings want relieving, I always go into 
an empty room by myself and let them off by snapping my fingers, as 


u well know.” 
“Ah! it’s all very fine, Mr. Pickles, but where should he have picked 


it up. You don’t suppose or mean to insinuate that J indulge im such 
language, I should hope, sir? You really”—my wife proceeded in a 
kindly reasoning sort of way—“ you really should be more careful, Mr. 
os you don’t know how soon children pick up such things, espe- 
ciall ." 

“God bless me, my dear! how can you go on so?” I exclaimed, with 
some impatience. “I never uttered such a word in the presence of any 
of the children.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Pickles, in that peculiarly grati- 
fying tone, which you know is meant to indicate non-acquiescence—‘“‘ you 
heard him with your own ears, didn’t you ?”’ 

I assume the stern father, and, bending over that little sinner’s crib, 
demand in an awful voice : 

“ Now, tell me, sirrah, where did you hear that wicked word P” 

But the tone and the look are too much for the little sinner, who sets 
up a dismal howl, and is caught into the arms of his affectionate mamma, 
who demands of him several times, “ Did they, then—did they—did 
they, mam’s precious darling?” And of me, only once, but in a re- 
proachful voice, “ How can you do so, Pickles ?” 

The little blasphemer is carried away to look for sugar, without which 
he will not consent to be comforted; and I am left alone to speculate how 
this mere infant of three years old, surrounded only by females who do 
not swear, and a father who, when he has oecasion to do it, does it very 
mildly and in secret, picked up his first oath. 

Where did he get the last mouthful of fresh air? There, on our 
public roads, in our public streets, in our daughters’ ears, under our 
policemen’s noses, the stream of vile and filthy language flows unchecked. 
I remembered how only yesterday, as I walked across to the omnibus, in 
the bright sunshine of a lovely morning, beside a flowering hedge and 
lofty trees, and along a country road, with nothing to suggest an impure 
thought, nothing in sympathy or common with any but the language of 
love, I had heard some honest, hard-working mechanics going up to their 
work upon the new houses in our road, deliberately, in cool blood, utter- 
ing the foulest and most obscene language, simply by way of garnishing 
or illustrating, or, perhaps, strengthening the current subject of their 
conversation. I had not been surprised at it, for I well know it is the 
favourite slang of a better class than what we understand as “ the lower 
orders”—a class that is forming between them and the middle class. 
Every day you will hear it in the streets, not in the language of passion, 
exasperation, or heat, but without provocation as it is without application 
or rational meaning. An otherwise worthy and orderly young carpenter 
is behind you, with his basket of tools on his shoulder, on his way home 
from his day's work, and perhaps proudly relating to his mate some of 
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the incidents of that home, the thoughtfulness and thrift of his saving 
wife, the gambols and pranks of the children who are waiting for 
him, the success he has with the flowers in his little garden ; and 
all the way, most unaccountably, he is heaping upon his wife, children, 
flowers, home, and all, the most disgusting mass of filthy language that 
he can lay his tongue to. It positively seems to well up spontaneously-- 
rhaps he is not aware of it himself, certainly, I believe, he means no 
— by it—but oath after oath backs up the picture he is drawing of 
ness, innocence, or beauty. Nor is this the worst: he does not 
leave the filth in the streets or outside his eottage-door, but salutes his 
wife good-naturedly, with a string of his favourite epithets, caresses the 
children with them, makes them “household words” indeed! The thrifty 
wife—in her neat print dress and clean white apron, who has been a 
saving servant, and got together the stock of furniture of which she is 
so proud—soon picks it up; the apron gradually gets dirtier; she is seen 
to mix with a lower class of women than of old; the cherished furniture 
begins piecemeal to disappear. Or the children pick it up; they find 
home-life tame and insipid, and hanker for the society of the noisy boys 
who are indulging in the same strain in the streets. Tell me, my masters, 
shall not a home be soon demonalised in this insidious way? I say 
nothing of the ill-eonditioned, the drunken, or obscene, or those who 
were never taught another language ; the evil is sufficiently threatening 
among the better class of workmen. 

Such were my reflections as I still lay a-bed thinking of my promising 
son. 

“There is a remedy,” cried I, coming to a fixed resolve. “The 
Metropolitan Police Act provides a remedy. I will put it in force upon 
the very first occasion. I will seize the stalking monster and drag it to 

1.”’ 

“There, hold your tongue, do,” said Mrs. Pickles, entering the room, 
“ Don’t lie talking that rubbish, for goodness’ sake, but get up. Do you 
know it’s ten o’clock, and you have got to go to town to see about that 
piano for Sarah Jane?” 

Ah! to be sure, that piano! And a bale of music! and a music- 
stool! and a secretaire! Faith! I had better be off: there goes a pound 
a second ! 

Now what a famous trade piano-making must be! My friend Racketter 
recommended me to the quiet little firm of Hammer and Pedal, who 
supply some professionals of his acquaintance. Now they eould not, I 
think, have taken me for a professional, but on my lesinniiie the usual 
discount, and mentioning Racketter’s name, they took off one-fourth of 
the price! Suppose I had not known Racketter! Hammer and Pedal 
would have got eighty pounds for what they could well afford, and were 
well pleased, to sell me for sixty. Then the music—fifty per cent. off-—~ 
half price, my masters! ‘If youare not a professional yourself, then, or 
do not know one,” thought I, as I closed the door, well pleased, “you 
will innocently pay two-and-sixpence for those pieces of music which can 
be got for half the sum, and are intrinsieally worth——-” Well, I am no 
judge of that. What a glorious trade! Willy shall be a pianoforte 
‘manufacturer, or music publisher. Which? But hark! as I live, a 
cannonade of oaths between two costermongers! and a policeman looking 
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down the street. Poor fellow! he must be deaf. The idea rather tickles 
me as I think of a deaf policeman. So, touching his elbow, I inquire in 
ees See eee ts, . 

“‘ Do you hear that?” 

The a innocently, and without the slightest intention of ap- 

is answer to the state of the case, replies in the idiomatic English, 

“« What's the row ?” 

“ Why, can’ you hear, man ?” 

a yen asks Z 22. : . 

“ Hear ow’s language,” » impatiently. 

“ Oh, is that all?” inquires the cmaaitondl the aadlite: much relieved, 
for he had pricked up his ears for some seconds and was tired of listening. 

“All!” I repeat, indignantly; “ will you allow that to go on?” But 
the poli turns on his heel without remark : he must be deaf. 

e noisy costermonger has had an eye of fell intent upon me, and 
now advances. 

‘‘ What are you grumbling about, old borrowed lights ?’’—(this must 
be some coarse allusion to my spectacles)—‘ what's the matter with 
you, I should like to know? Who was a-talking to you! Go home! 
GO HOME!” with increasing energy and vehemence. 

Affairs were threatening—people were stopping—and I distinctly 
heard one bystander, when questioned as to the cause of the disturbance, 
say, “The old boy’s drunk.” I began to feel excessively nervous, 

“Come, I say, old City mission,’’ continues the costermonger, getting 
highly figurative, “ what about that poor gal—eh ? You know!” 

Oh! my goodness, what a position to be in! A mob had closed round, 
and began to scowl: I caught a faint sight of a pump not far off, and 
shuddered. 

But my guardian angel had returned, and Z 22, parting the crowd, 
says, ““Come, move on here! Come, hook it, Tom Swizzle!” But 
Tom is in a sparring attitude before me, urging me to “come on,” 
so Z 22 varies the form of his advice, and says, “Come, step it, 
Tom!” Tom rings out a baker’s dozen of oaths, and Z 22 calmly tries 
the effect of another form of speech, ‘“‘ Come, cut it !”’ 

“Take him into custody,” I cry, indignantly, “for making use of 
foul and obscene language in the streets.” 

The policeman smiles incredulously, then shakes his head, and says, 
“*T won't do.” 

“Won't do! What won’t do?” I exclaim. 

“No go,” replies this immovable man. 

**Do you mean to say you cannot take charge of persons using this 
diabolical language in the public streets ?” 
ie I never had no orders to. You can summons him, I suppose, if you 

e.”’ 

“‘ Yes, summons me,” cries the costermonger, getting frantic again. 
“ Go it, old Skyrocket!” and away goes a Catherine-wheel of oaths in 
all directions. 

és + coma I said, seriously, e think you are unacquainted with 
your duty. A respectable r-by demands of you to take into cus- 
tody this ruffian Petal ° 
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(“ Who are you calling a rough’un, I should like to know ?” from the 
costermonger. ‘ You're another !”) 

“For uttering obscene language, and you refuse. There is my card, 
to convince you of my respectability.” 

The policeman took my card, 2 aN and smiled ; though wh 
a public functionary should smile at a private gentleman’s address 
with nothing but the words “ Mr. Felix Pi Turtledove Villa,” on 
it, I confess I could not see. 

‘“‘ Come, brush it, Tom !”’ says Z 22, having recourse to a fourth form 
of entreaty. ‘ And you, too, governor ; I can’t have a row here.” 

Well, to-be sure!—this was what had come of it! “ You too /”— 
“ governor !”—* can’t have a row /” 

“ Policeman, what do you mean—— 

“ There, go on—go on!” 

“ But I say, sir-——” 

* Will you move on ?”’ 

**T will report you.” 

“ Report and be 
heard the words. 

Remonstrance was in vain; so I moved on, with a retinue of rags be- 
hind me, a string of street boys, grinning loungers, and jeering louters, 
who accompanied me the whole — of two streets, to my great 
chagrin, now running ahead and looking back into my face, Sudiie 
under horses’ heads to keep pace with me, never stopping to inform 
inquisitive passengers what’s amiss, but only adding to their stupid 
curiosity by crying, as they run, “ Here’s a go!” 

Now, I maintain that such a state of things as this should not be 
_ tolerated in the metropolis of the most civilised nation. Pray, my noble 
~ lords and worthy gentlemen who sit at Westminster to legislate for us, for- 
get for a little while what a very free country this is, wherein every man 
can speak and do as he listeth ; and, excellent commissioners of police, to 
whose hardly-earned salaries I have the privilege of contributing, do see 
if something cannot be done! I don’t want to see a working man locked 
up for using a thoughtless oath; but, when a string of foul language 
is being left behind him, like the stream of smoke from his pipe as he 
goes along, I would have a policeman touch his elbow, and expostulate : 
“ Nicer language, my good fellow, in the public streets.” If the law is 

werless or unwilling to protect our necks and limbs from the “ nursing” 
breaks of an overreaching omnibus company, if it won’t look to our 
lives in the roadway, let it turn nurse itself, and see if it cannot look to 


our children’s morals on the path. 





!” TI saw it on his lips, but cannot swear I 
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VI. 
PAROCHIAL AFFAIRS. 


WE are astonishing the old neighbourhoods of Steeple in and 
Prickleton! We are driving them, with their great old ick houses, 
fencmgs, oil lamps, trees, rooks, and all, into modern notions 
and the nineteenth century—that is, we are driving them into it, or 
driving them away. We have had a meeting at the Turtledove 
Arms, and raised a subscription for lightmg “the freehold,” as our neigh- 
bouthood is popularly called, and we have got huge pipes as big as Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, that would admit of @ fat dean with his umbrella up 
walking through them, deposited by the old gone-by country road, which 
still clings to its hedges here and there, and would, 1 dare say, like to 
see stage-coaches again. We have got an omnibus down Turtledove- 
road, too (a well-conducted omnibus, for it is unconnected with the great 
nursing system of the metropolis as yet; our cab and fly proprietor is 
trying it, and the great company do not at present think it worth their 
while to run it off or confiscate it); and this accommodating vehicle the 
great — with their carriages, call an innovation and demoeratic. We 
are pulling down the old trees as mjurious to the health of the neighbour- 
. Weare going a great pace, I can tell you! We are agitating ! 
agitating! ! agitating !! ! 

Old pe le of the neighbourhood miss the great trees, the rooks, the 
red-brick houses (and perhaps some of the good things of this world they 
used to get at then), shake their heads, and say, “Ah! Prickleton isn’t 
the sweet old place it used to be before this building affair began!” Of 
course it isn’t! 1t isn’t our mission to let it be so! 

We have a District Parochial Reform Association to look imto and set 
to ri the affairs of the parish—to put down the great nobs of the old 
nei hood—to amend, reform, enlighten, and alter everything, with a 
shrewd fellow, clerk to a London attorney, for its secretary; and we hold 
our meetings weekly at the Turtledove Arms. We have taken a good 
deal of the parochial business out of the hands of the old red-brick in- 
habitants. We have rallied round our secretary, and turned out two col- 
lectors, whom they had elected and re-elected for thirty years, and got in 
young blood. It argues nothing against our cause that one of our new 
collectors went off the other day with twelve hundred pounds ; for if we 
had not forgotten to take security, it would not have mattered how much 
he went off with. My friend Tallow, the retired candlemaker, who has 
four freehold plots of his own ; Grit, the great unadulterated farm-house 
bread-baker of London and of London, who holds two allotments; the 
shrewd attorney’s clerk, our secretary—such men as these are heard now 
in the parish, and have a voice, my masters—a voice in matters parochial ! 
Think of that! a voice, as every free-born Briton should have! The im- 
mediate effects are a doubling of the rates throughout the parish; but 
this, as Snap very justly says, is only to make them equitable, and, as soon 
as they are adjusted, we shall see how parish affairs ought to be ad- 
ministered! We have astonished the old rector, who was leading his 
easy life, just going round among the red-brick houses, or taking a lazy 
walk across the fields to drop a paltry half-crown into the hands of the 
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r people in the frosty weather. We have shown the poor people what 
a a ode was, and proved to them that they have a right—a positive 
right—to the shelter of the Union. We have raised their standard—we 
have shown them that to receive the parson’s half-crown was mendicaney, 
and they now clamour for their rights at the Union gates. 

A clever fellow among us has lately raised a tremendous storm against 
the red-brick men and their rooks. There was a right of way which 
crossed the en of one of them, cutting it in two (and, I must admit, as 

vig way could be well conceived, but yet it was a right 
of way, must be maintained, or else where is the liberty of the sub- 
ject?). Well, this old Red Bricks wanted to take in this right of way 
offering us, it is trae, another perhaps more convenient, but then we 
should have been sacrificing our rights), but our sturdy Wachterblacher, a 
retired sugar-baker of our association, issued, at his own expense, hand- 
bills, warning us that the iron heel of despotism was upon us, and we 
opposed it with success. 

-T am—may I say it in all humility after this ?—the unworthy pre- 
sident of the District Association ; but—— 

“ What is all this nonsense that you are now writing to the papers, 
Mr. Pickles ?”’ asks Mrs. P., over my shoulder. “ You know that it was 
only this morning at breakfast you said you would not have anything more 
to do with that nasty, low, upsetting lot; that you Anew they wanted to pull 
down everything ; that you had even heard that Snap had offered to sell 
you all—opposition, great principles, enlightenment, reform, and all— 
for the vestry clerkship, as soon as poor old Mr. Parker dies; and that 
you always took too mach at their meetings.” 

‘More than T am used to, Mrs. Pickles,” I saggest. 

“« More than did you good, sir, were your own words.” 

“Well, my dear, I confess I have lost faith in them. I believe they 
are all trymg to get places, but then what else do the great state parties 
do? Its only the same game of politics.” 

“Yes, and you are the pawns! Psha! to compare those men of the 
Turtledove Arms with Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston”—(the ladies 
will stand by him)—“ or ‘ 

Well, there is sense in what Mrs. Pickles says ; I will not contend that 
Prickleton looks any better under the sun for its odd-and-even houses than 
the Prickleton of fields, and trees, and rooks. But then there is the 
high moral view of it to be taken. ‘Consider what a blessing that the 
highly-taxed, the overworked, and underfed should be enabled ‘te live in 


1? 


the country ! 
“Country once—country do you call it now? Where is its clear air 


undefiled by smoke ?—its clover-fields ?—its Pe 

“Its gravelly soil!” I moaned, in anguish. 

“ Oh, that’s there, of course, and always will be ; but where, after all, 
are the overworked and underfed? J don’t see them here. Highly- 
taxed we all are, sure enough, since this association’s been working for 
our good! Come, put down your pen for to-night; J will write about a 


social grievance one of these evenings.” 








There, now, as Mr. Pickles has gone to bed—and the best place for him 
after he has been attending these meetings (for he’s got at it again )—I will 
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pepe rege itician work isn’t asocial grievance? I 
don’t blame Mr. Grit or Mr. Tallow—they are only tools, like poor Mr. 
Pickles himself—but it’s that ; always hunting after abuses, as he 
calls them—a little, ifogging, mischief-making peace-and- 
uietness-upsetting ! He’s set the heads of the others crazy. Mr. 
achterblacher is nearly insane, and (his name isn’t pronounced as it’s 
but I can never get hold of it, so I will say) Mrs. W. is quite 
annoyed, as well she may be. We have got up a Dorcas society for visit- 
ing, and making pretty little ornamental things for the poor—not ex- 
actly flannel petticoats or stuff gowns, of course, but knick-knacks—and 
have an opportunity of mixing in good society down here; and then, 
when we walk out with our husbands, one of these red-faced, loud-voiced 
men meets us, and says, ‘‘ How are you, Mr. Pickles,” or “ Mr. W. ?” 
and makes some grossly familiar remark about the missis or the kids ! 
It’s very unpleasant, not to say low. But Mr. Pickles is such a good, 
easy sort of soul, and, having nothing to do, he so soon takes up what 
seems to him a case of wrong or hardship; and they know it, and have 
got hold of him. Oh! he’s a nasty fellow, that Snap! He never did 
any good for himself, I know, and is only working for a place that he'll 
afterwards lose by embezzlement or misconduct. 


“Well, it shall all go as it stands,” I say next morning, with a 
dreadful smell of tobacco in my clothes, a slight inclination to headache, 
and a great loss of faith in agitating* attorneys’ clerks in a new neigh- 
bourhood ; “only give up your Visiting Society; let us attend to our 
own concerns, give our own charity, keep ourselves to ourselves, and I 
~ up the District Parochial Reform Association. Surely I may be 

tter employed in putting my own house in order than pulling down 
my neighbour’s, even if it be built of red bricks—in keeping my own 
garden tidy than tearing up his—in attending to Sarah Jane’s linnet 
than scaring away his crows! They are shams, and failures, and causes 
of dissensions and heartburnings, half these Parochial Reform Associa- 
tions. Not but what they may be useful sometimes, under particular 
circumstances, and at particular seasons—perhaps. But I’ll have no 
further hand in bringing St. Pancras or Marylebone down to once peaceful 
Prickleton, although a hundred lawyers’ dete might get places by it. 
And, besides, I hear that Scamp, the builder, is to be proposed as treasurer, 
and, after what has passed between us, I shouldn’t like to meet him at 
our board.” 
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A FROST SONG. 


TO THE TUNE OF A PAIR OF SKATES. 
By W. Cuaruizs Kent. 


Drawy each strap through the buckle tightly, 
Blocks screwed home to the dapper heel— 
Away! on the iron skates so lightly 
One scarce may the slippery surface feel : 
Aha! for the whirl of our gliding motion, 
With a joyous rush through the wholesome breeze, 
Of which none yonder can form a notion, 
Shivering under the snow-plumed trees. 
Twittering, glitterng—shod as with light, 
Away! on our chirruping swallow flight. 


Not jockey blithe on his blood-mare riding, 

With foot well poised in the stirrup thong ; 
Not swiftest swimmer through green wave gliding, 
With nerveful wrists and with ankles strong : 

Oh, none but one as with buskin and sandal, 
Thus reared on the crest of a steel-blue keel, 
Can twit the sluggard a scorn and scandal, 
With a twirling whirl and a wheeling reel. 
Twittering, glittering—shod as with light, 
Away! on our chirruping swallow flight. 


With sudden twist on the back-turn flashing, 
True to the metal as round it swerves, 
Thridding the maze of a throng oft clashing, 
Carve we some name in elastic curves— 
Some dear name cut on the granite waters 
With the rapid gleam of a grinding edge, 
Twining for one of Earth’s rosy daughters, 
A lover’s knot as our Gordian pledge. 
Twittering, glittering—shod as with light, 
Away! on our chirruping swallow flight. 


Driven by a force that like fury lashes, 

As though we were charging with pike or lance, 
Swift—right and left—in alternate dashes, 

Then feet together straight on we glance : 
Till drifting by as in whirlwind eddy 

We deftly skim round the Danger pool, 
Ne’er slackening our pace, being rarely ready 

To halt, upon grating heels, by rule. 
Twittering, glittering—shod as with light, 
Away! on our chirruping swallow flight. 











CHATEAUBRIAND AND MARCELLUS.* 


Tuer design of M. le Comte de Marcellus in his new volume on 

“ Chateaubriand and his Times,” is to put together, once again, such 
written notes and personal souvenirs as remain to him, relating to their 
intercourse when living im London, their rencontre in Rome, 
their later friendship in Paris, and their epistolary correspondence, which 
was of long duration and of the friendliest-farmliar kind. The volume 
takes the form of a series of armotations on the Mémoires d’ Outre-tombe. 
Not having either the right or the wish to publish a new edition of those 
Memoirs, the author of this commentary (for such, in effect, it is) adopts 
the method of succinctly extracting from them such passages as are to 
be illustrated by his own reminiscences, éloges, critiques, and memoranda 
of conversation with his sometime Guide, Phil er, and Friend. 
Chateaubriand professes to have wished to defer for half a century the 
ublication of his d’outre-tombe or dead-alive Memoirs. Two of his 
political rivals, who preceded and followed him im the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, M. de Talleyrand and M. Molé, have traced, as M. de Marcellus 
expresses it, “dans leurs volontés suprémes, un premier cercle de silence 
autour des Mémoires de leur vie,” whether out of regard to the fellow- 
statesmen who figured on the stage with them, or as a kind of homage or 
tribute of modesty to the age they were leaving. J.J. Rousseau and 
Lamartine, with more audacity, have published while yet living their 
Confessions and Confidences. But the former, notwithstanding his poli- 
tical writings, occasioned the government no great disquiet while he 
remained in life; the latter, while laying bare lis heart im his confiding 
discourse, makes us love his youth, and when he passes judgment on the 
events of his time, those wherein he has been sufferer or actor, his 
universal benevolence is extended to nearly the whole of his contem- 

raries. 

“ The publication of the Mémoires d’ Outre-tombe was an act beyond all 
recedent. Less personal than the Confessions, more acrid than any 
nown Memoirs (Saint-Simon’s excepted), they involved their author in 

a weight of reproach that no devotion on my part could either dissemble 
or entirely destroy. Indeed, for one withdrawn from the lists, and now 
invulnerable, to take shelter behind the tomb, in order to hit with his 
arrows so many men yet struggling against the ills of life, when they are 
unable either to defend themselves or attack him in return, is to avail 
one’s-self of all the advantages of an unequal strife, and the doing so, it 
must be confessed—a bad example to set—is neither chivalric nor generous. 
Nor has less fault been found with M. Chateaubriand’s avowed wish to 
remain master of his work, and even to keep it in manuscript. Persons 
whose fortune the revolutions have respected or improved, have imputed 
to him as a crime this act of publication, which was enjoined on him by 
the constancy of his faith, and, above all, by the exigencies of life. But 
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* Chateaubriand et son Temps. Par le Comte de Marcellus, ancien ministre 
plénipotentiaire. Paris: Michel Lévy fréres. 1859. 
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I, the humble disciple whom he called his friend, discover in these regrets 
a pretext for the critical labour I now undertake, and this, in some man- 
ner, constitutes my excuse. M. Sainte-Beuve has said that ‘all who were 
acquainted with M. de Chateaubriand are aware that his Memoirs do not 
contain all about him [tout sur lui], unless to these be added something 
in the way of commentary or ement.’” 

Such a commentary or supplement, then, is provided by the noble 
Vicomte’s admiring Comte, in the five hundred octavo s now before 
us. M. de Marcellus is discreetly reticent where scandal-mongers would 
have him speak out. For example (p. 120), quoting from the third 
volume (p. 328) of the Mémoires this pregnant bit of sententious senti- 
ment, ‘ N’aimez qu’a lage ot vous pouvez tre aimé,” our commentator 
appends this comment: “I could tell what the occasion was that made 
the author slip [g/isser] this counsel, so sad, so sweet, into a purely his- 
torical summary ; but indiscretion must not catch me again, and I have 
not promised to reveal everything.” Chateaubriand was the object of his 

outhful hero-worship ; to travel eastward in Chateaubriand’s track, and 
verify the dazzling descriptions of the Jtinéraire, was the delight of his 
early manhood ; and when the royal pleasure was conveyed to this 
enthusiast, that he should wend his way to London, in the capacity of first 
secretary to the ambassador there, M. de Chateaubriand himself, his 
rapture can—or rather, by ordinary souls, can not—be easily imagined. 
He was to be in daily intercourse with his hero; to see him as he was; 
to catch his inspirations fresh as they fell; to observe the methods of his 
art, the modes of his composition, the undress and toilet-tactics of his 
muse. Who that had a drop of Boswellian blood in him but must leap 
at the prospect ! 

M. de Marceltus accordingly came to Portland-place—came, saw, and 
was conquered. He listened to the oracle, he tells us, with the most 
scrupulous attention, greedily swallowed his every word, eagerly provoked 
his “ confidences,” al hazarded objections for the pleasure of being well 
refuted. The first secretary could not withstand the temptation to indite 
“a sort of daily protocol of our conversations,” wherein he reproduced, 
unaltered, the expressions and ideas of his chief. His chief knew of the 
“protocol,” and smiled assent, and even prophetically remarked that a 
time would come, no doubt, when this arsenal might be of some service 
to him—adding that, as he was now forewarned of its existence, he would 
be on his guard against furnishing it with any but good weapons of war. 
He would live henceforth as with a Boswellian eye upon him, must be 
careful what he said, and mind what he was about. 

In the confection of the first part of the “ Mémoires,” M.de Marcellus 
in some sort assisted—meaning the French sort of assistance; and his 
recollections of that labour of love lead him to give a description of the 
mode of composition daily practised by Chateaubriand. It was his 
Excellency’s habit to dictate to his private secretary, as he walked back- 
wards and forwards across the room ; but when the secretary was away, 
and yet the inspired hour was come, M. |’Ambassadeur sat himself down 
at a little table near the window, whereon were laid, ready for use, heaps 
of half-sheets of writing-paper, which he proceeded to cover, in hot haste, 
with penmanship of the largest size, and with almost as many ink-blots 
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as o- were words. “ay wi Series a One it pity and vey a - 
at the next—writing only on one side ; and a pretty heap 
blotted confusion was sane raised—no my as aaer otting- 
per being concerned in the construction, but each slip tossed away 
o ing wet, to blacken and be blackened by its predecessors. Often he 
at up from this running-hand exploit, “cette coulée primitive,” 
he it, to stride around the little table, and eye the palpable pro- 
of his work, or look out of the window in expressive silence, as 
asking help of sky or street ; then he would resume his pen, and 
stick to it like a man—that is to say, like a thorough-bred pen-man— 
until the chapter in the Memoirs, or the despatch for Versailles, was 
brought to an end. 

He would then collect all the scattered leaves, duly number them, and 
deliberately revise them. The labour of revision was an elaborate one, 
in which he had no fancy to be disturbed. The process was reiterated, 
with sedulous precision. Here a word was altered, there a period was 
shortened ; incidental phrases were properly adjusted, ambiguities were 
ruthlessly disposed of, and so were ied qui’s and gue’s (the “ écueil 
de notre langue,” he called them) ; he seldom diminished from the original 
thought, but more frequently made additions to it. During revision 
number two, he encumbered his text with such a crowd of erasures, that 
all the experience of his private secretary was in request, to find the way 
out of the jungle. This useful adjutant would copy out the brouil/on on 
oy of paper exactly resembling the first, and like them written on one 
side only, and with the lines far apart, to leave room for corrections, &c. 


The second mF was then read aloud to the author, who followed the 


reading, as well as he might, on his own informe manuscrit, This third 
trial enabled him better, + alleged, to judge of the phraseology under 
examination, of its “ transparency’ and “ euphony ;’’ once more, there- 
fore, he corrected the composition, and if it was a despatch, gave the 
copy thus finally corrected into the hands of M. de Marcellus, who 
transcribed it for minister or majesty across the Channel. This transcript 
he would himself read over aloud, in the transcriber’s presence, in a low, 
modulated voice, keeping rigorous watch the while on the distribution of 
points and commas, and inciting and encouraging the listener’s “ humble 
observations,” generally to refute, sometimes to adopt them ; after which 
final sifting, he would sign the despatch, and the courier would be 
summoned to hie with it to France. 

The labor lime was familiar toil, therefore, to Chateaubriand. He 
used often to say to his first secretary, “‘ Louis XVIII. is a connoisseur ; 
so no slips, mind you.” Which injunction he would follow up by pre- 
cepts of the following kind: In the beginning and the body of the 
despatch, never be poetical—facts are the thing, facts in their simplest 
expression. Immediately afterwards, the reflections occasioned by these 
facts, and their ical lesson. This much for the Council of Ministers. 
But when that Council is presided over by a King who knows Horace by 
heart, some kind of digression is allowable at the conclusion by wa 
of peroration; and at Paris, at the present time, the monarch alone wi 
seize Tye it. Above all, we must distinguish well between letters on 
political combinations, which are the food [adiment] of statesmen, from 
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letters of business, which are the provender [pature] of bureaux. In the 
latter, we must keep ¢erre @ terre, without ever quitting the positive ; 
but there again, as elsewhere, repeat the same terms, to make your 
meaning clear. I cannot say it too often: the trite even, yes, the trite 
and trivial rather than the bombastic.—Poor M. de M us seems to 
have had much of his work to do over again—for a pitiless Refaites-moi 
cela met him whenever Chateaubriand failed to catch his meaning at first 
sight: if the meaning was not elear at first sight, that must be becaise it 
was not intelligible enough; so set to work afresh, and elucidate your 
meaning this time, mind your stops this time. An austere censor was the 
Ambassador in his day. And now the Secretary’s day is come, and he, 
in return, not in revenge—for he is still the grateful, revering, attached 
admirer—plays the censor on his old master’s style, and exposes its 
transgressions, and complains and explains how its last state was worse 
than the first. 

_ The commentary avowedly follows its text with as much jealousy, in 
matters literary and grammatical, as if the object concerned were a new- 
found manuscript of ancient date. Indeed, the commentator reproaches 
himself at times for dealing overmuch, in these pages, with remarques 
pucriles and minutieuses chicanes, and then, he says, “I curse the 
censor’s trade, so far as it is severe.” Again: ‘ Pardon, O my master, 
these cavillings of a disciple whom your instructions have doubtless made 
too severe. He is jealous for your glory; and his respectful hand has 
been trying to shake off the withered leaf, scarcely discernible, which 
time has introduced into the green and immortal coronal upon your 
brow.” 

Accordingly, M. de Marcellus points out, as he goes along, his au- 
thor’s “ rare grammatical negligences” as well as beauties of style. If 
Chateaubriand writes, for instance, “le vieil Océanus,’’ M. de Marcellus 
is down upon him with the protest: “If it be French we are talking, 
then we must say le wieil Océan ; if Greek, for Homer is alluded to, then 
we must say le wieil Océanos ; but never, in any case, Océanus; and I 
will denounce, even with my last breath, the Latin termination, when 
there is nothing to authorise it, and everything to oppose it.” Elsewhere 
the Comte rates the Vicomte for using prosterner as an active verb—for 
saying, “while we were eating our gamelle,” instead of @ la gamelle 
(“for we must not allow the affectation of a familiar style to make us 
forgetful of language or grammar’), &c. The Vicomte’s neologisms are 
scrupulously weighed, and commonly found wanting. Déshabitée “is not 
yet French.” Futuritions “is too far-fetched a term.” Vastitude, how- 
ever, “seems a happy innovation.” M’énaser, on the other hand, for 
heurter du nez, or casser le nez, “is not deserving of adoption,” being 
far from dignified and not altogether “intelligible.” Imbelliqueuz, 
‘which is not even Latin, bears too close a resemblance to imbécille ever 
to make its way into our French lan .’ Immémorable is “a new 
word that does not seem to me to ke quite clear’’—though in a subse- 
quent page the objector relents, and thinks better of it. En tardivité 
“is not French.” A délivré, “c’est l’arriére-faix en termes de - 
femme. L’image est peu gracieuse.” Tombales is merely “ invested 6 to 
vary the adjective ‘sépulcrale.’”  L’incroyance is gratuitous, “ since we 
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already had ‘I’imerédulité.’” Salvation is a doubtful sort of Latin. 
Comfort, a not doubtful bit of English. And so on. 
Believing that the writings of Chateaubriand will one or be, if they 
are not already, an authority in the French language, M. de Marcellus 
holds himself to be well justified in applying to them “ this chicane 
grammaticale which Quintilian did not spare towards Cicero, und thus 
treating them as he would the ancients.” ‘I say it again, I have chiefly 
studied this text from a literary point of view; if some few political 
reflections escape me, few and far between, it is because I am carried 
away by former habits, or impelled 5 ly memory of my old métier, or 
because I seek in this way to give a better development of the character 
and talent of a man who so f ntly confounded literature and public 
affairs in one and the same thought.” Elsewhere we read: ‘“ My temerity, 
I must needs say, is not limited to an examination of form; J have gone 
far beyond that, perhaps too far. My remarks sometimes bear on the 
substance [of Chateaubriand’s writings |, and my corrections tell against 
certain appreciations of men or of things, when they appear to me 
to have been too precipitous or too rigid.” Thus, the Comte would soften 
down the asperities of the Vicomte against certain political rivals and 
literary contem ies, He lived too intimately with the great man not 
to be aware of various characteristic foibles and inconsistencies. Mar- 
cellus could see, and says with a hélas ! what he saw, that Chateaubriand 
“loved far less than he was beloved.” The prose-poet was better at re- 
tting the dead, we are told, than at showing his affection to the living. 
is vanity and arrogance are mildly illustrated by examples. ‘“ Once for 
all, let me be allowed to vindicate my sometime colleagues, one and all, 
both at Berlin and in London, from the disdainful indifference here mani- 
fested towards them by their chief.” We need not enter into the ex- 
eats who have never paid too much attention to the grievance. 
ut it was not uncalled for, in a commentary on the Mémoires, and those 
ters in particular which detail the Ambassador’s in-door doings in 
Portland-place. 

Of course the Secretary has frequent occasion to correct the mistakes 
of the Ambassador—of so imaginative a temperament withal, and so fond 
of writing for effect. Here, for instance, is a scrap of the Portland- 
place text, followed by the corrector’s emendation. ‘ My people,” writes 
the autobiographer, “ Peter, Valentine, Lewis, go by turns to the tavern; 
the women, Rose, Peggy, Maria, to walk about the streets. This delights 
me”’ [2.e. to have the house all to himself]. Now for the Secretary’s 
comment ¢x loc. “The Ambassador never had a man-servant of the 
name of Lewis, nor a housemaid called Peggy. My word may be taken 
as to all these details of his household, for I was the manager of it. ‘The 
rest is correct. But we [the secretaries] only went into the world of an 
evening, after our chief had again and again refused to take us there.” 
Chateaubriand imputes to his secretaries a habit of neglecting him, to go 
pleasure-hunting on their own account. M. de Marcellus treats the im- 
printicn as a mere bit of bad temper. His emendations in dry matters of 

are sometimes amusing, as bearing on character. The Ambassador 
crows about a “ grand dinner” he gave to “the Duke of York, brother to 
the King of England” (my stars—and garters!), and a “féte on the 
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anniversary of the King of France’s return to Paris,” which féte, he mag- 
nificently adds, ‘‘ cost me forty thousand francs.” Was it as much, M. 
de Marcellus, for you had the management of all this magnificence ? No, 
says that matter-of-fact witness. The dinner to his Royal Highness of 
York cost 8000 francs ; the other affair, 12,000. M. de Marcellus can 

roduce the bills, if necessary, and prove his case. We need not trouble 
him. In such a dispute we would, as Hamlet with the Ghost, take his 
word for a thousand pounds. The Ambassador’s we would not for those 
forty thousand francs. 

Quite alive, too, is the Comte to the Vicomte’s indulgence in “ words, 
words, words” (Hamlet again), that must be taken at a very reduced 
meaning. As where Chateaubriand says he could sometimes wish to be 
minister or king, in order to laugh at his enemies—but would certainly, 
before twenty-four hours were gone by, piteh his crown and lio out 
of window. This flight of fancy the commentator statistically reduces to 
its lowest terms. Here, again, is a similar bit of falsetto. “ The Marquis 
of Londonderry is coming, do you say ? Merciful Heavens! where shall 
I hide myself? Who will deliver me, who will snatch me away from 
these persecutions ?” The Secretary's comment is: “ I recognise myself 
here. It was I, in fact, who announced to M. de Chateaubriand these 
prévenanees of the English Ministers and aristocracy towards the repre- 
sentative of the King of France ; but there was no ution there ; and 
the ambassador would have complained a great deal more if these atten- 
tions had been wanting.” Surely the Seeretary reads the Ambassador 


aright. Nothing a ntly galled that sensitive t like indifference 
or eat ies cee with him : he had his peste ih and 
endowments, and of these M. de Marcellus takes due note, sheagls we 
have been less generously employed. ‘The reader will see Chateaubriand 
to signal advantage, as well as some disadvantage, in the work under 
review. 

Except, however, to those who are conversant with Chateaubriand’s 
life and writings, this series of Etudes will be found on the whole de- 
ficient of interest. And even the initiated will find it expedient to have 
a copy of the Mémoires d’ Outre-tombe lying open on the table, if they 
would keep up with the commentator, and appreciate his comments, 


J.C. X. 
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GETTING MARRIED. 


BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


Ir is pene how in this world teachers abound. Charming little 
books are constantly issuing from the press upon every conceivable subject 
whereon men, women, and children require to be taught. Innumerable 
are the essays on the care of the soul, endless the treatises on the manage- 
ment of the body, and never does any passing event discover some point 
upon which mankind know little or nothing, than immediately there 
start forth a number of handbooks, and guides, and explanations, which 
would really seem to show mankind upon that very point to be pecu- 
liarly well informed. eer ep it is the ignorance which is the 
fact, and the asserted knowledge the falsehood. The best advice, and 
the best mode of giving advice, for rendering the soul righteous or the 
body healthy, need much more thought than the majority of easy 
authors seem to bestow. We have pretty good evidence of this in the 
world still. Plaintive tales of repentant cottagers and angelic, but 
phthisical Sunday scholars, dying on fine summer evenings, may, for a 
moment, move good little hearts to supply a tear to pretty little eyes, 
but the emotion is past directly—impression there is none. Stronger 
medicine than this must work the soul’s cure. The powder was whole- 
some physic for the child, but its effect was neutralised by the jam in 
which it lay hid. 

So, it is easy enough to bid people neither eat, drink, nor sleep too 
much. The agricultural labourer who supports eight people upon ten 
shillings per week, is not likely to disobey you. Quite right it is to 
caution against insufficient nourishment ; there is a huge class who are 
not in the least likely to disregard the hint. The fact is, that while 
medical men continue to make the blunders they do daily, we begin, 
naturally, to doubt their knowledge altogether. The reader will re- 
member it being stated, not long ago, in the House of Lords, that 
of three eminent medical men who were past cure, and were very 
= about to journey to their long home, two acknowledged that 

ey had entirely lost faith in their system, and one actually expressed 
— that it did more harm than good. So that we must be ex- 
c for shaking our head to medical advice. It is too doubtful an 
article to our taste. We look upon it as a publican looks at a dull 
sovereign handed him by a man in corduroy in payment for a half- 
pint of porter. “It may be all right, but——we’d rather not.” 

Not, after all, that it would make much difference, had we supreme 
faith. If we, and all the world beside, had the profoundest veneration 
for the healing art, and listened with abject reverence to its professors, 
should we obey them ? No; we should eat and drink too much or too 
little, as we felt inclined, and in all other points follow our disposition, 
just as before. How is it, reader, that whereas we claim to know the 
right courses of soul, mind, and body, we will insist upon turning out of 
them? It really is a curious inquiry. In the case of the soul, we know 
that preachers give us some explanation; that not the most thorough 
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conviction will ensure conversion, and that that great change must be 
wrought by an influence from Heaven. And in the affairs of our daily 
life we are conscious that, notwithstanding the most vigorous dictate of 
our judgment, our will often refuses to obey. We seem as though we 
could not do that, the necessity for which is so clear, and the propriety 
of which is so manifest. That beautiful temple of the mind, so perfect 
and harmonious in its proportions, which the Creator raised in our first 
parent, is defiled and disorganised now, and only fitful and meagre is 
the light which fills it. We can but wait patiently for its restoration, 
and long for the time when bright beams from the Eternal throne shall 
flood it with light for ever. 

So, from one cause or another, the Guides and Handbooks do not 
make many converts. Sometimes the authors know little more than the 
confessedly ignorant whom they set themselves to teach. Sometimes the 
lesson is good, but so awkwardly set forth that none will listen to it. 
Sometimes the advice is so unpalatable, that scarce any will follow it. 
The world is a thick-headed, obstinate scholar, and makes such little 

rogress, it seems always to be a reproach to the instructors who would 
ring it to mend its ways. 

These remarks form an appropriate preface to any article from our 
pen on the subject of getting married. in the first place, as a bachelor, 
it is a subject upon which we can know little or nothing ; in the second 
place, in regard to the few hints we purpose throwing out, we ourselves 
shall be exceedingly doubtful as to their soundness ; and lastly, even 
assuming them to be valuable, we may incline to the belief that the 
likelihood of their being attended to is beyond all description remote. 
It thus becomes manifest that the way is perfectly paved for our out- 
pouring, and we apply ourselves to the task neil . 

It is not long ago, by-the-by, since we saw an 4 aa from 
some awfully-gifted personage, who offered for the startlingly miserable 
consideration of a few postage stamps, to impart to any gentleman the 
astounding secret how he might completely secure the affections of any 
lady in the briefest period of time. This, indeed, was a secret with a 
vengeance. Papas and mammas might well turn pale on reading this 
tremendous announcement, and if there be anything in it, widows with 
fortunes had better subscribe to build a sort of widows’ castle, to which 
they may retire, and where, by contrivance, they may receive food and 
all necessaries without avy enforced communication with the opposite 
sex. 

Very poor and insignificant are the jottings which we proffer, in com- 
parison with this exciting tender of service. In fact, we have yet to 
settle the question with ourselves, Can we honestly and conscientiously, 
after contemplating and weighing the whole subject with headachy in- 
tensity, recommend marriage under any circumstances? Let us see. 

Take the case of a married man, with what is termed a “ moderate 
income,” and also with a family of four children ; Lucy, the eldest, a 
girl of eighteen, being very fond of dress and display: Charley, the 
next, sixteen, having a few companions who might be more respectable 
and more discreet ; Harry, the next, fourteen, who keeps the house, and 
perhaps the neighbourhood, in continual uproar; and Mary, the pet, ten, 
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who is sickly, cross, plain, and stupid. Poor married man, here are 
a few of the joys of wedded life. How saving he is in all matters of 

nal iture. New coats, how rare are they, and how remorseful 
is he after the consumption of an extra bottle of old port cruelly ab- 
stracted from the little stock which should be entirely devoted to the 
recovery of the dear child Mary. 

Now against this dreary picture set the bright aspect of a bachelor’s 
life. He can spend all his money on himself. You may laugh at the 
plainness of the statement, and may mutter something about selfishness. 
Our position will remain unaffected. We are now asking you to look at 
the pleasant side of a bachelor’s existence. Behold the said bachelor 
never caring a straw about quarter-day debts, or thinking for a moment 
of such utterly foreign matters as children’s ailments or requirements, 
or women’s dresses, or boys’ jackets, or girls’ frocks, or doetors’ bills, or 
schoolmasters’ accounts, or of any other sourees of care which bewilder 
and half frenzy the married man. The bachelor can wander over the 
globe upon an income which would scarce keep decently a wife and 
four children. He can indulge a fondness for the fine arts, he can 
be noted for his charities, or he can be a rake, if he be so minded. 
Either in right or in wrong doing he has only himself to consider. His 
independence is glorious, his freedom is supreme. 

How is it, then, we have any married men? Well, the answer is not 
difficult. How is it that Jones, knowing that Smith ruined himself at 
rouge-et-noir, and finally blew his brains out, continues playing at 
rouge-et-noir, falling surely and certainly into the same ruin which over- 
took Smith? How is it that Robinson, while well aware that Brown is 
at this moment in a lunatic asylum as the penalty of constant intoxica- 
tion, nevertheless revels in brandy morning, noon, and night? What 
influence is exerted over me by my knowledge that though Tomkins 
married Henrietta Bethel! through sheer love, it is now a question 
whether any moral consideration would prevent Tomkins beating his 
Henrietta day by day, through sheer hatred? Does this warning in any 
degree diminish my idiotic tendency to dawdle in places where I may 
chance to meet Esther Simpkins, or prevent my seeking to dissipate the 
gloom of my soul by vivid recollection of her sister Agnes’s bright eyes? 
I take it that, assuming all who become married men to be blockheads in 
that respect, there will still claim yearly the honour of “ blockheadship ”’ 
an enormous number of men who up to that time might be considered 
wise and prudent. Misery through marriage is everywhere. It stares 
us broadly in the face in newspapers, and its existence is betrayed by 
Mr. Jones’s clouded brow and Mrs. Smith’s weak eyes. Who shall 
question the assertion that at least one half the number of marriages bring 
but very diluted happiness? Who will dare to say that Robinson, who 
always addresses his wife as “my dear,” and is thought a devoted 
husband, has not hundreds of times been amazed at his stupidity, in the 
first place in marrying at all, and secondly, in making the selection he 
did. Show me the man who will not blush a deep red at the recollee- 
tion of the preposterous notion he had of the excellence of his wife before 
she filled that relationship. Let him call to mind how she danced about 
in his thoughts day and night—how he found himself influenced in 
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almost everything he did by hopes and fears in which she was mixed up. 
Let him remember how incomparably superior he deemed her to other 
women. Not that he could at any time have given any intelligible 
reason why he so thought. It was a delusion; even at the time he had a 
sort of misty notion that he was crazed, but like as a man getting 
maudlin drunk with gin-and-water, having a wretched feeling that he 
ought not to drink another drop even while mixing a fifth tumbler, so 
the infatuated victim, while conscious that his repeated draughts of love 
had already rendered him nearly imbecile, nevertheless found a certain 
deplorable consolation in becoming reckless and effecting a ghastly con- 
summation. Let the married man, we say, call all this to recollection, 
and, even assuming the state of things now to be tolerably comfortable, 
even taking the bright view, and supposing Lucy, or Jane, or Mary, to 
have played her part as a wife in manner beyond reproach, yet the hus- 
band cannot forbear a smile at thought of the strange spell by which he 
was enthralled, and the (now) utterly inexplicable delusion which coiled 
round and enslaved him. 

But now it is only fair to admit that something may be said on the 
other side. A bachelor, confessedly, is, in some sense, looked down upon. 
After all, a man who represents himself his wife, and sundry children, 
has a certain degree of weight and importance about him which can never 
attach to a bachelor. When I look upon Jones I always fancy I am 
looking at six human beings. I not only see the man himself, but I see 
his wife and four children. If I turn to Green, I behold a solitary crea- 
ture. He represents no one but himself, and he dwindles in consequence. 
Then it must be admitted that with all their failings, though they are 
very far indeed from being angels, yet that the Esthers, the Agneses, the 
Lucys, the Marys, the Seraphinas, the Carolines, and all the party of 
sweet-named and ugly-named entrappers of men, can and do, for the 
most part, help the summer sun to shine more brightly, and ean and do 
lighten and alleviate the winter gloom. White knows full well that 
during that long day of trouble which visited him there was a sustaining 
influence which never drooped or failed. When blow followed blow, he 
knows the heart which never sank, the face that never grew clouded, the 
voice which never waxed faint. When the slightest vestige of passion 
had disappeared, and years of married life had produced some degree of 
indifference so long as the sky was clear, he knows who, when the storm 
arose and threatened to overthrow the dwelling, became animated with 
fresh vigour, threw aside the apathy which quietude might have engen- 
dered, and displayed, in all its broad and noble proportions, a wife's 
fidelity. The bachelor is ignorant of all this. He fights the battle of 
life alone. No heart beats madly at his triumphs, no tear falls when 
failure is his lot. No eye, fading with his own, turns to God in humble 
hope that it may close upon this world first. His is the solitary course. 
In life he is alone; in death alone. 

Then the bachelor has his petty worries and annoyances. Assuming 
him to be in by no means an elevated position in life, yet, being a bache- 
lor, he will probably save money. And as there is no one to whom, 
almost as a matter of course, he will leave this money at his death, it 
will come to pass that every one of his relatives and friends will have an 
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eye to the ibility of a share. — The bachelor, being perfectly well 
aware of this, questions the sincerity of the whole body. It may be 
very unjust, but he cannot exclude the feeling that when needy brother 
Charles has sighed out to his wife, “‘ My dear, poor Harry’s gone!” spe- 
culation will immediately arise as to what “ poor Harry” has done with 
his money. Should the well-off bachelor fall sick, he will not be at all 
surprised at the amazing number of affectionate inquiries which are made 
as to his state. A horrid doubt and question willlower over each act and 
word. A morbid feeling that “poor Harry” under the tombstone will 
be much more pleasantly thought of than Harry alive and well, will fasten 
on the heart and rob it of its sunshine. ‘I don’t know that I am of 
very much use in the world,” the old bachelor may sorrowfully murmur. 
“What difference would it make my passing from it? The old port 
wine in the cellar would lose none of its flavour, the silver spoons would 
not alter in value, and that trifle in the Three per Cents. would be found 
secure. Whoever has that port wine may, on some winter afternoon, 
when it is cold and dark and the snow is falling, sit by his fireside, and 
as he enlivens himself with an extra glass, and appreciates its excellence, 
he may involuntarily think of the wine’s former owner. And when he 
sendalliels the winter afternoons gone by, when he sat with that owner 
as near relative with near relative, or close friend with close friend, and 
calls to mind the difference now—the snow-covered grave having become 
my home—perchance a truer emotion will fill him than ever he enter- 
tained towards the living man.” 

Yes, the would-be married man has something to say in behalf of his 
view of the question. But if we were to adduce all the arguments on 
both sides the reader would be out of all patience. We can but present 
an idea or two, and that in a rambling, ‘‘ Christmas-ease” fashion. We 
are inclined to believe, on the whole question, assuming all things to be 
favourable and in order, marriage to be the happier state. But what a 
tremendous assumption! We are almost afraid to mention it. All things 
favourable and in order! When are they so? When is there harmony 
on all points—age, station, temper, taste, money? Are we even [sure 
that we have a right view of wherein consists harmony as applied to the 
tempers and dispositions of lovers? You have heard, reader, the old 
adage about liking our opposites. Is this verified in the case of lovers ? 
We are inclined to think that, in a qualified sense, it is. A meek woman 
may, on a surface view, seem suitably married to a meek man, a woman 
full of vivacity to a man of red-hot temperament, a woman ever smiling 
to a man perpetually on the guffaw, a woman always mournful to a man 
from whom laughing-gas would shrink in dismay as a hopeless subject. 
But this notion is dissipated by a deeper dive into the human heart. 
The true source of admiration, respect, love, is the being only a Little 
akin, holding some faint approach to the position occupied by the 
esteemed object. There can be no love without sympathy, but there 
must be no such likeness as to provoke antagonism. If there be a total 
contrast, there can indeed be no sympathy, but if there be equality there 
can be no esteem. My possession, in a limited extent myself, of the 
qualities in which another shines, is most provocative of warm feeling, 
my heart then responds at once to the claim upon its reverence, its 
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friendship, or its love. So we hold that abiding love—love based on 
esteem—is most likely to exist where there is the same tendency, the 
same direction of mind and heart, but where the development of that 
tendency in the one case is so much more marked than in the other as to 
give the appearance almost of contrast. Behold an illustration: A man 
admires in a woman the vivacity of which he himself has just a spark, 
the gaiety which he endeavours, but with only partial success, to induce 
within his own heart, the grace which he can only clumsily imitate. A 
woman loves in a man the breadth and strength of character, the vigour 
and intensity of purpose, ay, the sternness of resolve, which she has an 
undefined feeling that, had she been a man, she should have proudly ex- 
hibited. But this is rather prosy, somewhat in the style of the guide- 
books before alluded to. Getting married is an easy subject, but what 
constitutes true love causes a whirl in my brain threatening apoplexy. 
Wherefore, avaunt! Only, dear young friends, so very anxious to be 
married, do ye sit yourselves down to the study. Perhaps ye may rise 
up sadder—and wiser. But if, after six hours’ pondering, you have the 
conviction still that you are in love, you are probably right. Then, if 
you can, get married. If you cannot, you must treat the heartache as 
you would the toothache—go to bed and try to forget it. 








THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


TELL me, maiden, what thou lovest ? 
Say what objects most impart 

Pleasure to thy varied fancy, 
Sunshine shed around thy heart ? 

“ Laughing streams and dancing billows, 
Birds that sing in summer-time, 

All that fills the earth with gladness, 
Making true the poet’s rhyme !” 


Tell me, maiden, who thou lovest ? 
Summer roses soon decay, 
One there should be to protect thee, 
When thy spring hath lost its May ! 
“ Ask me when the streamlet flows not, 
When the rose-leaves, wither’d, fall ; 
Now all nature seems rejoicing, 
I have love enough for all !” 
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THE SPECTRE’S VISIT. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Towanps the close of the year 18— I went with my children to spend 
some time at the quiet watering-place of S——. 1 had just recovered 
from a dangerous illness, and had been recommended by my medical 
advisers in London to pass the ensuing winter in the mild climate of the 
south-west of England. At 8S I found a house, which am all respects 
suited me, and I took it by the month, wishing to give the place a tral 
before fixing myself there for the winter. The house I hired was hand- 
somely furnished and fitted up, pleasantly situated, with a sloping lawn 
in front, and a garden, sheltered by some fine old trees, behind, aud the 
rent was, all its advantages considered, uncommonly low. I soon esta- 
blished myself in it, much to my satisfaction. But the weather was be- 
coming cold, and 1 found it necessary to have a fire in my bedroom. 
U nfortunately, the one I had selected, from its bemg a cheerful, airy 
apartment, smoked, aud the art of the chimney-sweeper was resorted to 
in vain. Iam rather asthmatic, therefore I was compelled to evacuate 
my otherwise pleasant room, and to take possession of a large, gloomy- 
looking apartment in what seemed to be a wing of the house. This 
remote chamber was situated at the extreme end of a long narrow passage ; 
it was spacious, and opened into an inner room, or dressing-room, which 
again communicated with a private staircase. 

The windows of these rooms were in the Gothic style, high and arched, 
the papering was of a dusky hue, and the curtains of the bed were of the 
darkest shade of green. In short, all around was so sombre that I felt a 
corresponding tinge of gloom as I retired to my new apartment for the 
night; but I stirr od the fire, it blazed brightly, and as I was free from 
my enemy—smoke—I committed myself to my pillow, and soon found the 
repose I sought. How long I slept soundly I do not kuow, but after a 
time my dreams became dreadfully disturbed ; I started up, and I thought 
I heard the door of my room, which Jed to the dressing-room and to the 
back staircase, open and shut. I listened—there was no repetition of the 
sound—all partook of the deep, dead stillness of night: 1 felt extremely 
drowsy, and soon slept again. Again my fancy was busy with horrid 
things, and I dreamed that a wild- -looking, bloody figure was standing 
by my bed, and glaring with fiery eyes at me ae fleshless sockets. I 

was sensible of intense agony, and IJ thought I fainted from absolute 
fright. After a time I seemed to come to myself; the dreadful figure 
had vanished ; I attempted to scream out, but the power of utterance 
seemed denied to me. At length, after long struggling with what I 
afterwards concluded was an attack of nightmare, I shook off my uneasy 
sleep, and hailed, with a sense of transport and security, the first faint 
dawn of day. I rose unrefreshed, but after breathing awhile the pure 
morning air, its vivifying influence restored my harassed spirits to their 
usual equanimity, and the little duties and occurrences of the day banished 
from my mind the painful impression of its midnight vision. As night 
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approached, however, I felt some reluctance to retire to my gloomy and 
distant dormitory, but I was not so weak as to give way to such folly, 
and, conquering my unpleasant sensations, I again took possession of the 
couch with dark-green curtains. I slept calmly and well, and after oc- 
cupying that apartment for a few days, I began to forget altogether my 
singular dream. 

About this time I was invited to spend an evening at the house of the 
oldest medical practitioner in the town. He had been called in previously 
to attend one of my children who was unwell, and his wife had, in con- 
sequence of this introduction, paid me a visit. I was a stranger in S——, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Graham were noted for their hospitality, which the 
were so good as to extend to me. On arriving at their a I found 
about fourteen persons assembled, to some of whom I was introdueed, 
Cards were the order of the evening, for the good people of § were 
inveterate card-players, and whist was the favourite game. I never pla 
at cards, and whist is to me an unfathomable mystery; so, after sae 
entreaty, many excuses, and repeated protestations of my utter incapacity 
to “take a hand,” I made good my escape from the card-tables, and wag 
permitted to join two ladies, who, like myself, preferred conversation or 
silence even if there were no other resource. My companions were not 
very similar in age or appearance; the one was an old lady, who had 
assuredly passed the whole of that undefined and undefinable period 
known by the uncertain name of “a certain age;” the other was @ 
young married woman, whose Hebe countenance and laughing black 
eyes plainly told that she was little acquainted with care, and that she 
preferred “ L’ Allegro” to “ Il Penseroso.” After discussing the prett 
scenery and the pretty walks round S——, the accommodations it affords 
for strangers, and the prices and qualities of its markets, the advantage 
of its climate was mentioned. “I don’t know,” said the black-eyed lady ; 
‘“‘T cannot quite agree in the mildness of its climate—at least, we don’t 
experience it where we live, on the top of that horrid hill.” 

“It is a very airy situation,” observed the old lady. 

“Yes,” said the younger, “it is so airy that we might as well live 
in the open air; but my husband, who is a captain in the navy, and who 
has all his life been accustomed to a fresh breeze, as he calls it, cannot 
bear to live except in what J call a gale of wind. For my part, I should 
much prefer that pretty-looking house at the foot of the hill, which hag 
quite enough of the sea-breezes in front, and is sheltered so well from the 
northerly winds behind.” 

“T am surprised to hear you say so, ma’am,” replied the old lady ; “if 
you were in that house, I don’t doubt you would soon be glad to get out 


of it.” 





moment. 
“Oh,” she replied, ‘ you are both strangers here, or you would not 


ask that question;” then, dropping her voice, and looking very solemp, 
she continued, “that house is haunted, they say.”’ 


“Good Heavens! haunted ?” I exclaimed. 
*‘ Haunted ? that’s delightful !” said the other lady, laughing violently. 


“ Of all things I should like to live in it, then, it would be so droll to see 
a ghost.” 
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“ Droll?” repeated the elder lady, in a tone of grave rebuke ; “I do not 
think that word applicable to anything which belongs to the other 
world.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts ?” asked the black-eyed lady of me, with a 
gay smile and a suppressed sneer. 

“‘T believe that nothing is impossible with God,” I replied. 

« Well,” said she, “1 would as soon expect to see these tables and 
chairs begin to dance about,* as dead people get out of their graves to 

bulate the earth ; but I should like vastly to see what the ignorant 
and superstitious would call a ghost.” 

“ Then, ma’am,” resumed the old lady, “if you occupied the house you 
fancy so much, you would be very likely to see one.” 

I felt annoyed at this intelligence, and I dare say I turned pale, but 
the ancient narrator of the ghost story was purblind, and neither heeded 
this symptom of particular interest on my part, nor the winks and warn- 
ing looks of Mrs. Graham, who, being a prisoner at whist, could not come 
to the rescue, nor succeed in stopping the old lady’s unlucky communi- 
cations. She went on: 

“In that house a fearful deed has been done, a murder was committed 
there, and that worst kind of murder which leaves no time for repentance, 
no hope of forgiveness. The monster who deprives his fellow-being of 
life may yet live to repent of his crime, and to have his guilt washed out 
in the blood of his Redeemer, but the misguided wretch who lays violent 
hands on himself, and takes that life which God had given him, rushing 
uncalled for into the presence of his Eternal Judge, what time has he to 
breathe even one repentant prayer to the Throne of Grace ? What right 
to hope for pardon of his guilty deed? The late owner of that house 
committed suicide; it is charity to hope that his intellects were deranged, 
but there is much reason to fear that his conscience was bad, for he had 
led anything but a correct life.” 

“‘ Who was he ?” asked the younger lady. 

“ A Mr. Norton, a man of some property, although he had squandered 
the greater part of his fortune in gambling and extravagance. It was said 
that he had been a sad profligate in his youth, and had been quite de- 
voted to pleasure, until a series of disappointments and mortifications 
disgusted him with the world, and changed him into a misanthropic re- 
cluse. He was a middle-aged man when he came here to live. S 
was not then so much frequented as it is now, and only a few families 
came here for sea-bathing occasionally in summer. He bought the house 
and grounds at the foot of the hill, and built an addition to the house, 
and there he lived in the utmost seclusion. But he was not quite alone, 
for two young ladies lived with him who were said to be his daughters, 
though hos id not bear his name. They were of course illegitimate 
children. Two fair lovely girls they were, but so drooping and sad- 
looking! ‘They seemed to feel the eames of their birth, and to shun 

notice, never even walking but in the most unfrequented places. I 
have heard that their mother was governess to his sister’s children; that 
he persuaded her to elope with him, and afterwards kept an establishment 








* Table-turning and spirit manifestations were not in vogue then. 
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for her at a village near London, where he frequently visited her. It seems 
he spared no expense on the daughters’ education, but they were very 
unhappy, for after their mother’s death he took them to reside with him, 
and he was to them the most cruel of tyrants. His temper was dreadful, 
and it became daily more morose and more violent. No servant would 
have remained with him but for the enormously high wages which he 
gave. Well, he had been quite outrageous for some time, and one night, 
as our friend there, Dr. Graham, was passing down the lane that runs 
almost close to one side of the house, going on a night visit to a patient, 
he was startled by seeing a figure all bloody at a window in Mr. Norton's 
house; he thought it was fancy at first, but the moon was shining brightly, 
and on looking attentively he became convinced that he saw a human 
being covered with blood, and holding up its hands apparently in suppli- 
cation to Heaven. He went to the house, and with much difficulty 
roused the servants. When he described what he had seen, and at 
which window the bloody figure was standing, they said that it was the 
window of their master’s chamber, and that they dared not disturb him ; 
but the doctor insisted that Mr. Norton might have burst a blood-vessel, or 
be ill in some way, and that he was determined to inquire into the matter ; 
so aman-servant and he proceeded to the room occupied by Mr. Norton. 
They knocked. No one answered. As they stood waiting at the door they 
heard a deep groan within, so they burst open the door, which was locked 
on the inside; and you may imagine their horror when they found the 
miserable man lying on the floor, at the foot of the window, weltering in 
his blood! There was a wide gash in his throat, and surgical assistance 
was in vain. He expired a few moments after. But I should tell you 
that before he died he expressed by signs much anxiety to have pen, 
ink, and paper brought to him. It was done, and he tried hard to write 
a few lines, but death soon arrested his progress, and the writing he had 
accomplished was so indistinct that the only words which could be made 
out were ‘ daughters’—‘ sealed papers’—‘ proofs’ —‘ marriage.’ ” 

‘‘ What became of the unfortunate girls ?”’ I asked, forgetting, in m 
interest about them, the appearance of the spirit in the house I heat 

‘Ah! poor things,” said the old lady, ‘‘ they have been very badly off 
since, I fear. They were terribly shocked at their father’s death, and 
much grieved, though he had been such a cruel and unkind parent to 
them ; but their minds were in some degree tranquillised by his body 
being allowed Christian burial, for at the coroner’s inquest it was 
brought in ‘ Insanity.’ So he lies in the churchyard yonder, but not very 
quietly, if all tales be true. 

** As soon as his relations got notice of his death, his nephew, a rich 
lawyer in London, came down here and took possession of all the papers 
and effects of the deceased; no will was found, so this gentleman and his 
family, being the legal heirs, claimed and got all his property. No pro- 
vision had been made for the two poor girls by their father, and the heir, 


who was a hard-hearted, miserly sort of man, refused at first to give them 
anything, saying they might go to be chambermaids; but he was at length 
shamed into giving them a few hundred pounds, and with these he turned 


them adrift. 
“They went to London, where they struggled with many difficulties, 
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and the last time I heard of them they were keeping a little day-school 
in the village where their mother had resided, and which afforded them 
but a scanty pittance, hardly sufficient to maintain them.” 

“ Could nothing have been done for them here?” I asked—* no sub- 
scription entered into for them f” 

“‘T dare say,” replied the old lady, “ had they stayed among us, some- 
thing might have been done to assist them, but their dispositions were 
very shy; they left S—— immediately after the father’s shocking death, 
me they took great pains that every trace of them should be lost. The 
absent are apt to be forgotten, and to be poor is far from a claim to re- 
membrance.” 

“ But,” interrupted the lady with the black eyes, “the ghost—you 
have forgotten the ghost—I want to hear about it. No doubt it is the 
cut-throat gentleman.” 

Yes,” said the old lady, sinking her voice to a mysterious whisper, 
“they say de walks. His heir endeavoured to sell the house, but no one 
would buy it; he then left instructions to have it let furnished, but the 
rent he asked was so high that the house remained long unoccupied 

“It was about a year after Mr. Norton's death that a man, passing 
one clear moonlight night down the lane I mentioned before, saw a figure 
standing at the window of the room in which Mr. Norton had com- 
mitted suicide ; it seemed covered with blood, and its clasped hands were 
apparently raised to heaven. 

“ The man was terrified out of his wits, and not venturing on a second 
look, he never stopped running until he reached his own door, where he 
fell down in strong convulsions. The old woman, too, who lived in the 
house to take care of it, was one night about the same time disturbed by 
the distant flapping of doors; she supposed that she had imadvertently 
left a window open in the old part of the building, and on going to ascer- 
tai, she eneountered at the head of the back staircase some dreadful 
object, the sight of which frightened her almost out of her senses. She 
could never exactly describe what it was, but she thought it seemed a 
figure covered with blood. She took shelter that very night at the house 
of her nearest neighbour, and no entreaty could prevail on her, or on any 
one else, to stay again in ‘the haunted house,’ as it has been called from 
that period.” 

‘*‘ And so,” interrupted the sceptical dame, “this poor house has been 
denounced as haunted upon the testimony of a country booby who was 
probably drunk, and that of a sleepy old woman whose brains, if she had 
any, were no doubt stuffed with nonsensical stories about witches, and 
charms, and hobgoblins.” 

“Have amy other persons seen anything in that house to frighten 
them?”’ I asked, in a tone of eager inquiry. 

“ Yes,” said the old lady. “1 was going to tell you that last summer 
a gentleman took the house for six months. He had a large family, and 
brought his own servants; therefore, as they had no introductions or 
acquaintances here, it was not likely that they could have heard any of 
the stories relative to the spirit that haunts it. When they had remained 
here three months exactly, they suddenly took their departure without 
assigning any reason for going, and forfeiting the rent of the other three 
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months. They did not complain of any nocturnal visitor, but the washer- 
woman, who was sent for to receive the amount of her bill, said she 
heard among the servants that some members of the family had been 
much alarmed by something they had seen in the dead of night, and that 
this was the cause of their pee go removal.” 

‘‘ But,” persisted the lady with the black eyes, “ the house is 
at present, and the family do not seem to have been disturbed with 
ghosts; at least, they take the visitations of the dead man very quietly.” 

‘“‘ Wait a little,” replied the pertinacious supporter of the ghost story. 
“ They have not been there long yet, but if they remain there they well 
see him, depend on it. By-the-by, this is the anniversary of the wight 
on which he committed suicide; it was on a Christmas-eve, like this. I 
should not wonder if he walks to-night.” 

Supper was just then announced, and our conversation was broken off ; 
but, urged by a painful curiosity, I seized an opportunity before leaving 
Dr. Graham's to ask the communicative old lady what particular apart- 
ments were said to be haunted by the restless spirit of the unhapp 
suicide. As I had surmised, she described the very rooms which I myself 
oceupied! It was in one of them that he died, to them his wandering 
ghost was said thus frequently to return, and that very night I might /be- 
come the witness of a spectacle terrible to behold! My spirits sank 
within me, and I returned home in no enviable mood. Persons of vivid 
imaginations, whether they do or do not believe in ghosts, will under- 
stand my sensations as I entered my remote apartment—the scene of a 
bloody murder, if not the haunt of a damned sprit! 1 became so nervous 
that I thought of desiring my waiting-maid, on the plea of indisposition, 
to sleep on ‘the sofa near me. But how could I potent to be ill when I 
had just returned at a late hour from an evening party? I would seem 
unreasonable, and I never liked to appear whimsical to my servants. 

For this night, then, I determined to brave the terrors of the haunted 
chamber ; to-morrow I would return to the smoky room, and no longer 
expose my self needlessly to uncomfortable feelings. Committing myself 
to the benign protection of Him who watches over the universe, I trimmed 
my mght- -lamp and retired to bed; but, alas! not to sleep. [endeavoured 
to chase from my mind the gloomy subjects which had taken possession 
of it—to think of cheerful things, or to recal the cherished remembrance 
of scenes long past ; in vain, faney would have its own way, and, to my 
distempered imagination, the pale moonbeams, as they glanced from the 
high arched windows, assumed spectral forms, that fiitted m shadowy 
mockery before my aching sight. I closed my eyes, and lay in that 
breathless state of vague apprehension which is too dreadful long ‘to 
endure. All was stillness around me; the plaintive whistling of the wind 
had hushed, the very waves of ocean seemed to slumber; there was no 
sound but the quick throbbing of my own heart. A cold chill crept over 
me, and I became sensible of an undefinable sensation of solemn awe. 
Presently I heard the door of the inner room which led to the back 
staircase open softly; there was a pause of total stillness, and the door of 
the room I oceupied opened gently and slowly as the other. Again all 
was still; no footfall met my ear—no sound to betray that a living being 
had entered my lonely chamber. For some moments | lay in an agony 
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of suspense, my face covered with my hands; but a curiosity, too painful 
to be restrained, overcame my dread, and raising my eyes I beheld 
an object more fearful than words can describe! Oh! the intense horror 
of that dreadful moment! There it stood—the unearthly gory figure, 
with its blood-stained hands lifted in apparent supplication to that distant 
Heaven whose laws it had violated, whose promised blessings it had 
forfeited for ever! It stood at the identical window at which Mr. 
Norton had been seen by Doctor Graham the Christmas-eve on which 
the suicide was committed. I tried to scream—to rise and make my 
escape from the 1 F peagge I had no power either to move or 
to speak, nor had I the power of averting my gaze from the appalling 
object. It turned, and its hollow eyes fell full upon me; it advanced, 
slowly extending its right hand, and with a finger (from which drops of 
blood appeared to fall, although they left no trace on the floor beneath) 
it pointed to a remote corner of the chamber, in which stood an old- 
fashioned bureau. LEarnestly it pointed, and earnestly was its unearthly 
look riveted upon me! Cold dews poured down my face, my teeth 
chattered, and, in the emphatic words of Scripture, my very “flesh 
uaked.” Human nature could bear no more! my head reeled, and I 
ell back totally insensible. When I recovered from my long fainting- 
fit the morning was far advanced—the bright rays of the joyous sun 
enlivened my gloomy chamber. I heard the dipping of oars, the boat- 
swain’s shrill whistle, and distant rattling of wheels, and I thankfully 
welcomed the stirring sounds of animated life. I heard, too, and hailed 
with transport, the gay voices of my children as they pursued beneath my 
window the innocent sports of happy infancy. 
Blest hours of cheering day! How I rejoiced in their return! How 
I loathed the sable night— 


When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 
And naught is wakeful but the dead! 


To remain in the haunted house was impossible, and I determined to 
leave it that very day. It was necessary for me to return to the scene 
of the preceding night, in order to remove some papers I had placed in 
the old bureau. Whilst I was engaged in searching the different drawers, 
I felt something give way beneath my finger; surprised at this, I con- 
tinued the pressure, when a secret drawer suddenly flew open, and dis- 
covered to my amazed view a bundle of old papers, tied with a black 
cord, and labelled “Certificate of the marriage of Oswald Norton with 
Matilda Manners.” “ Will,” &c. &c. I stood for some moments lost 
in astonishment, but having no time to spare, I speedily determined on 
sending for Dr. Graham, and communicating the discovery to him. 

I related to him in strict confidence the awful scene of the past night, 
the apparent anxiety of the unearthly intruder to direct my attention to 
this bureau, and the chance which had just led to the extraordinary ful- 
filling of his restless wish. The worthy doctor heard me with the most 
profound attention and the deepest awe. 

“It was most strange, most startling!” he exclaimed, “even if it 
had been but a sleeping vision.” 

“‘ We will not discuss that subject further at present,” I said. “ But 
I shall leave these papers with you, in the hope that you who were pre- 
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sent at Mr. Norton’s awful death will take the necessary steps to restore 
his injured daughters to the rights which have so long been withheld 
from them.” 

I received his promise to this effect, and that day I quitted S—— for 
ever. Circumstances soon after called me abroad; I remained absent 
some years, and on my return to England I felt a wish to learn if the 
papers I had found had been instrumental in placing the Miss Nortons 
in the situation they were born to fill. I despatched, accordingly, to Dr. 
Graham a letter of inquiry, and heard from him in return that the proper 
legal proceedings had been instituted with success, and that the daughters 
of the unfortunate Mr. Norton had received, along with the acknowledg- 
ment of their legitimacy, the sum of five thousand pounds each, which 
had been left to them by their father’s will. Dr. Graham added, that 
the haunted house was haunted no longer, and that the restless dead, its 
errand on earth accomplished, returned no more from the silent, though 
populous mansions of the grave! 





DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Southampton, Friday, June 19, 1854. 


I Lert Gloucester yesterday, and to-morrow will sail from this by the 
brig Wally for the Black Sea. I may therefore consider my travels com- 
menced, and accordingly ought now to journalise the incidents of yester- 
day, and describe the different people I met. But now-a-days there are 
no incidents while travelling in England except railway collisions, which 
they who witness are in general incapable of relating; and as for the 
people you meet, it seems the inflexible rule that, from the time you enter 
a railway carriage until you reach the end of your journey, not one word 
is to be spoken, and the polite thing is to hide your face behind the 
cushioned arm of your seat, and either fall asleep or pretend to do so: at 
any rate, to behave as if you were — unconscious of the presence of 
any other individual in the carriage. think I played my part well 
yesterday, as I was too pleasantly occupied imagining the course of my 
voyage to be at all inclined to break our railway etiquette ; and as to- 
day I have been the only occupant of the “ travellers’ room” in the 
Star, I have had no opportunity of adding to my stock of ideas. 


The brig Wally. From Saturday, June 10, 
to ‘Tuesday, June 13. 

We have had foul weather, and I have been very, very sick. How- 
ever, I have got the better of the enemy to-day, having managed at last 
to take dinner. We have been two in in the Channel, and are now 
out of sight of land. 

I have purposely avoided bringing books with me, or anything which 
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might serve to amuse me. I wish to know how I get on by myseli—I 
wish to acquire some idea how I would enjoy or endure the separate state, 
assuming that to be merely a disembodied existence. Here I am, I may 
say, to myself, with my mind such as education and circumstances have 
made it, but otherwise completely cut off from all the incidents which used 
to surround me—all old amusements, all my old pursuits—nay, from all 
communication with my fellow species. Here, it is true, the picture re- 

uires some correction, for I must abstract eleven material substances, in 
the shape of the captain, mate, and crew, and I must conceive the good 
ship Wally to be the phantom envelope of my spiritual being. Well, it 
is Soa -the abstraction is made. How do | get on? 

I cannot as yet answer the question, but there is something in the idea 
which may be profitable. Undoubtedly we will all sooner or later be 
absolutely isolated from matter and all its accompaniments. How will 
we get on without it? If our minds have conversed only with matter 
and sense, here is an abyss of enw opened up which contains all possible 
misery. But if our pursuits have been intellectual—if we have acquired 
regular habits of thought and treasured up the truths of abstract science 
—if we have loved to trace law and order pervading the universe—then 
have we something to take with us to our phantom home. The mind, 
with all its garniture, will keep us company, and images will arise, 
combine, and develop with a facility never experienced while trammelled 
with matter. There is a higher appreciation of our idea; the nature of 
the other world has been disclosed to us, and we learn that, to secure par- 
ticipation in its felicity, we must cultivate our moral and religious as well 
as our intellectual nature, otherwise, though our intellect be increased a 
thousand-fold, we may find ourselves hereafter in as solitary an isolation 
as the mere votary of sense. 


Wednesday, July 14, 1854. 

We were becalmed from noon yesterday till four o’clock this morning. 
To get over the time I went to bed about two o'clock, but slept very 
uneasily, the vessel pitching in the long, heavy swell, and the gearing of 
the helm thumping directly at my back. 1 awoke in the horrors of a 
nightmare, having resigned my throat in despair to the Lascar, one of 
the sailors, who, with his dirty copper face and long black locks, had been, 
it seemed to me, for hours attempting to force back my head into such a 
position as would facilitate his surgical operation. 

My theory of dreaming is, that in soe we are reduced to a lower state 
in the scale of existence. Reason is wholly or partially withdrawn ; so 
that, if educated men, we are reduced to the level of the most unculti- 
vated ; and if ignorant or savage in our waking hours, we sink into brutes 
under the influence of sleep. Hence our dreams are in general of a de- 
graded type compared to our waken thoughts. They want logical co- 
herence and moral beauty. A man of fastidious taste dreams of scenes 
which would be rejected at the Surrey Theatre; a man of humanity 
dreams of cruelty ; a man of purity revels in pollution, and waking, starts 
in disgust at the vague recollection of his dream, which seemed to open 
up abysses of wickedness within him until then unthought of. The 
religious man is oppressed in his dreams by some incoherent, shapeless 
doubt which he cannot bring to light, yet cannot dissipate, and feels his 
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faith gradually giving way, beaten by the mere spectre of infidelity. May 
it not be that sleep, which is so like death in outward appearance, has 
also an inner analogy to it, teaching capacities and tendencies of debase- 
ment which a change like death may bring into unchecked activity ? Nor, 
taking this view, do we want compensation, for there are moments in the 
waken hours of all of us when the heavens seem opened up, and our 
intellect and heart elevated to a higher and holier existence. Who will 
not recognise in these moments indications of capacities of moral improve- 
ment which may be realised when our aspirations after purity are no 


longer checked by sense or sin ? 


Friday, July 16. Noon. 

We sighted a rock to-day, known on the charts as the Devil’s Rock; 
whether from our old enemy of the horns and hoof, or some unfortunate 
captain of inauspicious name, who was there wrecked, I know not. 

We have passed a number of ships of various sizes and nations; among 
others, two men-of-war, an Englishman and Frenchman, both frigates. 
They were evidently sailing in company, and were probably transports, 
bound with warlike stores for the fleet. 

Until this war, French and English ships never sailed together in per- 
fect amity. If they met in time of peace, it was not as allies, but as 
gentlemen mutually bound over to keep the peace ; in general, when the 
ships of the two nations met, it was for the purpose of mutual destruc- 
tion. Now we are allies; but the change has been so sudden and the 
alliance so close, we can hardly believe in its reality. 

About this time two years ago England was in a panic of an invasion 
from France, and Louis Napoleon, who had just seized the supreme 

wer, reviewed his fleet, grouped together at Cherbourg, as if to show 

y the magnitude of the force he had concentrated, and its proximity to 
England, that the panic was not unreasonable; while we, by the un- 
measured abuse we at this time levelled at him, did our best to precipi- 
tate the danger we so much dreaded. Luckily, Louis Napoleon was 
more sagacious and prudent than his censors, else he had every provoca- 
tion to attempt an invasion, were it only to avenge his amour propre. 
Nor would such an attempt have, in the circumstances, been altogether 
impolitic, as it would have conciliated popularity from a great body of 
the French nation, who then desired, and probably now desire, nothing 
so much as an atonement for Waterloo. 

While thus, with or without reason, heaping every epithet of insult and 
contempt upon Louis Napoleon, Nicholas, Emperor of the Russias, was 
enjoying the approbation of our government ; with the exception of some 
radicals he was popular with the nation, and so disinterested seemed his 
interference in Hungary and his attitude relative to the war in Holstein, 
that those who still distrusted him were driven to assume hidden motives 
and ulterior designs on his part to justify their instinctive dislike. Nor 
did his short occupation of the Danubian Provinces justify their distrust. 
Indeed, his actions generally seemed in every respect to corroborate his 
sincerity in the object he professed to have in view—namely, to stem 
the course of revolution, and maintain intact the existing balance of 


power. — 
Yet even then, had we more attentively studied his actions, we would 
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have had reason to suspect that he and not Louis Napoleon was the 
enemy to the peace of Europe. ~— the whole course of Nicholas’s 
reign his policy had been one of studied aggression in the East, which, 
although unmarked by us, had resulted in an acquisition of territory 
nearly equal in extent to the Russia at the death of Peter the Great; so 
that the ete of Europe was practically at an end. During the same 

riod he was constructing his formidable fortifications in the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, equally unnoticed by our statesmen, but yet clearly with a 
view to a war with England, sooner or later. For, against what other 

wer than England could these impregnable fortifications have been 
intended ? They were defences against maritime assault, and ours was 
the only navy which sufficiently preponderated over Russia to excite her 
fear. 

Now, all the time these fortifications were being constructed with so 
evident an intention, Nicholas was in the closest alliance with our govern- 
ment ; which trusted to him, more than to any potentate on the Continent, 
to restrain the ambitious projects which it was thought animated Louis 
Napoleon. 

This position is now altogether reversed, and the one autocrat has in 
every respect taken the place of the other, relative to England—Louis 
Napoleon is our closest friend, Nicholas our deadly enemy. 

Both are remarkable men, and somewhat similar in character. Stern, 
independent resolution is a conspicuous feature in each. Both regard 
government in its primitive signification as the exercise of control, and 
despise those theories of liberty by which this essential meaning is often 
concealed. Both are silent and reserved, patient in preparation, obsti- 
nate and unscrupulous in execution. They stand out from other men 
as much by the peculiarity of their minds as of their position. It is not 
that they are more sagacious than other statesmen, but that they think 
on principles peculiar to themselves, and thus their actions are not only 
energetic, but, being totally unexpected, secure all the advantages of 
surprise. 

We are now disposed to judge of the conduct of Louis Napoleon with 
greater candour than we were two years ago, and to admit that at that 
time the moral indignation of our press was excited without sufticient 
reason. It is now generally admitted that the coup d’état only fore- 
stalled some measure equally as violent and unconstitutional which the 
Assembly were quite ready to take against him. But those who still 
condemn Louis Napoleon ground their censure on his violation of the 
oath he took to maintain the constitution. 

Now in any other nation, and even in France at any other time, this 
might be visited with the severest moral censure; but, if it be considered 
that Frenchmen of that day had repeatedly violated constitutional oaths, 
we must abate some of our indignation in respect of the moral atmosphere 
in which the alleged perjury took place. Nor are we to consider treason 
to a constitution so eminently tentative and provisional as that cf the 
French Republic, in the same light as treason to a constitution hallowed 
by antiquity. The one is merely adopted as a temporary resting-place 
in the seaiationasy progress, a breathing time, to allow men to consider 
what they have done and where they are going; the other comes recom- 
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mended to us by the adherence of generations, by deliberate treaties be- 
tween contending parties, and by the great social contract involved in 
prescription. 

In the special case of the French constitution, it may besides be asked, 
To whom was the oath taken? who are the parties entitled to reclaim 
against its violation? The Assembly had shut themselves out of court, 
not only by their own treacheries to Charles X. and Louis Philippe, but 
by a violation of the very constitution in question, whereby they distran- 
chised fully one-third of the French nation, and refused to submit to the 
remainder, the question whether or not Louis Napoleon’s presidential 
power should be continued. On the other hand, if it be said that it is 
the French nation who have the right to call Louis Napoleon to account, 
we have their answer in their votes, when, by overwhelming majorities, 
they confirmed the powers he had assumed by the coup d'état, and when 
they subsequently voted for his assumption of the imperial title. 

On these and other grounds we have now attained, I think, a juster 
view of Louis Napoleon’s character, but it is plain that it is only Siale 
we have allowed these considerations their due force. Now, at this 
moment, we regard Nicholas with as much dislike as we did Louis Napo- 
leon, and are unwilling to listen to what may be said in mitigation of the 
charges against him. But in a year or two we may come to look on 
him as a sovereign whose faults may be chiefly ascribed to an excessive 
nationality. His patriotism, it may * argued, swallowed up his philan- 
thropy. There are plenty of facts to support such a judgment. No man 
ever did more for the aggrandisement of his kingdom than he has done ; 
and with respect to his foreign policy, at least in the case of Turkey, 
history may think he had very plausible grounds for believing that the 
decease of the sick man was imminent, and for inferring that in that 
event a general war was inevitable; which, being admitted, he may here- 
after be excused for attempting to turn the position to the advantage of 
Russia, even although his measures precipitated the collision. 

History may also demur to judging Nicholas and his Russians by the 
refined standard of English international justice. She may say that 
Russia belonged to a different phase of civilisation—somewhat similar to 
that which obtained in England in the reign of Henry VIII.—and may 
compare Nicholas with that monarch, who was very popular with his sub- 
jects, and held in considerable repute abroad ; or, suppose history has to 
plead his case against a Frenchman, it will be allowed that civilisation in 
France was at a greater height in the time of the Grand Monarque 
than it is at present in Russia, and it will hardly be denied that the am- 
bition of Nicholas was moderate in comparison; but Louis XIV. was 
considered by the French as a model monarch—an opinion in which the 
English concurred till he went to war with them. Or, to bring the 
parallel nearer to the present day, Napoleon Bonaparte exceeded Nicholas 
in ambition and in disturbing the peace of Europe, as much as he exceeded 
him in intellect. 

But, in truth, the ethics of the class of men to whom Nicholas and 
Louis Napoleon, Louis XIV. and Bonaparte belong, is not of a very high 
standard. ‘Their actions in history differ from those of ordinary men in 
being chiefly characterised by destruction, and they have a language of 
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their own—that of diplomacy—the object of which is to deceive. Peace 
to the manes of those who are dead and to the souls of those who live! 
Let us not too narrowly look at them, lest we become iconoclasts of hero- 


7 Saturday, July 17. 
A light wind directly in our teeth, so that I suppose we will make no 
further progress to-day than ay. 
Eleven a.m.—We hear the sound of cannon in the distance, proceeding 
from a steamer, whose smoke only is seen above the horizon; probably a 
war-steamer practising her men at the guns. It is a solemn sound that of 
a cannon at a distance, and well described by the word “ boom,” having in 
it somewhat the tone of a bell. We are approaching classic ocean; 
another day or two and we will sail over the scene of the battle of St. 
Vincent, and that greater, Trafalgar. So not inappropriately do we hear 


now the note of war. 
What is war? It is the ultima ratio, the last method of deciding a 


dispute after reason and persuasion have failed. 1t resembles a thunder- 
storm. The clouds have all gathered into one centre, and seem driven 
back by some invisible power—there is a choke in the atmosphere—but 
when the storm bursts, when the battle of the clouds is fought, and 
heaven’s artillery has made its last discharge, then the air again cireu- 
lates freely, and a feeling of freshness succeeds to the previous oppression. 
So, in the present case, the clouds of diplomacy must be rent asunder by 
the collision of armies, and when the battle is over we will have again a 
freshening circulation of human interests. 

This figure is defective as applied to the present case, for the triumph 
of Russia will perpetuate the pent-up state of the political atmosphere— 
perhaps will throw back for a century the civilisation of Europe. And 
yet the very reverse may be the result. Political prophecy is a game of 
pitch-and-toss, all pure guess work, and history is nothing else than a 
record of the fallacy of contemporary vaticinations. Nearly every great 
change in our own history has turned out contrary to the intentions and 
anticipations of those lion acts most energetically conduced to it, or 
whose intellects were considered at the time most profoundly to fathom it. 
Moreover, Providence works in history in long cycles, and thus ages and 
generations may suffer during the working out of those mighty problems, 
whereby ultimate good results from evil. We may be the propitiatory 
victims of some such cycle. Our civilisation, on which we pride ourselves 
so much, may, like that of Rome, be doomed to perish before the march 
of the barbarian, in order that its elimination may remove an obstacle to 
a civilisation to be perfected centuries afterwards, as much surpassing the 
present as its antecedents. We must consider what time is to God, and 
that the whole course of human progress, which may stretch forwards for 
myriads of ages, probably is the more prominent object of his solicitude 
than any one generation of men, however important they may esteem 
themselves. We look back on the Greeks and Romans as in the infancy 
of the world—an equal space of time may again elapse—and the occu- 
piers of the world, then, may look back upon us as having advanced but a 
step further in the progress of man. To these, our successors, even our 


boasted discoveries in mechanical science may appear to be but the 
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alphabet of their more perfect knowledge, which may force into the 
service of mankind powers of nature now unthought of, and subject those 
we know to a perfect control. 

Such reflections are melancholy. We like not to contemplate the 
time when we will be no better known than the ages which are past. 
We are so full of the ardent life of the present, so wrapped up in our 
own schemes, so proud of our own discoveries, that the thought the time 
will come when our history will interest our successors no more than a 
page of Livy, comes on us like the breath of the grave. And it is the 
breath of the grave which gives such thoughts their significance. ‘‘ That 
contemplation of inexhaustible melancholy, whose shadow eclipses the 
brightness of the world,’’ alike obscures our public as our private lives, 
tinging with the sombre hue of the vanity of vanities the pride of the 
nation and of the individual. 


Sunday, July 18. 


Noon.—We have made very little progress by tacking. Saw a few 
ships, but owing to a slight fog we could not see any distance. 

Six p.m.—The wind has been all day against us. I have tired a good 
deal. If I could, I would run away. I can no longer flatter myself that 
my internal resources are sufficient to save me from ennui. I must find 
amusement of some kind—reading, conversation, variety of scene—any- 
thing rather than prolonged self-communion, so that I ean now answer 
the question I put at the beginning, by admitting that I would be very 
miserable as a disembodied spirit. 

Eight p.m.—It is no wuts maritime men differ from others. How 

different is their daily life and habits! Shut up in a ship with few asso- 
crates, for days and weeks out of sight of land, given up, as it were, to 
the other elements, air and water ; instead of the firm earth the ever- 
heaving ocean, which is traversed by aid of the heavenly bodies, the con- 
nexion of which with navigation must ever be to the common seaman 
somewhat mysterious. No wonder he is superstitious. Everything 
about him is plastic, capable in the fog or twilight of being shaped into 
any form by the imagination, nor—except the ship itself—is there any- 
thing to give substance to the phantom world in which he exists, and 
even the ship, moving by unseen and capricious influences, is half a 
spirit. 
¥ Contrast all this with the landsman’s life: his solid house of stone; 
his scenery of immovable land in vale or mountain ; his journey by maca- 
damised roads graduated by milestones, or by railways, suggesting, in 
their iron lines and motive machinery, more and more the idea of sub- 
stance. Consider him sheltered from elemental vicissitude in his stone 
and slated house, sleeping on a bed which never rocks; follow him 
through his daily business, ever meeting men separately pursuing their 
own way to material aggrandisement ; think of his banks, his counting- 
houses, churches, markets, and in general of everything which consti- 
tutes the medium in which he lives; they all tend to dissipate the sha- 
dowy and spiritual and to develop the material. 

Under such contrary discipline the wonder is that the difference 
betwixt a seaman and a landsman is not more marked. 

12 
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Monday, July 19, 7 P.M. 

Becalmed all day—very hot; felt extreme lassitude, and a difficulty in 
doing anything. at must a hot day be at the line? 

I wonder how long this will continue; northward, southward, east- 
ward, and westward, far as the eye can reach, it is smooth as a mill-pond ; 
the only object in sight two vessels becalmed like ourselves, and which 
we have seen all day, precisely at the same distance from us and from 
each other. The sea is getting thick and feculent, as if the dust of all 
the carpets in the world had been shaken into it. There is not the 
slightest breath of wind, nor any symptom in the sky from which a hope 
of wind could be derived. It seems a calm settled for a fortnight. There 
are no birds, not even a gull to flash its white wing, and give some 
motion and life to the world of water and sky—all is still, as if frozen. 
On board our ship each one is more listless than another. The sailors, 
with their five days’ unwashed faces, stare idly at one another, as if 
averse to give themselves the trouble of speaking. The captain, with his 
coat off, leans half-sleeping over the gangway, while the mate, whose 
watch is off deck, is in bed, trying with all his might to sleep, in order to 

ass the time. I have exhausted my capacity for sleep already, and now 

am building hazy castles in the air of undefined splendour, and weaving 
adventures of which I am the hero—adventures never brought to an end, 
for, after getting on with one epic I drop it in the middle and try another, 
equally undefined, incoherent, and unfinished. I fancy myself out of the 
ship, and scheme imaginary tours, eat imaginary breakfasts, and sleep in 
imaginary beds, and then “ waken with a start,” and the waters, not 
roar, but purr almost inaudibly, as the brig progresses at the rate of one 
yard in the hour. Of course I have breakfasted, dined, and supped. I 
remember these well—the only epochs of the day; but only as epochs, 
for one can’t eat with the heat, or drink hot tea without cream, and one 
turns with loathing from corn-beef somewhat tainted, and dough sug- 
ene of much fat; nor does the bilge smell of the cabin improve in the 
1eat, though it is more tolerable than on the deck, where the sun strikes 
right through all wide-awakes. I wish I could sleep twenty-four or 
thirty hours. 

Nine p.m.—A light breeze has sprung up. We have made up to one of 
the vessels which we have seen all day becalmed. She turns out to be 
the emigrant ship Luryadus, with five or six hundred Irishmen on board. 
We passed near enough to hail her and to see the passengers—a freight 


of rags and dirt. 
Tuesday, July 20. 


Our brig has two names: that written on the stern is Wilhelmina, in 
honour of its first owner, a romantic lady, as became her name, and who 
managed, in the course of her life, to get rid of three husbands. To each 
of them she successively conveyed the brig; and indeed Wilhelmina had 
married a fourth husband, when he, probably thinking there was some- 
thing ominous in the chattel, sold it (that is, the ship) for the sum 
of 900/.; and the wisdom of this act was confirmed by his survivance of 
his wife, who died shortly after, owing to an excessive partiality to strong 
waters. Among seafaring people the brig, which owing to its matri- 
monial history was somewhat famous in Southampton water, went by the 
name of Wally. 
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Originally she had been a superior craft, and in the time of the second 
husband had done a considerable contraband business with the coast of 
France, a connexion from which arose her mistress’s predilection to 
brandy. But unfortunately both ship and mistress were well stricken in 
years. The fourth husband had recorded in marble that the beloved 
wife and mother died at the age of fifty-six, and as she must have been 
married for a period of twenty years, allowing an average of five years 
for each husband, and as the brig was the dower of the first marriage, 
the Wally could not be much under twenty-two years of age. She had, 
indeed, a venerable look befitting her years. The mainmast was a little 
bent forwards, the foremast had lost its top-gallant yards and royals, and 
it was difficult to say what had been the original colour with which she 
had been painted. As to Wilhelmina’s image, which served as a figure- 
head, you were left to guess wherein consisted the attractions of the 
— since the features of her wooden image were deficient in a nose 
and one of the cheeks. I cannot say how much she leaks, but the work- 
ing at her pumps awakes me every day at five o’clock, and the operation 
continues for half an hour. During the rest of the day she is allowed to 
imbibe at her own sweet will; but however sweet her will might be, it is 
very sensibly evident the water does not agree with Wally’s internal 
arrangements, for a strong smell of bilge exhales from her hold. 

The rats have left the Wally—ominous desertion! But since that 
event she has gone a voyage or two, and — the bugs—of which 
there are many—take the place of the rats in warding off the evil eye. 

I am the only “cabin passenger”—that is, I have the honour of 
sleeping on a mattress stretched across a locker, which extends the whole 
length of the cabin, and constitutes a bed of intolerable hardness. The 
cabin is six feet long, five feet broad, and five feet eight inches in height. 
There are two press-beds in it, which constitute the dormitories of the 
captain and the mate, so that on the whole the accommodation is rather 
limited. 

The captain and mate change watches every four hours. Everything 
necessary for the ship is kept in the cabin; and oil in particular is con- 
tinually wanted at all hours in the night. The cook comes down to wash 
the floor at half-past five in the morning, and we must be dressed and up 
by seven to make room for breakfast. From all which, it follows that my 
sleep is somewhat intermittent. 

One word as to the crew. We have a captain, and mate, and nine 
sailors. The captain knows navigation well, and the mate, in addition, 
is well versed in theology. They are both natives of Portsmouth, and in 
their way very excellent fellows. Our cook is a negro, who goes by the 
name of Doctor—sea cooks being originally doctors, like barbers on land. 
His black face is a great advantage, for he never looks dirtier at one time 
than another, which otherwise might occur, as the sailors wash only once 
a week. Then we have a Lascar, dressed in a pair of trousers with the 
legs cut off. This gentleman has a run-a-muck style of countenance, 
which I do not at all like. Next in order—I mean in point of dress—is 
an Irishman. In addition to the trousers, one leg of which is entire and 
half the other, Phelim wore a great coat when he came on board, reaching 
down to his heels, and constructed so as to afford the maximum of venti- 
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lation ; and he had something on his head, which might have been a hat, 
but it had evidently suffered from generations of shillelaghs. Phelim was 
a landsman, and I was for some time at a loss what could have induced 
the captain to take him on board, but, on inquiry, he told me that Phelim 
had begged a passage in order to go out and join the Turks against the 
Russians, and as the captain was patriotic, and Phelim promised to do 
anything and to eat anything, he had granted his request. The rest of 
the crew are in no way remarkable. Three of them are ordinary Eng- 
lish sailors, and the other three average specimens of Scotchmen of the 
same profession. 

Our vessel is freighted with an immense variety of goods. We have 
two hundred dozen of wine, principally port and sherry, two hundred 
dozen of brandy, twenty dozen of gin, some unknown quantity of porter 
and ale, hampers of champagne and Hampshire hams, pants, boots and 
shoes, starch, pickled salmon, sardines, and coals—articles, all and 
sundry, anticipated to be in demand with her Majesty’s fleet in the 
Bosphorus. 

Seven r.M.—It has been a calm, or nearly so, for the last two hours. I 
have attached the Lascar to myself as a sort of body-guard, an arrangement 
to which the captain gives a tacit consent. 1 made the selection because, 
except the cook, he is likest to a slave, at least the melodramatic slave, and 
I confess to having long wished to have a slave—a wish, I believe, pretty 
general, if we would confess it, since we are all naturally tyrants, and the 
kicking scene in the “ Rivals” is a correct picture of life. 1 wish I could 
give some better reason, for the gentleman is evidently a rascal, and if a 
convenient opportunity occurred, I dare say would not object to cut my 
throat, or that of any other. However, when I cannot find any good reason 
for selecting him as my body-guard, I can see no reason why, simply because 
he is a rascal, I should therefore not avail myself of his services. A great 
deal of use may be made of rascals, and many an opportunity is lost by 
our insisting on employing only honest men. A handy rascal is better 
than an awkward respectable. It does not necessarily follow that his 
— rascality will exhibit itself in a special rascality to your detriment, 

or the very fact of your trusting him may put him on his good behaviour. 

At all events, in practical matters it is, I think, judicious to risk a little, 
and employ the readiest agency, rather than go out of our way to select 
an agent who, although honest, would not be eligible. The poor rascals, 
too, should have some chance given them to reform. It is owing to 
honesty barring the door, that so many irreclaimable rascals, male and 
female, walk the earth. Leave the door occasionally ajar, and the outeast 
may return. 








( uz) 


THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. 


Art that glorious epoch when the brothers Van Eyke, Hans Hemm- 
ling, Jan Mabuse, and several others had cast the first golden beams 
upon the Netherlands, which soon became the glowing sunshine of art, 
there lived in the city of Antwerp a poor illuminator, by name Gerhards. 
From the narrow dormer-window of his low house the white summit of 
the cathedral tower was just visible, and in his room could be heard more 
distinctly than elsewhere the artistic chimes of the great clock, which 
continually warned the busy sons of men below in their harsh and inex- 
orable tones, hora fuit! The shadow of the immense church lay like a 
grey cloud over Gerhards’s roof at an early hour of the afternoon, and 
hence he was obliged to drag his wooden bench and chair close to the 
window, that he might distinguish the sharp outlines of the little pictures 
which he illuminated for the holy brotherhood of St. Sebaldus. Even 
then his eyes too often failed him, and the colours danced up and down 
before him like flies in the sunshine. There was no extraordinary 
variety in the pictures he coloured, but an illuminator is forced to follow 
his orders, and has no choice. One week Gerhards was obliged to dress 
a number of St. Katharines in blue gowns and red cloaks, while in an- 
other St. Theresas demanded from him blue cloaks and red gowns. It 
was only rarely that he had to attire the blessed Virgin in her golden 
garb, and place a glittering tiara on her head. On the other hand, St. 
Sebastians came in by dozens, asking for a brown gown, or a St. Hubert 
in want of a green coat. Without sighing or complaint the illuminator 
gave each his own from morn till twilight, and so it went on incessantly 
from one year’s end to the other. Any one who saw him thus sitting 
bent over his work, with his cheeks tinged by his work, would have felt 
amazed at such indefatigable industry. After dusk his only relaxation 
was to take his fair-haired little daughter by the hand and enjoy a 
ramble about the city; but that only when the weather was fine.  Illu- 
minating, we are bound to state, had been Gerhards’s voluntary choice of 
employment, and he had only attained it after much trouble and labour 
in his riper years: perhaps this accounted for his patience. 

From his earliest youth Veit Gerhards had wished to be a painter. He 
was an orphan, and lived at Niiremberg with his grandfather, who was 
considered a very clever armourer, and was not a little proud of his glis- 
tening trade. At that day Niiremberg shone like a rare jewel among all 
the towns of Germany. ‘There was a wondrous activity in all branches 
of art, and any one possessed of open hand and open heart found enough 
to see and admire there. The brazier Peter Vischer was employing his busy 
hands on the most glorious masterpieces ; the architect Adam Kraft was 
drawing the boldest plans for palatial edifices ; woodeutters and builders 
were distinguishing themselves; and in the workshop of the master 
Wohlgemuth a great number of industrious scholars were learning their 
profession. To this painting-room the old armourer Gerhards had an 
Occasion to send his grandson on a message. The lad had never before 


seen an easel, or had an opportunity to examine a painting closely. When 
he called at the master’s the latter was not at home, and the workroom 
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was deserted all but one very young scholar, who was paiating 
near the large bay-window. Gerhards first discharged himself of his 
message, but then looked round the painting-room curiously, but mo- 
destly. His questions attracted the young scholar away from the 
easel. One word brought on another, and they took pleasure in each 
other’s conversation. The scholar showed him everything, from the long 
Mahl-sticks and various brushes down to the pallets and grinding-boards. 
He gave the gentlest and most significant replies to Veit’s strangest 
uestions. Thus, then, the armourer’s lad went on till he reached the 
scholar’s easel ; but he had scarce cast a glance on the canvas ere he folded 
his hands with an expression of the deepest amazement, and stood before 
it, as if rooted tothe ground. A recently finished Madonna’s head stood 
out prominently from the pale background, the tear-laden lashes being 
deeply sunk. Veit Gerhards could not remove his eyes from this picture 
of agony, and the longer he looked the more strange was the emotion 
he felt, and the bright tears coursed unconsciously down his ruddy cheeks. 
A new world lay expanded before him, of which his soul had never before 
had a feeling—the world of colours; and the man to whom it opens its 
gates falls a victim to it body and soul. The armourer’s apprentice at 
length stammered from the bottom of his heart, “ Oh, would that I could 
create such things as youdo!’’ And like a flash of lightning, a burning 
desire to become a painter was kindled in his heart. ‘I must be an 
artist,” he exclaimed, in his enthusiasm, “ and you must help me!” And 
he threw his arms tenderly round the young scholar, and looked him 
lovingly in the face. And his newly gained friend drew him closely to 
his heart, and advised him earnestly to devote himself to the glorious 
profession of painting, and he would teach him the first principles as far 
as lay in his power, and then they would work together at Master 
Wohlgemuth’s. 

Veit fancied he was dreaming a blessed dream; but at this moment 
the other scholars came in, shouting and singing, and drove the pair 
asunder. Veit Gerhards already stood in the doorway, prepared to de- 
part, when it suddenly occurred to him to ask the young scholar’s name. 
“My name is Albrecht Diirer,” was the reply, and the armourer’s 
apprentice left the house. But he did not see his new friend again. 
When he reached home, full of his new idea and growing wishes, he 
opened his young heart before his grandfather. The old man, however, 
started at such a bold idea on the part of a Gerhards, who had been 
armourers from time immemorial, aral that to such a degree, that with- 
out replying a word to Veit’s confession, he ordered his bundle to be 
packed up. The next morning he entrusted him to one of his cousins, 
who was going back to the Netherlands, where he was settled in busi- 
ness, and Veit went without a word, for in those happy days children 
were wont to obey their parents and superiors blindly. The cousin was 
in business at Antwerp, and was much respected there. Under his 
severe discipline young Veit soon forgot all his dreams about the easel 
and the palette, but still the hidden love for art, and the tender remem- 
brance of the Madonna’s head, remained. At least a hundred times he 
tried to draw it from memory; but, although he could recal line upon 
line, and the blue of the eyes, the ruddiness of the lips, and the golden 
brown of the long locks were indelibly imprinted on his heart, his hand, 
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for all that, could not reproduce a single feature. He would certainly 
have gone mad about it, had he but time to do so, but his love for his 
cousin’s pretty daughter occupied him, and attached him closer than 
ever to his calling. When, however, he had gained the fair girl at last, and 
taken over the workshop in the bargain, his strange attachment to colours 
returned in such force, that he would spend hours in the churches, admiring 
the altar-pieces or the reflexion of the stained glass on the ground, in- 
stead of attending to his business. At the same time, he hit upon the 
extraordinary idea of following for hours any painter who happened to 
pass. Thus, one day, he followed Quentin Aan about so ne that 
the artist turned round at length, angrily, and asked him what he might 
want with him. His wife, as was natural, began quarrelling with Veit 
soon after the honeymoon was over, and when the cousin at last died, 
and the workshop actually belonged to her husband, there was no end 
to her gloomy looks and cutting speeches. She could not understand 
his insane love for pictures and colouring, and told him incessantly that 
the sheen of a well-hammered sword was finer than all the colours in the 
world. But it was all of no use. Gerhards was even so mad, that, when 
his wife at length gave birth to a daughter, he ran off with the child to 
the house of Master Matsys, begging him to choose a name for her. 
It was the proudest day of his life when the master took the babe in his 
arms, and at last gave it the name of Susanne. 

From that glorious hour Gerhards went on more steadily, and in the 
joy of his heart he returned to his workshop ; but, spite of all his toil, he 
could never turn out an irreproachable blade or a handsome dagger-hilt. 
His only pleasure in his wretched existence was his child, the little fair- 
haired Susanne. In her he saw all the vague secret wishes of his soul 
assume a tangible shape, for she seemed like a real painter’s child. For 
hours she would sit on the ground, forming graceful figures from flower- 
leaves, or patterns of mosaic with variegated stones. At an early age 
he made her his confidant; to her alone he imparted, at least a thousand 
times, his meeting with Master Wohlgemuth’s young scholar, and de- 
scribed in the minutest detail the face and form of Albrecht Diirer, with 
whom he had conversed, and who was now beginning to be spoken of in 
the Netherlands as a rising artist. By degrees, this handsome head, with 
the flowing locks and piercing eyes, obtained a fixed place in Susanne’s 
heart, and it grew a habit with her to ask his intercession in her evening 
prayers, when she had committed any childish sin. When she grew 
older, she escaped often enough, by her father’s complicity, from the 
scolding mother, and ran down to Master Matsys’s house, whose work- 
room became her dearest abode. She could look on for hours while 
Matsys painted or mixed, and her greatest delight was to grind colours 
for him. The master was fond of her, for she was gentle and affec- 
tionate, and had a great talent for learning. Jan, too, ae eldest 
son, looked up with a joyful face from his colours when the heavy oak 
door groaned and Susanne’s graceful form was visible. He knew well 
enough that she had come to release him from his odious labours, and he 
could now run out and join his playmates without being missed. Jan 
had certainly no objection to become as renowned a painter as his father, 
but he had not imagined it would cost so much labour, and that annoyed 
him. He naturally thought that a painter’s son would have a royal road 
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to learning, and his merry comrades confirmed him in this opinion. At 
the mid-day hour Jan would regularly make his appearance again in the 
workshop, and thrust Susanne, laughingly, away, the reward she received 
being generally a hearty kiss, while Susanne hurried home to be scolded 
by her mother and praised by her father. 

Just as the girl reached her thirteenth year her mother died, and now 
Gerhards’s life underwent a remarkable change. In the first place, he 
gave up his trade, sold his forge for almost nothing, and hired a house 
close to Quentin Matsys’s. The old beech that grew in the painter’s court 
reached just up to the window of Susanne’s modest chamber, and the 
birds that nestled in it sang the girl to sleep at night and awoke her in 
the morning. As soon as they had settled down, Gerhards went out one 
morning with a very important air, and walked straight into Matsys’s 
room to offer himself as a scholar. The master, however, put his hands 
on his sides and broke out in truly Homeric laughter. 

“Are you mad, old fellow,” he cried, repeatedly, “that at your age 
you think of beginning the art of painting? As if it were child’s play, 
that could be learned in a handful of years. Young blood is required for 
it. But give me your daughter as a pupil, and I’ll make her a famous 
painter: take my hand upon it! But you, my good friend, think better 
of it. When a horse is stiff he is not harnessed to a royal equipage.”’ 

This address made Gerhards so angry that he shook the dust off his 
shoes, and swore never to pass this threshold again. And he not only 
kept his word, but forbade his daughter going there, and even violently 
expelled Master Jan, when he once came about the house to look after 
his faithful assistant. Susanne cried bitterly, but it was all of no avail. 
Gerhards had in the mean while found employment that suited him: he 
illuminated pictures for the monks of St. Sebaldus. His zeal was so great 
that he would often have forgotten his food and drink while so engaged, 
had not his attentive child pressed them upon him with prayers and tender 
endearments. He was badly paid, it is true, but owing to Susanne’s 
economy they could just manage to live. There was, however, something 
on the father’s mind; for Susanne was amazed to see him lock up every 
saved penny in a chest, as if he wished to hide it from the eyes of greedy 
robbers. 

At the bottom of Susanne’s heart, too, lay a delicious seduction, which 
would not be silent day or night. She heard incessantly those words of 
the master, “I would make a famous painter of her!” for Jan had told 
her all the particulars of the famous quarrel as they walked home from 
mass, where the young gentleman now put in an appearance more fre- 
quently than before. And yet she did not see how to satisfy her longing: 
what good did it do her if her father now and then gave her a dozen 
saints to illuminate ? What did it avail her that Jan one evening placed 
colours and palettes in the passage, so that she could not help finding 
them when she went down to prepare supper? She could not even feel 
really happy when Jan, on Christmas-day, thrust an easel of his own 
manufacture ito the doorway, although she carefully placed his present 
in her garret. ‘There was no one to show her how to use all these things 
properly. The days passed away in silent sorrow, the spring relieved the 
winter, and the summer followed close on his heels. One June afternoon 


Susanne stood alone at the open garret window. The sun had already 
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sunk low, and the court-yard was beginning to grow dusky. Gerhards 
was still working indefatigably in his gloomy room, although Susanne 
had earnestly implored him to spare his burning eyes. The maiden’s 
blue eyes rested very sorrowfully on the green branches of the beech-tree : 
they were moving about very strangely, when all at once Jan’s laughing 
face peered out from the leaves just opposite her window. Shaking his 
brown locks impudently, he whispered : 

‘T saw you standing at the window, and have come to talk with you 
a little. Father is just now painting a large portrait, and will not trouble 
himself about me for weeks. So I will come to see you in this way often, 
and fortunately nobody has forbidden that. But what’s your father 
about ?”’ 

** Oh, he is at work, but I fear so for his poor eyes.” 

‘“Well! I couldn’t work as he does.” 

* You! I believe it; I am not frightened about your eyes, Jan.’’ She 
looked at him and smiled. Whither had her heavy wet. flown so 
suddenly ? 

“ How pleasant your room is!” Jan said, admiringly, and stretched 
out his neck to peer in. 

She withdrew a step. “Look! there is your nice easel!” she said, 
proudly. But with these words a shadow again flew across her rosy face. 
“< Yes, there is everything for painting,” she sighed, “ and the inclination 
is not wanting, but I need a master.” 

“ Susanne, here is one ready to hand if you will. Take me as teacher. 
I have been obliged to work hard since you left off coming to us. And 
I will teach you all I know.” 

** How can that be? You must not enter our house or I yours.” 

‘‘ Well, I’ll climb this tree every afternoon at the same time, and you'll 
bring your easel close to the window, and we can talk, and Ill bring a 
long brush to help you, and teach you how to mix colours. I'll be 
very careful, and you shall not desire a better teacher your whole life 
long.” 

Half doubting, half lost in a delicious dream, the girl looked at him. 

“You are right, father did not forbid us talking together,” she at 
length said, slowly. 

‘* All the fathers in the world could not prevent that,” he said, boldly, 
from his green arbour. 

She moved the easel eagerly towards the window. 

“Ts that right ?” 

“Nearer still. You must turn a little, so that I may see you better 
while painting. Every master expects that from his pupil.” 

“ Will that do? Oh, Jan! if I really should learn from you how to 
paint!” 

“You shall. But be here punctually every afternoon at three—even 
if it rains, mind.” 

“Oh yes! and when I have learned to paint beautiful pictures, I will 
sell them like your father does, and become rich.” 

** Well, and then ?” 

“Oh, then I’ll buy father a new house with a large, light painting- 
room in it, so that he may save his poor eyes, and I'll sit with him there, 
and paint to my heart’s delight.” 
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‘“* And where shall I be ?” 

“ You ?” she reflected. And a glorious blush suffused her cheek. 

At this moment Gerhards’s voice was heard. 

“ Father wants to go out,” she whispered, with a charming nod. And 
the strange bird in the branches was left alone. 

But from that first meeting, every afternoon at three, the conscientious 
master was seated in the tree before his industrious pupil’s window. At 
times he wished from his heart that she were a trifle = attentive and 
zealous, for she had hardly a glance for him, and her cheeks glistened 
with delight. What a harmony of colours the young master found, 
though, on that side of Susanne’s face that was turned towards him! 
Even in his father's celebrated pictures was it possible to find a finer 
flesh-tone than that which the turned-back sleeve revealed to Jan? Did 
the gold, which the master’s pencil transferred to the panel, shine half 
so brightly as Susanne’s hair, and a blue like the colour of her eyes could 
not be found in the whole kingdom of colours, Jan was quite certain. 
And how pure and classical was the outline of the profile which the 
master continually had before him! And how rich the voice, in which 
she asked him all sorts of questions, and how graceful her every move- 
ment, when she went to fetch anything, or mixed the colour on her 
palette, or else bent back to judge the effect of her painting? At times 
the master’s brush would interfere, or she was obliged to hand him out 
her palette to mix a colour whose composition she had not yet learned. 
But she always did this with hesitation, for Jan was boyishly full of mad 
tricks, would seize her plump hand with the palette, and keep it prisoner 
as long as he liked, despite her struggling. But these hours were very 
happy, of which father Gerhards with his saints, and Quentin Matsys 
with the noble lady he was painting, suspected nothing. They were 
happy, though they passed so rapidly, and though so little of the pure 
summer air without reached the couple. Bees, and butterflies, and birds 
were there, they hummed and declared the beauty of summer, and then 
the old green tree became a paradise where the rosebuds of love sprang 
up, and of which the lovers knew nothing till they felt the thorns. 

The summer passed by like a day ; autumn had arrived, and was pre- 
— to depart ; the leaves dropped slowly from the beech-tree, and 

our young eyes watched them fall very mournfully. At length the 
parting hour sounded for the master and pupil, for the bare branches 
could no longer hide the large bird nestling among them. There was 
not much painting done in the last hour, but, to make up for it, the little 
hand often went out without a palette, and remained a willing prisoner. 
At last a sweet young face bent forth from the window, and two longing 
arms were stretched out to grasp it and draw it nearer. It was the last 
time of meeting. In their mutual grief and bitter tears of parting, the 
a lovers had not noticed that the yard-door had opened, and Master 

atsys himself walked out. He stood quite silent, and looked up the 
tree; he held his long Mahl-stick in his hand, and banged it on the 
ground every now and then impatiently, but those above heard and saw 
nothing but each other. At length the master walked close up to the 
tree, gave the trunk a violent kick, and shouted in his powerful voice, 
“| hardly thought that fruit would grow on this old tree, although the 
fruit is wormeaten.” And then he began belabouring Jan’s long legs 
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most unmercifully with the Mahl-stick. The maiden disappeared from 
the window with a cry of terror, and Jan slipped down like lightning. 
Three days after he was on the road to Leyden, to the celebrated master, 
Lucas, where his father had sent him to finish his apprenticeship. Still, 
on the evening before his departure he managed very cleverly to obtain 
the promised kiss from Susanne’s rosy lips while she was at the fountain, 
and on this occasion probably found time to whisper all sorts of consola- 
tion in her ear, for the maiden next morning was of good cheer, though 
her eyes were swollen, and did not let her head droop. 

But now cloud followed close on cloud. Gerhards’s eyes began to 
grow bad, and his strength deserted him. Still he worked with greater 
perseverance than ever. There was a hastiness and restlessness in his 
manner which startled the poor child. In vain were her earnest prayers 
that he would spare himself. He grew excited and savage when she spoke 
about his failing sight. “ Leave me! I know what I am about,” was his 
usual reply, and he went on illuminating with renewed zeal. The spring, 
it is true, brought its gentle remedy in the glorious verdure and foliage ; 
his weak eyes were strengthened by it, but the hot summer came, and 
the sharp lights of autumn produced fresh pain. But Gerhards never 
complained. He went on patiently from one day to the other, from 
autumn to winter, and from winter to spring. But table and stool drew 
closer to the window, his pale face was bowed still more closely to his 
work ; more and more carefully did he hide the pictures from his daughter, 
until, at length, concealment was no longer possible ; the monks sent 
back his illuminated saints with a stern reproof, and threatened not to 
give him any more work if he again illuminated while in a state of in- 
toxication. Gerhards now broke down: with trembling hands he speech- 
lessly pushed the pictures across to his daughter. Susanne saw what 
she had not expected. The poor painter’s brush had no longer been able 
to retain the outlines, and the colours were mixed in utter confusion. The 
saints wore without a blush green and violet beards, while the Magdalens 
and Katharines had their checks painted blue. Susanne wept hot tears 
of agony. 

«Do not cry,” the father said, desperately, and tore the pictures from 
her hands ; “help me, rather! help me, for just a month, look ye; by 
that time my eyes will be well; I know it, I feel certain of it. Then I 
will work with double energy. One more year and we shall have enough 
money.” 

And when she threw her arms round his neck, and looked up, question- 
ingly, he said, harshly, with his mouth glued to her ear, 

“ Now I will tell you why I want to work! We must go to Niirem- 
berg, and it is avery great distance. But he will take me as his scholar, 
believe me, and then all our suffering will be at an end. See, that is 
what keeps me alive and at work. And you’ll go with me, for you, too, 
must see his glorious face.” 

After a lengthened pause, she whispered, 

“ Shall we go through Leyden, father ?” 

He nodded, as if ina dream. ‘Then she fell on his breast with a cry 
of joy, and from that hour a gleam of happiness never again quitted her 
face. And she helped him honestly, while he sat silent in the corner, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and was so industrious that Gerhards 
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often had to compel her to leave off work, and the brothers all praised 
her pictures. But she helped him not only for a month, month on month 
grew into a year, and the past year was again followed by another, for 
time did not stand still. Gerhards seemed scareely to notice it. With 
the greed of a miser he counted over their scanty savings, and shouted 
with joy when a trifle was added to them. With glowing cheeks and 
tear- eyes he exclaimed, one day, 

“If one could only paint a picture like Quentin Matsys, and find a 
purchaser for it! Then we eould start for the promised city next spring.” 

“ Next spring go to Leyden—to Niiremberg, I mean,” Susanne said, 
hurriedly, and laid her pencil down to draw a deep breath of delight. 

The father’s words fell on a fruitful soil, and a fair flower was to spring 
from thence. A clean piece of parchment now lay continually among the 
pictures of saints, and he began to work upon it with great industry. A 
thousand times was she obliged to cover it when Gerhards came up to 
see how she was getting on with her work ; for days she was forced to lay 
it aside, for the monks of St. Sebaldus were pressing her, or the pious 
Ursulines sent im fresh orders, for the fame of her pictures had spread 
through all Antwerp. Still, she worked on indefatigably, day after day, 
while the roses were fading from her cheek. At length the labour of 
love was ended on the Ist of May, and the picture which was to impart 
felicity to her father was finished. With a smile of delight she went up 
to Gerhards at early morn, gnd, bending over him with a tender kiss, 
asked : 

*“* Do you believe this picture will find a purchaser ?” And she placed 
the picture in his hands. 

The full light of day fell upon the picture. It was an exquisitely 
finished head of the Saviour. What a beam of sunshine swept across the 
old man’s sunken face! What drove the tears into his weak eyes and 
caused his lips to tremble? Why did his thin hands raise the picture so 
high to the light? It was a long time ere Gerhards could find words, 
but when his child knelt before him in strange confusion, he whispered, 
with a glorious smile, 

“You have fixed Avs face upon this parchment. It was not in vain, 
then, that I spoke to you about him. It is he whom you have painted, 
and he will yet be my Saviour. Go, go—earry the picture to Quentin 
Matsys: he will find you a purchaser ; show it to him, that he may see 
you have become a painter without his help. Hasteu, hasten, my child, 
and then we will go to Niiremberg. But take the picture away at once, 
or I shall not be able to let it go from me !” 

There was a strange commotion perceptible at this time in the streets 
of Antwerp. People of all classes were standing about in groups and 
talking with great animation. The girls at the fountain could find no end 
to their gossip; in all the painting-rooms the scholars were restless and 
excited, for the news had arrived from Ghent that the renowned master, 
Albrecht Diirer, of Niiremberg, on his tour through the Netherlands, in- 
tended to honour Antwerp with a visit, and was expected to arrive to- 
morrow, perhaps to-day. Some went so far as to assert that he was 
already in the city, and with him the great master, Lucas, of Leyden, and 
his lovely wife. Susanne Gerhards, who never purposely avoided an hour's 
chatter with her companions at the fountain, tripped along this day un- 
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heeding the disturbances in the streets, bearing the picture in her hands, 
to Master Matsys’s house, which she had not entered for so many years. 
Her young heart beat so violently that she could hardly draw breath, and 
her cheeks glowed as she tapped at the heavy door with timid fingers. 
Quentin Matsys, himself, opened it to her, and straightway stretched out 
his arms and folded her to his breast. 

“1 knew you would come again some time or another,” he said, 
warmly, and drew the maiden in. “ But what brings you to your old 
friend ?—for you must mean to visit him, as the young one is far away. 
Has your father, the strange old fellow, changed his mind ?” 

“Oh, do not speak of him !” she said, mournfully; and her eyes filled 
with tears. “I'll tell you about him presently. But, now, look at this 
pieture I have painted, and find me a purchaser, for I am bound to sell it 
to-day, dear master.” 

“Child! did you really paint this picture—all by yourself?” said 
Matsys, gazing at it with delighted amazement. ‘‘ Why, Jan must have 
been a better master than I ever thought him.” 

This name from these lips suddenly removed a load from the maiden’s 
heart. With burning tears she threw her arms round the neck of the 
father of her well-beloved, and confessed all to him—the grief and hope 
of her young heart—confessed to him, as to a priest ; nor did she conceal 
the blind man’s desire to go to Niiremberg. Ah, it was such a blessing 
to be able to lay bare her heart at last ! 

“‘ His feet wish to go whither his thoughts ever turn,”’ she concluded, 
“and I will accompany him. His poor eyes will only be able to recognise 
one thing: the form of the man who once appeared to him in a golden 
halo at Master Wohlgemuth’s workshop—that young scholar Albrecht 
Diirer, who, it is said, has now become a great master. Even when [ 
laid my little picture on his knees, he only noticed Ais face in that of the 
Saviour. Oh! believe me, he will not know peace until that countenance 
once more beams before him. Find me a purchaser, master !” 

‘Leave the picture with me; I will find you a purchaser, in whose 
hands you will be glad to see it. And now be consoled: do not cry your 
pretty eyes out, for Jan would be very angry at that.” 

And then he drew the maiden once more to his side and spoke long 
and confidentially with her. When Susanne left the painting-room, she 
hopped like a bird over the stones, and her eyes sparkled, and her voice 
sounded more tender and cheerful than ever when she told her father 
where she had been, and what hopes she had brought back with her. 

Early in the afternoon Matsys came in, and brought the delighted girl 
a bright gold florin for the drawing, which an artistic Niiremberger had 
seen at his house, and desired to buy. The illuminator bade him good 
day, just as if he had only left him yesterday, but the master ‘a 
his head at the sight of Gerhards’s sunken cheeks, and regarded with 
much emotion the thin hand that lay so burningly in hisown. Then he 
asked kindly if he might be allowed to bring the Niiremberger with him 
in the evening, for he could tell them much about the glorious city and 
Albrecht Diirer. How Gerhards’s eyes sparkled! how his breast rose 
and expanded! how he passed his hands repeatedly across his eyes, as if 
striving to tear away a veil! 
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“ Bring him!” he then said, hurriedly; “any, one coming from 
Niiremberg is most welcome to me, were he a beggar. Or shall I go to 
him? Qh! I can‘find the way through the streets—my eyes are clearer 
than ever. I almost believe I could paint again.” 
ight fell slowly over the scene. Susanne was seated at her 

: her heart was wondrous light and happy, for she had never 
known her father so kind and cheerful, nor seen so gentle a flush on his 
cheek. He, usually so reserved, talked incessantly. He was mentally 
again in Niiremberg: he described to his daughter the quaint streets and 

bled houses, the many stately bridges, spoke of the Lorenz church and 
St. Sebaldus, and of the glorious fountain in the market-place. He saw 

imself once again in his grandfather's forge, and reproduced to his 
daughter the revered image of the old armourer as it lived and moved. 
ant was his laugh, so loud his voice, that they could not hear steps 
on the stairs, or some one raise the latch and walk quietly in. “As you 
did not come to me, I must fain visit you,” a marvellously gentle voice 
was heard saying ; and a tall, stately person offered his hand in greeting 
to Gerhards. There was a shriek, and Gerhards lay on the breast of 
Albrecht Diirer. 

When Susanne stooped that night to kiss her father, who lay exhausted, 
but smiling benignantly, on his couch, she whispered to him in great ex- 
citement: “ Now I first begin to understand your longing for that 
countenance, father. I really believe I could go to Niiremberg, or further, 
- one glance from those eyes; and yet I love Jan so dearly, as you now 

ow.” 

“He bought your Saviour, child,” Gerhards muttered, “and asked 
after your master. I was your master—I alone—and now I shall become 
—his scholar !” 

With these words he gently closed his eyes. The next morning they 
were closed for ever to this world. The poor illuminator had gone to the 
angels who were to restore him to his brilliant vision, and he awaited among 
them his master—Albrecht Diirer. 

Little Susanne, who soon after became the happy wife of Jan Matsys, 
and a distinguished artist in the bargain, has been rendered immortal by 
a couple of lines. They are to be found in the Journal of Master Diirer 
(1521), which has fortunately been handed down to us, and run as 
follows: “ Master Gerhardts, illuminist in Antwerp, has a daughter 
about eighteen years old; her name is Susanna, and she has illuminated 
a parchment of a Saviour’s head, for which I gave a florin. It is a great 
marvel that a woman could do so much !” 
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